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Friedrich Nietzsches Lectures 
on the Pre-Platonic Philosophers 



ONE 


Introduction 


Greek philosophy is generally considered by asking, How far, in comparison 
with more recent philosophers, did the Greeks recognize and advance philo¬ 
sophical problems? We desire to ask, What do we learn from the history of 
their philosophy on behalf of the Greeks? Not, What do we learn on behalf of 
philosophy? We want to make clear that their philosophy advanced some¬ 
thing incomprehensible from the dominant viewpoint on the Greeks. Who¬ 
ever conceives of them as clear, sober, harmonious, practical people will be 
unable to explain how they arrived at philosophy. And whoever understands 
them only as aesthetic human beings, indulging in all sorts of revelry in the 
arts, will also feel estranged from their philosophy. 

There is in fact also something more recent that Greek philosophy may 
regard only as an imported plant, something that is actually indigenous to Asia 
and Egypt; we must conclude that philosophy of this sort essentially only 
ruined the Greeks, that they declined because of it (Heraclitus, because of 
Zoroaster [Zarathustra of Iran]; Pythagoras, because of the Chinese; the Ele- 
atics, because of the Indians; Empedocles, because of the Egyptians; Anax¬ 
agoras, because of the Jews). 

We desire to establishes^ of all that the Greeks were driven from within 
themselves toward philosophy and to ask, To what end? 1 Second , we want to 
observe how “the philosopher” appeared among the Greeks, not just how 
philosophy appeared among them. To become acquainted with the Greeks, it 


1. Can a philosophy become the germinating point of a culture? No, but [it may] fend off the 
dangerous enemies of an already existing culture—Wagner s rebellion against monumental art. 
There is an invisible bridge from genius to genius. That is the real true history of a people; 
everything else is murky, countless variations in inferior material, copies by unpracticed hands. It 
shall be shown how the entire life of a people impurely and imperfectly reflects the image that its 
highest geniuses offer. 

How did the Greeks philosophize in the middle of their majestic world of the arts? Does 
philosophizing cease when a perfection of life itself has been achieved? No, then begins the real 
philosophizing. Its judgment on life means more. 


3 
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proves extremely noteworthy that several among them came to conscious 
reflection about themselves; perhaps even more important than this con¬ 
scious reflection is their personality 7 , their behavior. The Greeks produced 
archetypal philosophers. We recall a community 7 of such diverse individuals as 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Parmenides, Democritus, Protagoras, 
and Socrates. Their inventiveness at this distinguishes the Greeks above all 
other peoples: 2 normally a people produces only one enduring philosophical 
type. The Germans as well cannot measure up to this wealth. Each one of 
those [pre-Platonic] men is entirely hewn from one stone; between their 
thought and their character lies rigorous necessity; they lack every agree¬ 
ment, because, at least at that time, there was no social class of philosophers. 3 
Each is the first-born son of philosophy. Imagine there were no longer any 
scholars in the world; the philosopher, as one who lives only for knowledge, 
consequently appears more solitary and grand. That leads us, third of all, to 
the relation of the philosopher to nonphilosophers, to the people [Volk]. The 
Greeks have an astounding appreciation of all great individuals, and thus the 
positions and legacies of these men were established incomparably early in 
history. It has been rightfully said that a time is characterized not so much by 
its great men but by how it recognizes and honors them. That constitutes the 
most noteworthy thing about the Greeks, that their needs and their talents 
coincided: an ingenious architect without work orders would appear quite 
ridiculous among them. 4 Fourth, we should emphasize the originality of their 
conceptions, from which subsequent history has taken its fill. Ever again we 
move in the same circular path, and almost always the ancient Greek form of 
such conceptions is the most majestic and purest, for example, with so-called 


2. World history is at its briefest when one measures according to the most significant philo¬ 
sophical discoveries and to the creation of types of philosophers and excludes those hostile time 
periods of philosophy, since we see a liveliness and creative power like never before: they fulfill 
the greatest epoch; they have really created every type. 

Continuation up until the moss and lichens of dogmatic theology. 

3. The ancients were much more virtuous because they had many fewer fashions. Look at the 
virtuous energy of their artists and philosophers. 

Those Greek philosophers overcame the spirit of the times to be able to feel the Hellenic spirit. 

Philosophy is justified in that it was invented by the Greeks, but that is merely an appeal to 
authority. 

The sanction of the Seven Sages belongs to the great character traits of the Greeks: other times 
have saints; the Greek have sages. 

4. The question, What is a philosopher? cannot be answered at all in more recent times. Here 
he appears as an accidental, solitary wanderer, as a daring “genius.” What is he in the midst of a 
powerful culture that is not based on solitary “geniuses”? 

Wagner concerning the genius. In the midst of unnatural scholarship. 

How does a people consider the philosopher? What relation does he have to the culture? Now 
he shows himself as genius, like artists, solitary. The Republic of Geniuses. 
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materialism. Initially Kantian philosophy closed our eyes to the seriousness of 
the Eleatics; even the later Greek systems (Aristotle) regarded the Eleatic 
problems too superficially. 

Now it remains to be explained why I am considering “pre-Platonic’' 
philosophers as a group and not pre-Socratics. Plato is the first grand mixed, 
character both in his philosophy and in his philosophical typology. Socratic, 
Pythagorean, and Heraclitean elements unite in his theory of the Ideas: it 
should not, without further qualification, be called an original conception. 
Also, as a human being he possesses the traits of a regally proud Heraclitus; of 
the melancholy, secretive, and legislative Pythagoras; and of the reflective 
dialectician Socrates. All subsequent philosophers are of this sort of mixed 
philosophical type. In contrast, this series of pre-Platonics presents the pure 
and unmixed types, in terms of philosopheme as well as of character. Socrates 
is the last in this series. Whoever wishes to do so may call them all “one¬ 
sided.” In any case, they are genuine “discoverers.” For all those afterward, it 
became infinitely easier to philosophize. They [the pre-Platonics] had to find 
the path from myth to laws of nature, from image to concept, from religion to 
science. 

It is a true misfortune that we have so little left from these original phi¬ 
losophers, and we involuntarily measure them too modestly, whereas from 
Plato onward voluminous literary legacies lie before us. Many [scholars] 
would assign the books [of the pre-Platonics] to their own providence, a fate 
of books [fatum libellorum]. This could only be malicious, though, if it de¬ 
prives us of Heraclitus, the wonderful poem of Empedocles, [or] the writings 
of Democritus, which the ancients compared to Plato, and if it wants to spoil 
them for us by means of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Cicero. Now we must 
essentially reconstruct and illuminate these philosophers and their teachings: 
scattered reports about their lives are just as important to us as the ruins of 
their systems. 

Probably the greatest part of Greek prose is lost to us. In general they [the 
pre-Platonics] wrote very little yet with the greatest concentration of energy. 
There are, to be precise, the contemporaries of the classical period of classical 
Greece, foremost those of the sixth and fifth centuries—the contemporaries 
of tragedy, of the Persian Wars. The question is attractive enough: how did the 
Greeks philosophize during the richest and most luxuriant period of their 
power? Or more principled: did they philosophize in this period? The answer 
will decisively clarify Hellenic character for us. In itself it [philosophy] is of 
course necessary neither for one human being nor for a people. The Romans, 
as long as they grew only from within, are entirely unphilosophical. It depends 
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on the deepest roots of an individual and of a people, whether he philoso¬ 
phizes or not. It concerns whether he has such an excess of intellect that he no 
longer directs it only for personal, individual purposes but rather arrives at a 
pure intuition with it. The Romans are not artists for the same reason they are 
not philosophers. 5 The most general thing that they truly feel is the Impe- 
rium: as soon as the arts and philosophy begin among them, it [the latter] 
concerns itself with the nibblings of a saccarine soul. As Ennius’s [tragic 
character] Neoptolemus says: “Philosophizing there must be, but by the few; 
Since for all men it’s not to be desired.” He advises having a “taste” of philoso¬ 
phy, but not “gorging oneself” with it. 6 

The intellect must not only desire surreptitious delights; it must become 
completely free and celebrate Saturnalia. The free spirit surveys things, and 
now for the first time mundane existence appears to it worthy of contempla¬ 
tion as a problem. That is the true characteristic of the philosophical drive: 
wonderment at that which lies before everyone. The most mundane phenom¬ 
enon is Becoming: with it Ionian philosophy begins. This problem returns 
infinitely intensified for the Eleatics: they observe, namely, that our intellect 
cannot grasp Becoming at all, and consequently they infer a metaphysical 
world. All later philosophy struggles against Eleaticism; that struggle ends 
with skepticism. Another problem is purposiveness in nature; with it the 
opposition of spirit and body will enter philosophy for the first time. A third 
problem is that concerning the value of knowledge. Becoming, purpose, 
knowledge—the contents of pre-Platonic philosophy. 


5. Concerning Roman mythology here. 

The Romans appropriate philosophy, like the entire Greek culture: Roman concept of art and 
of artificial culture—a distinguished convention, a decoration, hung up from outside. 

The ancient Greeks without normative theology. Everyone has the right to write, and to 
believe, what one wishes. 

6. “Phflosophari est rmhi necesse, at paucis; nam omnino haut placet. Degustandum ex ea, non 
in earn ingurgitandum censeo” (Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, bk. 2, ch. 1, sect. 1; Aulus Gellius, 
[Attic Nights], bk. 5, ch. 16). [The quotation comes from bk. 5, ch. 15, whereas Gellius discusses it 
in bk. 5, ch. 16. English-language translation is from Gellius, Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, trans. 
John C. Rolfe, 3 vols. (Loeb Classical Library, 1927).] 



TWO 


Wise (oocpoq) 


The Greeks regarded Thales of Miletus as the first philosopher. In itself it is 
arbitrary to say that so-and-so is the first and that before him there were no 
philosophers, for a type does not [come to] exist all at once. Such a stipulation 
follows from a definition of “the philosopher.” This [riddle of defining phi¬ 
losopher] is what we seek to solve. Thales posits a principle from which he 
makes deductions; he is foremost a systematizer. It might be argued that, on 
the contrary, we already find the same quality in many of the older cos¬ 
mogonies. We need only think of the cosmological notions in the Iliad, then 
the Theogony , then the Orphic theogonies, [and] then Pherecydes of Syros 
(already a contemporary of Thales, however). Thales is distinguished from 
these in that he is unmythological 1 His contemplations were conducted en¬ 
tirely within concepts. The poet, who represents a preliminary stage to the 
philosopher, was to be overcome. Why does Thales not completely blur to¬ 
gether with the Seven Sages? He does not philosophize sporadically, in sepa¬ 
rate proverbs: he not only makes one great scientific discovery but also syn¬ 
thesizes an image of the world. He seeks the whole. 2 Thus, Thales overcomes 
(1) the mythic preliminary stage of philosophy, (2) the sporadic-proverbial 
form of philosophy, and (3) the various sciences—the first by thinking concep¬ 
tually, the second by systematizing, and the third by creating one [unified] 
view of the world. Philosophy is therefore the art that presents an image of 


1. In their mythology the Greeks reduced all of nature to [personified images of] Greeks. They 
likewise viewed nature only as a masquerade and disguise of men-gods. In this they were the 
opposites of realists. The distinction between truth and appearance was deep within them. All 
things are metamorphoses. 

2. J. Burckhardt: No wonder that his meaning—fine, weighed out, constructive—that the 
richness of faintly suggesting the Whole, in service for the first time, was lost, and that one 
contents oneself, tb ones greatest power, with decorative education. Here Roman culture shows 
its true grandeur. As soon as one forgets how many unconscious and reinterpreted Greek forms 
lay hidden beneath those of the Romans, one will have to wonder about the latters practical, 
highly energetic achievements. 
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universal existence in concepts; this definition fits Thales first. Of course, a 
much later time recognized this. 

And even the description of him as the first philosopher is, of course, 
not in the character of Thales’ times. The word probably does not exist yet. 
And under no circumstances would it have had this specific meaning. Also, 
“oocpoq” does not, without qualification, mean “wise” in the usual sense. Ety¬ 
mologically it is related to sapio, “to taste”; sapiens , “one who tastes”; and 
aacpfjq, “tastable.” We speak of “taste” in the arts. For the Greeks, the notion 
of taste is extended still further via a reduplicative form, Kcrucpoc;, “of sharp 
taste” (active); sucus is related to it (% for p, like lupus [and] Xvxoq). According 
to etymology, then, the word lacks the eccentric meaning; it contains nothing 
of quietude and asceticism, only a sharp taste, a sharp knowledge, without any 
connotation of a “faculty.” We should strongly contrast this to xexvr| (from T£K, 
to generate), which always denotes a “bringing forth.” Whenever artists are 
called ao(po( (Phidias, a wise sculptor; Polyclitus, a wise maker of portrait 
statues), it indicates, according to Aristotle, 3 the perfection of their art—thus a 
“maker of portrait statues of the finest taste,” acxpoq, like sapiens in the super¬ 
lative. 4 Now if we call a human being wise not in one particular aspect but in 
general, Aristotle says, it shows that wisdom must be the most superb (and 
universal) scientific knowledge [Wissenschaft]. The wise man must not only 
be able to know how conclusions follow from principles, but he must know 
even this as well: which branch of knowledge contains those principles most 
worthy of knowledge. 5 We always, of course, distinguish wisdom from clever¬ 
ness: every being that finds its goods within its own circumstances we call 
clever. That which Thales and Anaxagoras know would normally be termed 
out of the ordinary, miraculous, difficult, divine, but useless, because to them 
it had nothing to do with humane goods. Thus acxpia receives the character of 
the useless. In its service an excess of intellect is necessary. In this connection 
we recall the important wise sayings on the part of the Delphic oracle. Thales 
is the first philosopher and one of the first sages (aocpoi). 6 


3. Nicomachean Ethics, bk. 6, ch. 7. 

4. [Cf. Nietzsche, Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, sect. 3, and Human, All Too Hu¬ 
man, part 2, no. 170, to end.] 

5. “Therefore wisdom must plainly be the most finished of the forms of knowledge. It follows 
that the wise man must not only know what follows from the first principles, but must also possess 
truth about the first principles. Therefore wisdom must be intuitive reason combined with 
scientific knowledge—scientific knowledge of the highest objects which has received as it were its 
proper completion” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, bk. 6, ch. 7. English-language translation is 
from Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, trans. W. D. Ross, in Aristotle, Basic Works, ed. Richard 
McKeon [New York: Random House, 1941]). 

6. Zotpia indicates one who chooses with discriminating taste, whereas science founds itself, 
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I must emphasize that Thales was designated as oocpog on entirely other 
grounds than [those invoked] when he was ealled the first philosopher. We 
have distinguished a mythic preliminary stage of philosophy and a sporadic- 
proverbial one. Which is the preliminary stage of aocpia? Or better, that of 
wisdom (aocpoq)? ... How has the type ivise man (aocpog avrip) developed by 
degree, up until the Seven Sages (oocpoi) of the Delphic oracle? In which 
embryonic form does philosophy reveal itself? In which the philosopher? 
These are two separate questions! 


without such picky tastes, on all things knowable. Philosophical thinking is, specifically, of the 
same sort as scientific thinking, only it directs itself toward great things and possibilities. The 
concept of greatness, however, [is] amorphous, partly aesthetic and moralistic. Philosophy main¬ 
tains a bond with the drive to knowledge, and therein lies its significance for culture. It is a 
legislating of greatness, a bestowal of titles in alliance with philosophy: they say, “That is great,” 
and in this way humanity is elevated. It [philosophy] begins with legislating morality. The Seven 
Sages say, by way of their teachings and example, “That is morally great”: the Romans never 
strayed far from this practical side of philosophy. 

The philosopher is contemplative like the artist of images, compassionate like the religious, 
[and] causal like the man of science (he searches out the tones of the world to test their reso¬ 
nances and to represent their collective sound in concepts, swelling to the macrocosmic but with 
the greatest rigor in doing so); [he is] like the actor or dramatic poet, who transforms himself and 
maintains calm to project his transformation into words. He always emerses himself in dialectical 
thought, as if he were plunging into a stream. 



THREE 


Mythical Preliminary Stage of 
Philosophy 1 


The power to systematize—very strong in the Greek s ranking and genesis of 
their gods—presents us with a drive never coming to rest. It would be utterly 
incorrect to consider the Greeks as being entirely rooted in their native soil 
and as having introduced gods from within themselves alone; nearly all are 
probably borrowed. It was a grand task to establish the rights and ranks of this 
colorful divine realm. The Greeks met it with their political and religious 
genius. The continual blending of the gods (0ecov Kpaoi q) was faced with 
a crisis of the gods (0ecov Kpiaiq). It was especially difficult to bring the 
ancient ranks of the Titans into a relationship with the Olympians: Aeschylus 
makes another attempt in the Eumenides to assimilate something entirely 
alien to the new cult. Bizarre contrasts allowed the possibility of fantastic 
inventions. Finally, a peace among the gods was established; Delphi was in¬ 
volved, probably above all; there, in any case, we find an epicenter of philo¬ 
sophical theology. 

The most difficult juxtaposition, perhaps, would prove to be that of the 
mystery gods to the Olympians. This problem is resolved with extraordinary 
wisdom. First of all, [there were] gods who clarify everything at hand, as 
continual guardians and observers of all Greek existence, and likewise gods of 
mundane existence: next, for especially earnest religious elevation, as an invi¬ 
tation to all ascetic and pessimistic affects, [there were] the mysteries, with 
their hope of immortality. That these two currents did not harm or dishonor 
one another must be deemed especially wise. There were ancient theogonies 
that had already subscribed first to one ranking of the gods and soon there¬ 
after to another. 


1. [Aside from providing footnotes composed in 1873, Nietzsche left a few margin notes to the 
manuscript of these lectures. Here he adds the following marginal note to this lecture title: “The 
various regions of the cult.”] 
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Last of all, there are the Orphic theogonies. 2 Aristotle says 3 that the poets of 
old (dpxouoi 7ioir|Tai) and in turn the latter-day philosophical theologians (0eo- 
taSyoi.) allow the highest and greatest to be not the first in time but instead the 
outcome of a developmental process, a later Being. Those who stand midway 
between 4 the poets and the philosophers (e.g., Pherecydes) regard the perfect 
as later than the one first in time. He hints at the ancient poets by designating 
their foundations: “Night and Heaven or Chaos or Ocean” 5 —Hesiod refers to 
Chaos, 6 Horner to Ocean (’OKeavoq), 7 and a theogony attributed to Eudemus 
(from which the Neoplatonist Damascius narrates) 8 refers to Night and Heaven 
(NbJ; mi Oupavoq). This is the simplest form of the Orphic theogonies. 9 

Apollonius assumes a second [such theogony]. 10 He depicts Orpheus sing- 


2. Concerning Orpheus, see [Theodor] Bergk, Die Griechische Literaturgeschichte, [4 vols. 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1872),] 1:396-400. Orpheus is the earthly manifestation 
of the Dionysus ruling in Hades, Zagreus. The name points to darkness, as well as underworld 
descent: Orpheus is tom to pieces by the Maenads; Zagreus, by the Titans. The religious songs 
around which the ancient Orphic mysteries revolved were inspirational. The usual viewpoint that 
Orphic secret teachings entered only after Homer is entirely uncertain. Homers silence is ex¬ 
plained well by the contradiction in which the spirit of Homeric poetry stands to Orphic poetry. 
There are condemnations from Hesiod, yet he speaks based on dubious information. That it 
[Orphic poetry] contained deeper messages is proved by its unwaning vitality. From the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth-century, religion set itself in motion, and with it the Orphic teachings rose out of 
the darkness. Even before Onomacritos we detect the influence of this teaching on Pherecydes of 
Syrus. Onomacritos and Orpheus of Croton then seek to bring the Orphic teachings into agree¬ 
ment with folk beliefs. Rich and powerful literature. Very ancient: Heraklides testifies that in the 
Temple of Dionysus at Haemus there existed old records of the name Orpheus and that Py¬ 
thagoras had used it (scholium to Euripides’ Alcestis, 968). The Pythagorean school was said to be 
a retreat to the ancient pure teachings of Orpheus: facing them, the determined resolve of the 
Orphics at that time. Therefore, the Pythagoreans involve themselves again in Orphic poetry. 

3. Metaphysics, bk. 14, ch. 4. 

4. oi pepiypivoi atixoiv. 

5. olov Nuktoc mi Otipavov fj Xaoc; fj ’fliceavov. 

6. Hesiod, Theogony, 116-17. 

7. Homer, Iliad, bk. 14,1.201; bk. 15,1.240. 

8. Damascius, Deprinc., 382. 

9. Plato regards the Orphic verses as a source of ancient wisdom: especially important is a 
passage of the Timaeus, 40b. He says with regards to the gods and their genealogies that we 
should esteem the beliefs that had been spoken in earlier times, which originated in the expres¬ 
sions of the gods themselves, and consequently their ideas must be precisely known. Here he 
must mean Orpheus and Musaeus. His genealogy: four generations: Uranus and Gaia; Oceanus 
and Tethys; Chronos and Rhea, along with the remaining Titans; and then the Chronids. Oceanus 
does not stand at the pinnacle of the worlds formation; the epithet “bom of the same mother” 
[6po|Lif|TCop], which Tethys [his sister] bears in a fragment at Cratylus 402c proves that. Appar¬ 
ently this [Oceanus and Tethys] was the second generation, the children of Uranus and Gaia. Two 
later generations probably extend the four: the younger Chronids, like Apollo, and their off¬ 
spring; this is probably referred to in the Orphic verse at Philebus 66c: “But cease at sixth descent 
your ordered song” (£ktt| 6’ ev yevefi KaTarcanaaie Koopov doi8fi<;). 

10. Argonaut. 1.494ff. [Nietzsche is apparently referring here to Johann Heinrich Voss, 
Hesiods Werke und. Orfeus der Argonaut (Heidelberg: Mohr und Zimmer Verlag, 1806).] 
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ing as, in the beginning, the earth, sky and sea separated themselves from the 
admixture of all things; as the sun, moon, and stars took up their orbits; [as] 
mountains, rivers, and animals came to be; as the Oceanids ruled over Ophion 
and Eurynome for the first time in Olympus; and as they were hurled into the 
oceans by Chronos and Rhea, who were in their turn ousted by Zeus. 11 

A third Orphic theogony 12 places water and primeval mud at the pinnacle; 
they thicken into earth. From this arises a dragon with wings on its shoulders 
and the appearance of a god; on both sides [it has] the head of a lion and that 
of a steer named Heracles or Chronos. He is said to have united with neces¬ 
sity, Adrestea; this then extended itself incorporeally across the entire uni¬ 
verse. Chronos-Heracles produced a gigantic egg that broke open around the 
middle, with the upper half forming the sky and the lower half forming the 
earth. This theogony originates in later times, perhaps. 

A fourth, more ancient [Orphic theogony], supported by many fragments, 
places Chronos at the pinnacle. He produces aether and chaos, from which he 
fashions a silver egg; from this is brought forth the all-illuminating, first-born 
god, Phanes, who is also called Metis, Eros, and Erikapaios ... Androgynous, 
since he contains the seeds of all the gods in himself. Phanes generates out of 
himself Echidna, or night, who, along with Uranus and Gaia, the step-parents 
of the middle generation of gods, is portrayed by Hesiod in her essence. Zeus, 
having successfully taken power, devours Phanes, and precisely because of 
this, he is the epitome of all things. Plato refers to [the motto] “Zeus is the 
beginning and the middle, from Zeus is everything made” as an “old saying” 
(naXaioc, Xoyoq). 13 And so it is also said: “One is Hades and Zeus and Helios 
and Dionysus, One God dwells in all.” 14 Zeus now brings forth out of himself 
the last generation. Most important is the story of Dionysus Zagreus, the son 
of Zeus and Persephone who, torn limb from limb by the Titans, lives once 
again as the younger Dionysus, after Zeus has eaten his still intact heart. 


11. See Preller, Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, neue Folge, 4,385. [Nietzsche refers here 
to Ludwig Preller, “Studien zur griechischen Literatur,” in Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, 
newser., 4 (1846).] 

12. Damascius, Deprinc. 381. 

13. Zeix; ap%f|, Zeix; peatra, Aide; 8’ ek navxa xeruKTai (Laws IV, 715e). [Ueberweg cites this 
Greek phrase. The English-language translation is from Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy, rev. Wilhelm Nestle, trans. L. R. Palmer, 13th ed. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1931).] 

14. el<; Zetx;, el<; ’Ai8r|<;, elc, "HXux;, eh; Aiovuaog, el c, fled*; ev mvxeoai (Lobeck, 440). [This 
citation refers to Christian August Lobeck (1781-1860) and his Aglaophamus: Drei Bucher iiber 
die Grundlagen der Mysterienreligion der Griechen, mit einer Sammlung der Fragmente der 
orphischen Dichter. The phrase is indeed on page 440 of the first volume, on the Orphics; 
English-language translation from Zeller, Outlines. ] 
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Especially significant is the first prosaic cosmogony—that of Pherecydes 
from the island of Syros—in ten books entitled Seven Recesses (or Divine 
Mingling, Theogeny, Theology) , 15 In the beginning there are three primordial 
principles: Zeus, or aether, that whereby all else is made; Chthon, or matter, 
that wherefrom all is made; and Chronos, or time, that wherein all things are 
made. Zeus resembles the breath that flows through all things; Chthon, the 
water that puts pressure on all sides—water here, as with Thales, being pri¬ 
meval flow, primeval mud, the first and thus the best of all, formless and 
qualityless. Zeus transforms himself while he produces, in Eros, the creator 
spirit within the world. With the union of Eros and Chthon begins the second 
Chronos—measured, not infinite, time. Under the influences of Eros and 
time, matter now spills over into the elements fire, air and water: the heavier 
elements sink ever deeper, [while] the lighter elements float ever higher. 

Now we have the Seven Folds, or World Spheres: the realms of (1) Eros 
the Demiurge, (2) Chthon (absolutely displaceable), [(3)] Chronos, [(4)] fire, 
[(5)] water, [(6)] air, and [(7)] earth. If we take Eros, Chthon, and Chronos 
(Xpovoq) together as one region, then we have the TievteKoapoq, or Realm 
of Five Worlds. A powerful generation of gods develops in these spaces. 
Heavenly Eros is born on earth in serpentine form and becomes known as 
Ophioneus. In opposition to him stands destructive time: this is the fight 
between the Ophionids and the Kronids. Chronos and his entourage plunge 
into the oceans. The earth, placed at the innermost recess (jliuxoc;), in the 
universal mist, floating freely in the realm of water (clouds and haze), resem¬ 
bles a winged oak tree of the hardest wood, standing unmoved with out¬ 
stretched pinions hanging in the air. Zeus places an honorary garment around 
it after his victory over Chronos—whereupon it received the name Gaia 
(rouoc)— a robe of rich, marvelous linen, and with his own hands embroidered 
it with land, water, and riverbeds. This literary work has exercised a definite, 
profound influence on those who study nature [ Physiologen ]: we discover 
time and again that all its principles are bound up with theirs—flowing primal 
matter with Thales, active breath with Anaximenes, the absolute Becoming of 
time with Heraclitus, and with Anaximander the unknown, formless, and 
qualityless primal Being, to obteipov. By the way, Zimmerman has proved 
beyond doubt that there was an Egyptian influence on Pherecydes. 16 


15. 'E7rtd|in)xo<; or 0eoKpacria 0£oyovia 0£ota>yia. 

16. [Robert Zimmermann,] “Uber die Lehre des Pherecydes von Syros,” Zeitschrift fur Philo¬ 
sophic und Kritik by Fichte and Ulrici, 24:161, etc.—also in Studien und Kritiken, Vienna 1870. 
[Nietzsches reference here is to Robert Zimmermann (1824-98), Studien und Kritiken zur 
Philosophic und Aesthetik (Vienna: Wilhelm Braumuller Verlag, 1870).] 



FOUR 


Sporadic-Proverbial Preliminary Stage 
of Philosophy 


Homer shows us ethically conscious thought already long in development; its 
expression lies far more with his opposition of individual persons to ethics 
rather than with his aphorisms, from which I recall the most famous: 

As is the generation of leaves, so is that of humanity. 1 

Of all creatures that breathe and walk on the earth there is nothing more 
helpless than a man is. 2 

One bird sign is best: to fight in defense of our country. 3 

For any man whose wits have hold on the slightest achievement, his suppliant 
and guest is as good as a brother to him. 4 

Lordship for many is no good thing. Let there be one ruler, one king, to whom 
the devious-devising Kronos gives the scepter and right of judgment, to watch 
over his people. 5 


1. Iliad, bk. 6,1.146 (oir| 7tep cpu^Xcov yevefi xovr| 8e kocI dv5pa>v). [The entire passage reads, in 
Lattimore s translation, “Then in turn the shining son of Hippolochos answered: ‘High-hearted 
son of Tydeus, why ask of my generation? As is the generation of leaves, so is that of humanity. 
The wind scatters the leaves on the ground, but the live timber burgeons with leaves again in the 
season of spring returning. So one generation of men will grow while another dies’ ” (Homer, The 
Iliad, trans. Richmond Lattimore [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974]).] 

2. Odyssey, bk. 18,1. 130 (o'Odev cxKiSvoxepov yaux xpecpei avGpamoio). [The complete pas¬ 
sage, in Lattimore s translation, reads, “Of all creatures that breathe and walk on the earth there is 
nothing more helpless than a man is, of all that the earth fosters; for he thinks that he will never 
suffer misfortune in future days, while the gods grant him courage and his knees have spring in 
them” (Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Richmond Lattimore [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967]).] 

3. Iliad, bk. 12, 1. 243 (el<; oi(ovo<; dpioxoq, dp.'uveaOai 7iepi 7taxpr|<;). [Book 12 of the Iliad. 
describes the rout of the Danaans. Homer introduces the quotation with, “Looking darkly at him 
tall Hektor of the shining helm answered.”] 

4. Odyssey, bk. 8,1.546 (dvxi Kaaiyvfixou ^Eivoq 0’ i.K£xr|<; xe xexuKxai). 

5. Iliad, bk. 2,1. 204 (oi!>k cxya0bv 7to?U)Koipavvrv eiq Ko(pavo<; eaxco, el<; pacnTieix; q> eficoKe 
Kpovou Ttau; dyKu^opfixeco). 
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Hesiod displays this extraordinary wealth of such popular wisdom once 
more. 6 He embraces it with both hands; he knows nothing of the senti¬ 
ment that private [intellectual] property exists. On the contrary, he reveals a 
fondness for associating himself with the sporadic—but very externally, very 
crudely. In this regard, the fable whose foundations are laid in the Works and 
Days is as awkward as can be: [of] two brothers in an inheritance trial, one was 
cheated, and the other seeks to provoke the judge into an additional partisan 
decision. Then his brother comes and gives him poetic instruction about 
virtue, agriculture, navigation—that is, he assumes as his norm all those 
things, which every ship-faring farmer would have in his individual memory— 
ultimately, even [a sense of] auspicious and inauspicious days. That Hesiod 
could confer such a large amount of proverbs was doubtless due in part to the 
Delphic priesthood, who exhibit the same tendency here as later with the 
wise sayings of the Seven. But it is important that each one of these proposi¬ 
tions (at least their ideas) is far older than the composition of the Works and 
Days; indeed, even the Iliad and Odyssey presuppose them. The contradic¬ 
tion between the aristocratic, heroic world of Homer and that of Hesiod s 
oppressed peasantry is frequently pointed out; in any case, they are not two 
successive periods of time; one does not develop out of the other. 

Both groups probably share an essential proverbial wisdom that was likely 
older than either of them. Also, in the Iliad gnomology [Gnomologie] is much 
less exact than the descriptions of individual heroes. The Delphic Oracle 
likewise makes frequent use of these ancient moral sayings and their formula¬ 
tions; something similar is revealed in Homeric language. The latter contains 
an indefinite number of archaic formulations on which the genuine ancestry 
of the language depends—formulations that would no longer be grammati¬ 
cally understood by later singers and for this reason would be imagined, by 


6. His metaphorical speech, which signifies more than it expresses, is very Greek: like Her¬ 
aclitus said, it “neither speaks nor conceals, but gives signs” (otixe Xzyzi ofe KpuTtxei aXXd 
GT||iaw£i) [Heraclitus, fragment 93; English-language translation is from Philip Wheelwright, 
The Presocratics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966).] It is called alvoq [a tale], connected 
in part to normal occurrences, in part to animal legends—for example, Crab, who, himself 
walking on crooked paths, promotes the straight and narrow to Snake. “Thus spoke the crab as he 
gripped the snake with his claw: ‘A comrade should be straight, and not have crooked thoughts’ ” 
(6 KapKwo<; e<pa %aAoc [claw] xov dcpiv tax(3o)v • euGuv xpq gxaipov eiipev mi pri GKotaa 
(ppovetv). [This unidentified passage comes from Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, bk. 15, sect. 695, 
p. 233. It constitutes scholia 0' (9). The MUSAIOS 1.0c program was crucial for locating this 
source.] Frequently, the instance is drawn in brevity and contents itself with a final verse. The 
proverb is an abbreviated instance [Beispiel] and for this reason is called mpoipia (meaning 
chant [Beigesang] or final verse, so it can also mean refrain) 7ipoo(|iiov, beginning of the song, 
oipr). Or explained otherwise, an oipTi is a narration that only hints at the meaning, not directly 
proceeding to its goal. 
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false analogies, to be new expressions. These archaic formulations make ref¬ 
erence to hymnals in poetry: in them may already be found those ethical 
aphorisms that contain character portraiture [Physiognomy] less exact than 
the later, luminous development of Homeric heroes. The ethical wisdom 
presupposed here is something entirely different from an archaic, mystery¬ 
laden symbolic oriental wisdom of priests, which several recent scholars have 
detected in the background of oldest Greece. 

Also of importance concerning these maxims is their form, the hexameter, 
for here we come across the influence of Delphi once again: “The most 
prevalent view, however, is that Phemonoe was the first prophetess of the god, 
and first sang in hexameter verse/’ 7 According to Plutarch, the first hexameter 
is said to have been de Pythia oraculis (and not Pythius Delphicus theo- 
logicus ): here “heroic verse was heard for the first time.” 8 The Oracle Verses 
would certainly have to be called the most ancient maxims of wisdom, 9 for 
example, such a verse as Works and Days 356: “A man gives to the free¬ 
handed, but no one gives to the close-fisted.” 10 If the hexameter was the 
oldest temple verse, it becomes in this way the verse of wisdom—such a genre 
is first of all created and spread, and then it continually produces new verse 
out of itself. As the temple hymn, with an act of the gods at its centerpoint, 
unfolds by degree into epic poetry, so the oracle [unfolds] into lyric poetry. 
Thus shall we grasp the extraordinary position of honor given Delphi; there is 
neither prophecy nor ethical teachings [but only] an appeal to human con¬ 
science. Such oracular verses were inscribed on stellae and visible spots; 
thousands read them. We are even told of the custom of decorating border 
stones with ethical engravings: “Walk with just intent,” or “Deceive not a 
friend.” 11 


7. Pausanias, Description of Greece, bk. 10, ch. 5 (peyioxri 5e Kod mpa flAeiaxcov e<; OripovoRv 
86^a eoxiv, d><; rcpopavxn; yevoixo f) Oripovori xoh 'Oeoh 7tpa)xr| ml 7ipwxov xo £^apexpov pae). 
[English-language translation is from Pausanias, Description of Greece, with an English trans. by 
W. H. S. Jones, 5 vols. (Loeb Classical Library, 1936).] 

8. De Pythia oraculis, 402d: cropcpepexeTrcepax’ oicovoi Kijpov xe petaaaai. [English-language 
translation is from Plutarch, Plutarch s Moralia, with an English trans. by Frank Cole Babbitt, 14 
vols. (Loeb Classical Library, 1936).] 

9. A number of maxims were already engraved in the temple at Delphi before the Seven Sages: 
Aristotle in the dialogue rcepi tpiXoaocpiac;. 

10. 8ax; dya0f|, ap7ta£ 8e kchcr, Oavaxoio Soxeipa. [English-language translation is from 
Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and- Homerica, with an English trans. by Hugh G. Evelyn-White 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1959).] 

11. See Plato’s Hipparchus 228: axei%£ 8imia 9povcov or pr cpi^ov e^arcdxa. [Nietzsches cita¬ 
tion is slightly incorrect: the two phrases are at Hipparchus 229. English-language translation is 
from Plato, Hipparchus, ed. Gregory R. Crane, Perseus Project (http://www.perseus.tufts.edu).] 



FIVE 


The Preliminary Stages of the Wise Man 
(aocpoq avfjp) 


At first the ancient heroic princes were regarded as excellent teachers of 
wisdom. Consider Chiron, whose Councils of Chiron (\mo0fjicou Xeipcovoq) 
were in circulation—Pindar is familiar with them. 1 His merit was summed up 
by the author of the Battle of the Titans: he was the first “to lead the race of 
mortals to righteousness, revealing oaths and sacred sacrifices and the con¬ 
stellations of Olympus.” 2 Then there is Pitheus the Trojan, 3 from whom 
Hesiods verse 370 in Works and Days is said to come: “Let the wages for a 
friend be settled on and fixed.” 4 Aristotle cited a maxim by Rhadamanthus: 
“Should a man suffer what he did, right justice would be done.” 5 Hence, he 
will be led back, not to cursing the gods, but instead to “vow by the Goose.” 6 

Then comes a series of archaic bards: a lyricist, Olen (’OA,t]v)> who is said 
to have brought Apollonian hymns from Lykia to Delos and from there to 
Delphi, should also be considered the creator of the hexameter; next, Philam- 
mon, who is said to have initially directed the maidens’ choirs; Bakis, an 


1. Fragment 167,171, Boeckh. 

2. ei$ xe 5iKaiocr6vr|v Gvtitcdv yevo<; T^yaye dpicouq mi Gdgicc<; Itaxpou; mi a%f||aaT 

’OA/6|i7tov (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.361. [This fragment is found at Stromateis, or 
Miscellanies, bk. 1, ch. 15, sect. 73(3). According to Fergusons footnotes to Clement, the Ti- 
tanomachy was an epic concerning the battles of giants and gods attributed to Arctinus or 
Eumelus. English-language translation is from John Ferguson, trans., The Fathers of the Church: 
A New Translation, 8 vols. (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1991).] 

3. Concerning him, see Plutarch, Theseus, third scholium; Euripides’ Hippolytus, 264, also 
where, according to Theophrastus, sayings (Xeyogeva) of Sisyphus were referred to. Then scho¬ 
lium to Hermogenes T. 4.43. 

4. piaG6<; 6’ av6pi <p{Xco eipT|pevo<; dpKioq ecrcco. [English-language translation is from Hesiod, 
‘Works and Days ” and “Theogony,” trans. Stanley Lombardo, intro. Robert Lamberton (Indi¬ 
anapolis: Hackett, 1993). This is not verse 370 but rather verse 416.] 

5. eiK£ na Got roc k’ epe^e, 6 (kt|, k’ iGeioc yevovro (Nicomachean Ethics, bk. 5, ch. 5. [English- 
language translation is from Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, trans. W. D. Ross, in The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941).] 

6. (By) Goose and Dog and Ram and the like (%rjva mi Kuva mi Kpiov mi dpoia). [See] 
scholium to Aristophanes, Birds 521 [“Lampon the soothsayer is said to vow 'By the Goose!’ 
instead of‘By Zeus!’ whenever he lied. Two of Socrates’ favorite oaths were ‘By the Goose!’ and 
‘By Dog!’ ” (my translation).] 
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oracular poet; Eumolpus, progenitor of the Eumolpids; Pamplms, between 
Olen and Homer; and Linus, who gave us a cosmogony (Koapoyovia). In the 
beginning, “Time was when all things grew up at once.” 7 We have two other 
fragments: 8 they seem to be attributed [to Linus] by the Pythagoreans. [There 
was also] Musaeus, who produced a theogony (Beoyovia), according to Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius: “He maintained that all things proceed from unity and are 
resolved again into unity.” 9 Aristophanes’ Frogs explains: 

“First, Orpheus taught you religious rites 
and from bloody murder to stay your hands 
Musaeus healing and oracle lore 
and Hesiod all the cultures of lands.” 10 

A very rich literature existed in Plato’s time, which Plato held in contempt: 
“And they produce a bushel of books of Musaeus and Orpheus, the offspring 
of the Moon and of the Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in 
their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but states believe that there 
really are remissions of sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means 
of sacrifice and pleasant sport for the living, and that there are also special 
rites for the defunct, which they call functions, that deliver us from evils in 
that other world, while terrible things await those who have neglected to 
sacrifice.” 11 Thus, we have three preliminary stages to the wise man: the vastly 
experienced old men and princes, the inspired singers, and the ceremonial 
priests (Epimenides). We discover all these types once again in the term 
Seven Sages. 

7. fiv 7 iot£ xoi Xpovoq ofixoq, ev cb apa mvx’ £7C£<pUK£t. [Diogenes Laertius, English-language 
translation is from Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972), bk. 1, sect. 4.] 

8. Joannis Stobaei, Florilegium 5.22 (100.9.1), and Virgil’s Eclogues, bk. 1, ch. 10, 5. [The 
former text is Joannis Stobaei (Joannes Stobaeus), Florilegium, authorized by Augustus Meineke, 
4 vols. (Leipzig, 1855-57), which will be cited frequently in these lectures.] 

9. cpavai xe e^ kvoq xa rcdvxa y£VEG0ai mi Eiq xadxov ava^ucaGai. (Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
of Eminent Philosophers, prologue 3). 

10. ’Optpeix; p£v yap xekex aq 0’ fipiv mxe5£i^£ (povcov x’ a7tex£o0ai | Mouoaioq 8’ E^aKEoeiq 
xe voacov mi %pr|opovq, 'Ho(o8oq 8e | yfjq Epyaoiaq and so on. [Aristophanes,] Frogs 1032f. 
[English-language translation is from Aristophanes, Aristophanes II: Birds. Frogs. Clouds, trans. 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers (Loeb Classical Library, 1924).] 

11. fKptaov 8e 8pa8ov rcapExovxai Mouaalou mi ’Op<p£coq, EeA,t|vt|<; xe mi Mouacbv Eyyovcov 
&q (paoi, m0’ dq 0ur|7totan)oi, 7t£(0ovx£q on povov iSidxaq aLLa mi tto^ek;, (bq dpa ?iua£iq xe 
mi m0appoi aSncripaxcov 8ia 0uaicbv mi miSiaq fi8ov©v eigi pev ^aknv, e(g'i 8e mi 
X£^£Uxf|GaGiv, 6tq xeXexaq KaXouGiv, at xov ekeT mK(bv anoXbociv fipaq, pn 0UGavxaq 8e 
Sfiiva 7i£pip£V£i. [Plato,] Republic II, 364e. [English-language translation is from Plato, Re¬ 
public, trans. Paul Shorey, in The Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed. Edith Hamilton and Hun¬ 
tington Cairns, Bollingen Series 71 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973).] 
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The pronouncement of a wise man is a fixed point for the visualization of 
Greek history; we may fix dates according to such points. The Delphic Oracle, 
which always seeks new means to religious reform, points out seven men as 
prototypes and exemplars, as a lively catechism according to which we may 
live. Only the Catholic catechism presents us with something similar. Human 
beings step into the position of moral proverbs. We must assume from this 
that they were very well known men. The Delphic Oracle shows us a certain 
darkness and cunning in that it does not speak completely indubitably of the 
Seven. It suffices that we seek Seven Sages. Only Thales, Solon, Bias, and 
Pittacus are definite and certain; they were probably clearly designated. The 
remaining three places of honor were unoccupied; we must assume a compet¬ 
itive zeal in all Greek states to place one of their own on this holy list. We have 
a total of twenty-two men who have been said to have a claim to such. It was a 
great contest of wisdom. At Protagoras 343a Plato names Cleobulus, Myson, 
and Chilon. Demetrius Phalereus and many others have Periander, Ana- 
charsis, or Epimenides instead of Myson. The last of these [three] is named by 
Leander the Milesian, who also puts Leophantus in place of Cleobulus. Her- 
mippus names seventeen names, including Pythagoras, Pherecydes, and 
Acusilaus. Dikaiarch makes a noteworthy remark when he calls these men 
“neither sages nor philosophers, but merely shrewd men with a turn for 
legislation.” 12 This assumes a specific sense of oocpoq, obviously the Aristo¬ 
telian, that of the universal, scientific mind. With the qualified exception of 
Thales, they were not this. 

Wonderful but varied legends surround the selection of the Seven. Fish¬ 
ermen fish with a tripod, and so the Milesian populace awards one to their 
wisest. The argument revolves around the catch [the tripod]: they send it 
to Delphi, and there the decision is made. They send it to Thales, who fur¬ 
ther gives it to Solon, who says God is the wisest of all and sends it [back] to 
Delphi. 

Another [legend] among many ("AXhux;): Bathycles the Arcadian be¬ 
queathed a serving bowl and stipulated that it should be given to the wisest. 
Now Thales [first receives the bowl, and then he gives it to...,] etc., etc., until 
it [the serving bowl] came back to him, who then [finally] bequeathes it to 
Didymaeic Apollo. The son of Bathycles had carried the serving bowl around 
with him. Another among many: One of the friends of Croesus received from 
him a golden pitcher for the wisest of all. He brought it to Thales, and so on, 


12. otixe ao<po\)<; otixe cpiAooocpouc;, ouvexoix; 5e xivaq ml vo|lIO0exikoil)<; (Diogenes Laertius, 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 40). 
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and finally [it came] to Chilon; the latter asked the Delphic god who might 
be wiser than himself. And the answer awarded was Myson. Others claim 
Croesus sent the pitcher to Pittacus. Andron tells us that the Aegeans spec¬ 
ified a tripod as their honorary award to the wisest of all men . . . this prize 
being awarded to Aristodem the Spartan. Several sources say that Periander 
sent a cargo ship to the Milesian prince Thrasybulus: it sank, and at that 
spot, fishermen found the tripod. And so on. The main points are: (1) To 
whom is the tripod first sent (Thales, Pittacus, Bias)? (2) Who receives it last? 
(3) What is the sequence [of possession]? (4) Where does the tripod origi¬ 
nate? (5) Where is it awarded (Miletus, Delphi, Thebes)? The number seven 
appears to have already been distinctive in the form of the these legends. The 
core reason is probably an oriental fairy tale of the Seven Wise Masters; what 
characterizes it is obviously the self-determination of the wise ones. In con¬ 
trast, it appears to be historical fact that the Delphic Oracle sanctioned sev¬ 
eral as wise men, e.g., Myson, of whom it is said by Hipponax: 13 

And Myson, whom Apollo s self proclaimed 

Wisest of all men. 14 

The stories from Laertius, 15 Plutarch, 16 and Porphyry 17 are all different. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Tablets of Sayings , which was finally awarded to the Seven 
Sages, is very important. Indeed, anyone at all with a pithy saying places 
himself in relation to them forever. We find extraordinary differences in 


13. mi Muacov ov (onoXktov | aveucev avSpaw acocppoveaxaxov rcavxcov. Fragment 77 Bergk. 
[This verse may be found in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 107. It 
is fragment 45 in Bergk, Griechesche Literaturgeschichte , not 77, as Nietzsche has it.] 

14.1. Self-determination of the wise men (legends), 

2. the Delphic Oracle determines (generalization of particular facts), 

3. the official norms (historical, but only referring to Thales). 

Diogenes Laertius, [Lives of Eminent Philosophers,] bk. 1, sect. 22, says that Demetrius 
Phalereus claimed in the dvaypacpri xwv apxovxoov [List ofArchons] that Thales was proclaimed 
ao(po<; when Damasius was king of Athens (586-585 B.C.E.). That is the historical core fact. 
Marvel at a scientific feat. The reputation of the ao(poi appears to depend on wise sayings that 
are fulfilled (notion of insight into the causality of things). With Epimenides, Pherecydes, and 
Chilon, it is still entirely prophetic: the capture of cities, declines, the sinking of ships and islands, 
and earthquakes foretold. 

15. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1,18f. 

16. Solon, ch. 4. [Life of Solon]. 

17. Cyrillius, Contra Julianum, bk. 1,183; scholium to Aristophanes’ Wealth, vol. 9; cf. Menage 
on Laertius, vol. 1, p. 183, Huebner. [Nietzsche refers here to Isaaci Casauboni, Notae atque 
Menagii, Aegidii, ohservationes et emendationes in Diogenem Laertium. Addita est historia 
mulierum philosophorum ah eodem Menagio scripta, 2 vols., vol. 1 ed. H. G. Huebner, vol. 2 ed. 
C. Jacobitz (Leipzig, 1830).] Mullach, Fr. phil 1.205 [Friedrich Wilhelm August Mullach, Frag- 
menta philosophorum graecorum (Paris, 1860-67).] 
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the case of the maxim “Know thyself!” (yvcoGi oauxov), for example, as to 
whether it is that of Thales, Chilon, Bias, or Apollo and Phemonoe. 18 Three 
editings have survived for us: First, that of Demetrius Phalerus, 19 [which 
quotes] Cleobulus, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Thales, Bias, and Periander. Each 
has twenty or more sayings. Given precedence as core sayings were 


pixpov apiaxov 
priSev ayocv 
yvcoGi aauxov 
Kaipov yvcb0i 
eyyua 7tapa 8’ axa 20 

oi TcAeiaxoi av0pco7coi kockoi 
peAexa xo nav. 


[“Moderation is best!” (Cleobulus)] 
[“Nothing in Excess!” (Solon)] 

[“KnowThyself!” (Thales)] 

[“Know thine opportunity!” (Pittacus)] 
[“Give a pledge and suffer for it!” 
(Chilon)] 

[“Most men are bad!” (Bias)] 

[“Practice makes perfect!” (Periander)] 


Next the collection of Sosiades 21 is not divided according to individual sages. 
In 1495 Aldus Manutius edited a third collection from an old codex, as well 
as Theocritus and other writers; 22 [he includes] Periander, Bias, Pittacus, 
Cleobulus, Chilon, Solon, and Thales. According to Apollodorus, a fourth 
collection based on Diogenes Laertius, On Taking (7iepi alpeoecov), presents 
each with his apophthegms (a7i:ocp0eypaxa). However, a far greater mass 
remains to be collected as Mullach has done, 23 along with a bunch of witty 
anecdotes. The Anthology by Planudes 24 contains a memorial verse: 


18. Cf. Menage on Laertius, p. 197. [Nietzsche refers here to Casauboni, Notae atque Menagii. ] 

19. Stobaei, Florilegium 3.19. 

20. “Give a pledge and suffer for it!” [“Biirgen thut Wiirgen.”] Or Jesus Sirach: “Becoming a 
guarantor has ruined many rich people.” Epicharmos: “Surety is the daughter of blindness, which 
to surety is harm.” 

It can be proven that five sayings were on two facing columns that fastened to the frontage of 
the temple made of marble from Paros [a Greek island] (Ferdinand Schulz in Philologus, vol. 24, 
133), namely, yv6)0i aauxov, pr|8ev dyav, eyyva rcapa 8’ dxa, 0£(p rjpa [“To God the glory!”] and 
the riddlesome E, which has been read Ei (“God, Thou art!”). Schulz explains: “In this way God 
called to the human being: Thou art, i.e., thou art a truly finite, but thinking and conscious being; 
behave as such, behave as a thinking, reasonable being.’ ” 

21. Stobaei, Florilegium 3.80. 

22. Cf. Mullach, [Fragmentaphilosophorumgraecorum,] 215. 

23. [Ibid.,] 218-35. 

24. eTcxd aocpcov epeco Kax’ £7io<; rcoAiv, otivopa, cpcovfiv. pixpov pe:v KAeoPouAoc; 6 A(v8io<; 
£l7t£v ftpiaxov. X(Acov 8’ ev koiAti AaKfiSaipovi- yv(D0i aEauxov. ''0<; 8e Kopiv0ov £vai£, %oAou 
Kpax££iv ll£p{avSpo<;. iKxxaKoq ou8ev dyav, oq £riv y£voq £K MixvAf|vr)<;. Tdppa 8’ opav Pioxoio 
XoAcov iEpaig £v ’A0f|vai^. Touq 7tA£ova<; KaKiouq 8 e B(a<; a7C£(pr|V£ Ilpir|V£u<;. ’Eyyur|v (p£uy£iv 
8 e 0aAfj<; MiAfiaioq riaiSa (bk. 1, ch. 86, trans. Ausonius). [English-language translation is from 
The Greek Anthology as Selected for the Use of Westminster, Eton, and Other Public Schools, 
trans. George Burges (London: George Bell and Sons, 1906).] 
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“I wall speak of the Seven Wise Men with respect to their saying, city, name, voice. 
Cleobulus the Lindian said, Moderation is best. 

But Chilon in hollow Lacedaemon said, Know yourself. 

But Periander, w'ho inhabited Corinth, said, Restrain anger. 

Pittacus, whose family was of Mitylene, said, Nothing too much. 

But Solon said, in holy Athens, Consider the end of life. 

But Bias of Priene declared, The majority are the worse. 

But Thales, the Milesian, said, Avoid being a security.” 



SIX 


Thales 


A strange question, whether he is a Greek or actually a Phoenician! Herod¬ 
otus says of him, “Thales of Miletus, a Phoenician by remote descent .” 1 Clem¬ 
ent calls him “Phoenician by birth .” 2 According to an anonymous author , 3 he 
received the rights of citizenship in Miletus when he came there with Neleus, 
who was forced to leave Phoenicia. In this note we see an earnest effort made 
[to discuss] his Phoenician heritage, which was of prime significance to the 
later Alexandrian scholars. Laertius himself, however, adds that the judgment 
of the majority is that he was a native Milesian from the most brilliant of 
families—namely, from among the Thelidae (who produce the likes of Duris 
and Democritus)—the son of Examyes and Cleobuline: “And [Thales] be¬ 
longed to the Thelidae who are Phoenicians and amongst the noblest de- 
scendents of Cadmus and Agenor ”; 4 this means only that his forefathers be¬ 
longed to the seafaring people of Cadmus, who were mixed with the Ionians 
of Asia Minor. He is Phoenician only in the sense that his family may be traced 
back to Cadmus. This family therefore at one time migrated from Thebes to 
Ionia. 

Concerning his dates we have two definite points: [first,] the testimony of 
Demetrius of Phalerum in the List of Archons (avaypacpri tcov apxovxcov) 
that Thales was proclaimed a Sage (aocpoq cbvopdaGrj) under King Damasias 


1. 0aAeco dv8po<; MiAriaiov, to avsKaGev yevo<; eovxoq OoiviKoq ( Histories 1.170). [English- 
language translation is from Herodotus, The Histories, trans. Aubrey de Selincourt; rev. A. R. 
Bum (Middlesex, U.K.: Penguin Books, 1972 [1954]).] 

2. Ooivd; to yevoq ( Stromateis 1.302). [This fragment may be found at Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis, bk. 1, ch. 15, sect. 66(2). English-language translation is from John Ferguson, The 
Fathers of the Church: A New Translation, 8 vols. (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1991).] 

3. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 22. 

4. £K tcov 0r|Ai5(0v, oi eiai Ooivixeq, EuyevecTaToi tcov ano KaSfXou mi ’Ayrivopoq (Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers ). [English-language translation is from Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1972).] 
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(586-585 B.C.E.); second, he predicted a solar eclipse during the reign of the 
Lydian King Alyattes. 5 In this connection the investigations by J[ulius Z.] 
Zech and A. Hansen prove decisive. 6 According to them, this eclipse fell on 
May 28 in the Julian calendar, May 22 of the Gregorian, in the year 585. It 
turns out that the Sage depends on this—not on the tripod. And this is a fixed 
point like few others: in his chronicles Apollodorus set his [Thales’] birthday 
at the thirty-fifth Olympiad, 1 (640-639 B.C.E.). 7 Therefore he would have 
been approximately fifty-five years old at the time of this eclipse. 

[Thales] must have been an extremely influential man politically: accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, 8 he advised the Ionians, in the face of their downfall to the 
Persians, to unify into a federation of states in defense against the same. Of 
course, he is also said 9 to have accompanied Croesus on his campaign against 
Cyrus [of Persia], and by his resources a canal was constructed to make 
possible the crossing of the Halys River. As a mathematician and astronomer 
he stands at the pinnacle of Greek science. 10 According to Eudemus the 
Aristotelian, Proclus said, concerning Euclid: “Thales was the first to go to 
Egypt and bring back to Greece this study; he himself discovered many prop¬ 
ositions, and disclosed the underlying principles of many others to his suc¬ 
cessors, in some cases his method being more general, in others more empiri¬ 
cal.” 11 [Thales] asserted four propositions in particular: (1) that a circle is 
halved by a diameter, (2) that the angles at the bases of an isoceles triangle are 
equal, (3) that its vertical angles equal each other, and (4) that triangles are 
congruent if one side and two angles of the one are equal to the corresponding 
ones of the other. We may certainly assume that he sojourned in Egypt. 


5. Herodotus, Histories 1.74. 

6. [Julius Z. Zech,] Astronomische Untersuchungen iiberdie wichtigeren Finstemisse, welche 
von den Schriftstellem des klassichsen Alterthums erwahnt werden (Leipzig, 1853). In addition, 
A. Hansen, vol. 7 of Mathematische physikalische Klassiker der sachsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1864), 379. 

7. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 37. 

8. Histories 1.170. 

9. According to Herodotus, Histories 1.75. 

10. It was a great mathematician that gives rise to philosophy in Greece; therefrom comes his 
feel for the abstract, the unmythical, the unallegorical. In this regard we should note that he is 
considered a “Sage” in Delphi, despite his antimythological sentiments. Early on the Orphics 
show the ability to express extremely abstract ideas allegorically. Mathematics and astronomy are 
more ancient than philosophy: the Greeks took over their science from the orientals. 

11. QaXf\c, 8k npmov eiq Aiyurcxov eABcbv pexf|Y0tY £V e{<; xfiv 'EM,a8a xr\v Oecopiav xauxr|v 

Kai noXXa pev ahxoc; ehpe, koXX&v 8k xaq dpxocc, xoiq pex’ auxov ticpriyficaxo, xou; pev m- 
OoXiKcbxepov xou; 5e odo0T|xiKa)X£pov (I conjecture eiSuccbxepov). [Nietzsche does 

not give the exact reference ( Summary, sect. 19). English-language translation is from Greek 
Mathematical Works, vol. 1: Thales to Euclid, trans. Ivor Thomas (Loeb Classical Library, 1939).] 
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According to Plutarch, 12 he pursued business ventures there. The most senior 
witness, of course, is only Eudemus. Thales himself could not have produced 
it [his history], because he left us no writings. Naturally it is precisely the 
Egyptian sojourn that is most strongly emphasized by the oriental tendency of 
later scholars. Now, for the first time, Greek philosophy is said to have not 
originated in Greece. The Phoenicians still had to seek education among the 
Egyptians. In itself, it would be inconceivable that a great astronomical talent 
at that time would not have gone to the Egyptians—at that time, when nothing 
was learned from books and everything was learned orally. There alone he 
found teachers—but also there alone students of his discoveries. Otherwise 
he had no teachers, as was expressly attested. He is considered to have been a 
pupil of Pherecydes by only one source—Tzetzes 13 —but this is probably only 
a conclusion drawn from his philosospheme concerning water and Phere- 
cydes’ mudlike matter. 

[Thales] wrote nothing: this is said directly several times. Aristotle above 
all, however, speaks of him always following old, written traditions, as does 
Eudemus. A Nautical Astronomy (votmucn dcrupovopia) was attributed to 
him. 14 This same was also considered as the work of Phocus of Samos. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, 15 it was in verse: [it was] probably identical to the two hundred 
verses concerning astronomy. 16 Laertius in addition cites On the Solstice, On 
the Equinox , and On Archons. 17 Galen explicitly says: “For even if we are not 
able to show from his writing that Thales declared water is the only prime 
element, [still everyone believes it.]” 18 He died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad, 
according to Apollodorus, 19 at approximately ninety years of age. We read 
these verses on his statue: “Pride of Miletus and Ionian lands, Wisest astron¬ 
omer, here Thales stands.” 20 In addition, on his gravestone, the astronomer is 


12. [Plutarch, Life of] Solon, [ch.] 2. 

13. [John Tzetzes,] Chiliadium, 869. [Tzetzes was a late Byzantine anthologist.] 

14. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, ch. 23. 

15. Pyth, orac. 18. 

16. aaxpovogia (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 34). 

17. Tcepi xpo7xfj<;, 7tepl ioripepiaq and 7iepl apxcov. [The first two titles appear at Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 23.1 could find no reference to this third title 
in Laertius.] 

18. ei yap oxi 0aAxj<; arcetprivaTO oxoixeiov povov etvai to h8(op ek Gnyypdppaxo*; anion 
5eiicvhvai o^k e%opev ([Galen,] Comm, in lib. de natur. human 26). [Cf. Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum. Galeni in Hippocratis de natura hominis 1.27.69, not 1.26. Thanks to R. Scott Smith 
for this translation.] 

19. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. L, sect. 37. 

20. TovSe Ga^fjv MlAr|To<; ’!<*<; 0p£\|/aG ! dv£5£i^£v aaipo^oycav jcavicov 7rp£ophxaiov aocpia 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 34). 
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emphasized as wise (aocpog): “Here in a narrow tomb great Thales lies; Yet his 
renown for wisdom reached the skies.” 21 

Philosophical thought is detectible at the center of all scientific thought, 
even in the lowest scientific activity, philological conjecture. It leaps forth on 
light steps: the understanding slowly huffs and puffs behind her and searches 
for better footing; accordingly, the magical apparition appears enticing to 
him. Two wanderers stand in a wild forest brook flowing over the rocks; the 
one leaps across using the stones of the brook, moving to and fro ever further, 
whether or not the other is left in the rear. The other stands there helplessly at 
each moment. He must first construct the footing that can support his heavy 
steps; when this does not work, no god helps him across the brook. Is it only 
boundless rash flight across great spaces? Is it only greater acceleration? No, 
it is with flights of fantasy, in continuous leaps from possibility to possibility 
taken as certainties; an ingenious notion shows them to him, and he conjec¬ 
tures that there are formally demonstrable certainties. With special alacrity, 
though, his fantasy observes the power in similarity; later reflection measures 
everything by fixed ideas and seeks similarities through equalities, to place 
what has been intuited into succession through causalities. But even inde¬ 
monstrable philosophizing still possesses value, like that of Thales: here all 
footings are discarded, when the logic and rigor of the empirical wills to cross 
over to the proposition “everything is water.” The work of art [ Kunstwerk] 
survives when scientific edifice lies in ruin. All fruitfulness, all driving force 
[treibende Kraft], lies in such instances. Thales [is] long gone, but a painter 
standing before a waterfall will agree with him. Humanity very slowly discov¬ 
ers how complicated the world is: at first it thinks it completely simple, as su¬ 
perficial as itself. The art of the painter also takes humanity as mere surface. 22 

Concerning his actual philosophizing, Aristotle says: “Thales, the founder 
of this type of philosophy, says the principle is water (for which reason he 
declared that the earth rests on water), getting the notion perhaps from 
seeing that the nutriment of all things is moist, and that heat itself is generated 
from the moist and kept alive by it (and that from which they come to be is a 
principle of all things). He got this notion from this fact, and from the fact that 
the seeds of all things have a moist nature, and that water is the origin of the 


21. f] oAiyov x68e Gaga. to 8e k^eo<; o'OpavogriKec; x© TroA/ocppovxCcrccp tooto 0aA.T|Toq 8pr| 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 39). [In parentheses Nietzsche 
questions whether oopavopriKec; might not read obpavov j \ kei .] 

22. [This entire paragraph is a note to the main text; it is not included in the Musarion 
manuscript. I have inserted it at a likely spot.] 
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nature of moist things.” 23 Aristotle is the only reliable source of Thales’ funda¬ 
mental principle. What he gives as conjecture later [scholars] give as an abso¬ 
lute certainty. They further add to this that plants, and even the stars, draw 
nourishment out of the moist mists [and] that all dying things dehydrate. It is, 
in any case, a hypothesis of the natural sciences of great worth. 24 Myth seeks 
to understand all transformation following an analogy to human behavior, to 
human acts of will. Perhaps this was first inspired by the image of the forma¬ 
tion of animal bodies out of semen and eggs: thus could everything solid have 
arisen from the less solid. (Unclarity concerning aggregate conditions and 
chemical qualities.) Well then! Thales sought a material less solid and prop¬ 
erly capable of formation. He begins along a path that the Ionian philosophers 
follow after him. Actually, astronomical facts justify his belief that a less solid 
aggregate condition must have given rise to current circumstances. Here we 
should recall the Kant-Laplace hypothesis 25 concerning a gaseous precondi¬ 
tion of the universe. In following this same direction, the Ionian philosophers 


23. 6 tti<; Toia\)Tr|<; dpxnyoi; cpiAoaocpiai; ([Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 3. [In the manu¬ 
script the full quotation is given in German, with the exception of this short phrase. English- 
language translation is from Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. W. D. Ross, in The Basic Works of 
Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941).] 

24. We should note that twice again the theory of transformation of water has had the greatest 
impact in the natural sciences. In the sixteenth-century water was considered by Paracelsus as 
the fundamental matter because it transforms itself into soil, because it serves as nourishment for 
plants and thereby organic matter and alkali, and finally because it gives an essential component 
to oil-based bodies and to alcoholic spirits, from which it may be separated by burning. “Why 
then would I not judge earth among the primary elements, even though created at the same time 
in the beginning? The reason is because in the end it is prone to change into water.” (Cur autem 
terram non inter primaria elementa, licet inition simul creatam, exist [i] mem [?] causa est quod 
tandem convertibilis est in aquam.) [Translation from Latin by R. Scott Smith.] Struggle against 
the Aristotelian elements. 

Lavoisier s first work (at the end of the eighteenth century) concerns the transformation of 
water into earth ( Erde ); he demonstrated the incorrectness of this universally accepted belief of 
the times. He placed a weighed amount of water into a glass receptacle that at that time was 
known by the name pelican and was so constructed that a tube (which was melted onto the neck 
above) leads back into the belly of the receptacle. He weighed it empty and full of water, as well as 
weighing the whole once he had closed an opening with a glass plug, and then distilled the water 
for one hundred days. The formation of sediments (or Earth, Erde) begins after one month, yet 
he continued with the distillation until the formation of sediment appeared sufficient to him. 
Then he weighed the apparatus all over again. He discovers it is just as heavy as before, from 
which he concludes that no fiery matter has embedded itself, for otherwise, he thought, the 
weight would necessarily have to increase. He next opens it, weighs the water with the sediment, 
[and] finds the weight to be greater yet that of the glass decreased. This leads him to accept that 
the glass was attacked by the water and that th eformation of sediments is not a transformation but 
instead a decomposition. 

25. “Mechanics of the Heavens” and “World System.” [Nietzsche refers here to Pierre-Simon 
de Laplace s Traite de la mecanique celeste, 5 vols. (Paris, 1799-1825), and Exposition du systeme 
du monde (Paris, 1798). 
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were certainly on the right path. To conceive the entirety of such a multi¬ 
farious universe as the merely formal differentiation of one fundamental ma¬ 
terial belongs to an inconceivable freedom and boldness! This is a service of 
such a magnitude that no one may aspire to it a second time. 

We must be suspicious of everything else that one wishes to know about 
Thales, because there were texts attributed to him, e.g., Concerning First 
Principle (rcepi ocpxcbv). 26 In addition to that, indeed, [are attributed] the 
propositions of the unity of the world, the infinite divisibility and alterability 
of matter, the inconceivability of empty space, the fourness of the elements, 
the mixture of materials, the nature and immortality of the soul and of the 
daemons and heroes. Then comes the text Opinions of the Philosophers 
(Placita philosophorum ), by Pseudo-Plutarch. Aristotle further adds that the 
earth swims on water, 27 and Seneca said that earthquakes come about from 
the motion of these waters. 28 We find a noteworthy passage [in Senecas 
Natural Questions] where Thales has been cited by name: “The disc is sup¬ 
ported by this water, he says, just as some big heavy ship is supported by the 
water which it presses down upon.” 29 Thereto [Seneca remarks], “It is point¬ 
less for me to give the reasons for his belief, etc.” 30 Must he not have meant 
the text Concerning First Principle here? Yet [this is] the same writing that 
Aristotle also appears to know and from which he appears to quote these 
thoughts. He further says, “According to Thales, magnets have souls, since 
they attract iron.” 31 In this same work Thales is further said to have believed 
“all things are full of gods.” All these appear to be echoes of this text. Laertius 
says, “Aristotle and Hippias affirm that arguing from the magnet and from 
amber, he attributed a soul or life even to inanimate objects.” 32 And so Hip¬ 
pias assures us of the existence of a Thalesian writing. 

What, then, is the importance of a tradition? Who should hand this down? 
We see in the manner in which Aristotle cites such propositions that they 


26. Cf. Galen in Hippocrates, De tumore, 1.1.1. 

27. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 3, and On the Heavens, bk. 2, ch. 13. 

28. Seneca, Natural Questions 6.6.3.14. 

29. “Hac, inquit, unda sustinetur orbis velut aliquod grande navigium et grave his aquis, quas 
premit.” [English-language translation is from Seneca, Seneca in Ten Volumes, vol. 10: Naturales 
questiones, with an English trans. by Thomas H. Corcoran (Loeb Classical Library, 1972), pt. 2.] 

30. “supervacuum est reddere causas, propter quas existimat, etc.” (Seneca, Natural Ques¬ 
tions, bk. 6, ch. 6. 

31. Aristotle, On the Soul, bk. 1, ch. 2. [English-language translation is from Aristotle, On the 
Soul; Parva Naturalia; On Breath, with trans. by W. S. Hett (Loeb Classical Library, 1935).] 

32. ’ApicrcoTeAriQ 8e mi Tnniaq (paalv auxov mi xoiq d\j/u%oi<; 8i8ovai \|/u%d<; xeKgaipo- 
jievov bk xfj<; ^(0ou xf\q jxayvfixiSoc; mi xou h^EKXpou (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 24). 
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stand next to each other pretty much as claims without interconnections, so 
that their grounds must be questioned first. Well then, there were no writings 
bv Thales, only a very old list of main propositions in the form of “Thales 
thinks . . . , Thales said . . .” (0aA,fj<q cpr|0ri, 0aArj<; eq>r|), and so on as attribu¬ 
tions (a7i:o|Livr|poveu|LiaTa), without grounds, or [at least] seldom with them. 
Only thus do we comprehend the unison between Seneca and Aristotle. Aris¬ 
totle designates such propositions as attributions particularly explicitly: “Oth¬ 
ers say the earth rests upon water. This, indeed, is the oldest theory that has 
been preserved, and is attributed to Thales of Miletus.” 33 Finally, that there 
was a set list [Verzeichniss] of attributions to Thales is proved by Plato: “The 
same as the story about the Thracian maid servant who exercised her wit at 
the expense of Thales, when he was looking up to study the stars and tumbled 
down a well. She scoffed at him for being so eager to know what was happen¬ 
ing in the sky that he could not see what lay at his feet” [emphasis added]. 34 
Finally, Laertius: “And some, including Choerilus the poet, declare that he 
was the first to maintain the immortality of the soul.” 35 So then, separate 
propositions were attributed by Choerilus, Hippias, and Aristotle [and in] an 
anecdote from Plato. No unifying text [exists], because Aristotle speaks of his 
grounds only by way of conjecture. Yet Aristotle considers this collection of 
propositions as worthy of belief. It must be very ancient. 36 Laertius finds a 
short letter from Thales to Pherecydes and to Solon. 37 It is worth noting 
concerning this pseudepigraphic correspondence that Thales is explicitly de¬ 
scribed as “not writing”: he wants to come to Syros to conduct research, 
because he has already sailed to Crete and Egypt; he writes nothing but only 
travels through Greece and Asia. In another letter he invites Solon to visit 
him. These letters are always pleasant for the personal prestige of a philoso¬ 
pher in later antiquity, from time to time also because their authors know 


33. Oi 8’ &p’ i58axoq K£ia0ai ((paal xriv yrjv). Tonxov yap ap%aioxaxov 7iap£i^T)(papev xov 
Xoyov, 5v (paaiv eirceiv GaAfjv xov MiXf)aiov, (bq Sia xo rctaoxTiv elvai pivooaav cbarcep bfXov fj 
xoiooxov £xepov (On the Heavens, bk. 2, ch. 13). [English-language translation is from Aristotle, 
On the Heavens, trans. J. L. Stocks, in Basic Works, ed. McKeon.] 

34. tocntep mi 0aA,rjv daxpovofjxruvxa Kai dvco pAircovxa, rceaovxa e(q (ppeap, Gpaxxa xiq 
£|Li|Li£Xf|q Kai %anieaca 0epajtaiviq avaaK(b\|/ai Aiyexai, (bq xa jiev ev ohpavcp 7ipo0u|ioixo 
EiSfivai, xa 8’ £|H7tpoo0£v atixon Kai rcapa 7io5aq taxv0avoi abxov ( Theatetus, 174a). [English- 
language translation is from Plato, Theatetus, trans. F. M. Comford, in The Collected Dialogues, 
ed. Hamilton and Cairns.] 

35. £vioi 3e Kai atixov 7tp<Sxov eineiv (paaiv a0avaxouq xaq i|/n%aq, <bv eaxi XoipiXoq 6 
7toir|xf|q (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 24). 

36. Most recent literature: F. Decker, De Thalete Milesio, dissertation, University of Halle, 
1865. In addition: [August Bernhard] Krische, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete deralten Philoso- 
phie, 1:34. 

37. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 43. 
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something extra—for example, with the letters of Heraclitus, as Jacob Ber- 
nays has shown. [The letter quoted by Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers,] 1.122, is the reply by Pherecydes in which he assigns Thales 
the editing of his works and tells of his illness from lice. A letter from Anax¬ 
agoras to Pythagoras 38 narrates the death of Thales: he plunged off a cliff 
during the night. “We his students, however, wish not only to remember the 
man but also to entertain our children and audiences with his speech. Thales 
shall forever be the beginning point of our talks.” Here there is reference to 
propositions (Aoyoi) by Thales. Another sort of death [is described] by Laer¬ 
tius; advanced in years, he watched a competition in gymnastics and died of 
heat, thirst, and weakness. 39 


38. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 4. 

39. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 39. 
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Again a Milesian, 1 son of Praxiades: [that Anaximander held] a respected 
position is attested by the note from Aelian that he had been the leader of the 
Milesian colony in Apollonia. 2 Otherwise we know little of his life, yet much 
about his teachings, exactly reversed from the situation with Thales. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus, he was sixty-four years old in the second year of Olympiad 
58 (547-546 b.c.e.). 3 A note refers to a fixed event, probably (possibly?) the 
writing and completion of his book On Nature (rcepi cpnoecoc;). 4 This work 
is the first of its sort! Themistius says, “(Anaximander) was the first of the 
Greeks whom we know who ventured to produce a written account on na¬ 
ture.” 5 “Previously writing in prose was usually cause for criticism and was not 
customarily practiced by the earlier Greeks.” 6 But Laertius expressly shows 
us what sort of writing it was: “His exposition of his doctrines took the form of 
a summary which no doubt came into the hands, among others, of Apol¬ 
lodorus of Athens.” 7 An except of his writing is not discussed here, but rather 


1. Concerning important remark about his personality, previously overlooked, see L. VIII 70. 
[Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 70.] 

2. Aelian, Var. Hist., bk. 3, ch. 17. [This is the Varia Historia, or Historical Miscellany; see 
Aelian, Historical Miscellany, trans. N. G. Wilson (Loeb Classical Library, 1997).] 

3. Olympiad 58,2. 

42,3 £yeveTO according to Hippolytus, that is, acc. to Apollodorus 
58,2 

. 16 X 4 = 64. 

4. As with Democritus? Or cleft of the ecliptic? Pliny [Histories, bk.] 2, [ch.] 8, gives Olympiad 
58. 

5. Themistius, Orat. 26, p. 317 Harduin (e0appr|ae7tp©Toq— 'EAAf|vcov Aoyov E^eveyKEiv Tiepi 
cpnaeax; auyyeypaji|ievov). [The English-language translation is from G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and 
M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 2d ed. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983).] 

6. [Ilplv 5e eiq ovei8o<; Ka0£iorr|K£i to Xoyovc, anyypdtpEiv mi otiic evopi^ETo toic; 7tpoa0£v 
''EAArjai (Themistius, Orations 26). This sentence immediately follows the previous one. Trans¬ 
lation by R. Scott Smith. ] 

7. TCOV 8e dpEOKOVTGOV CC^TO) 7t£7tOVT|TC)Cl KECpataxiG)8r| TT|V EK0ECJIV, fl7t£p 7t£pi£n)X£ KOti 6 
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the writing itself is described (and then extremely unusually) as the summary 
of his main propositions (not an exposition), thus similar to that supposed for 
Thales—only he invented the form and spoke in the first person. 

Aristotle and Simplicius have preserved several remarkable remnants 
characteristic of his dialectic. When the Suidas says, “He wrote On Nature , 
Circuit of the Earth and On the Fixed stars and a Celestial Globe and some 
other works,” it is a mix-up. 8 Specifically, Laertius says of him, “He was the 
first to draw on a map the outline of land and sea, and he constructed a globe 
as well,” 9 that is, a geographic chart and celestial globe. The invention of the 
sundial probably reduces down to this, that it was introduced by the Hellenes 
(in Lacedaemonia): the gnomon (yvcbpcov). The Babylonians had possessed it 
for a long time, according to Herodotus. 10 Pliny attributes it to Anaximenes. 11 
We would be nearly guessing about his relationship to Thales if he had not 
also been described as a well-known student (exoupoq yvcbpqux;) and so on. As 
a mathematician and astronomer, he must have studied with his famous coun¬ 
tryman, during whose famous solar eclipse he was in his midtwenties. In this 
regard his philosophical principle reveals the intellectual continuation of 
Thales’ ideas. Since he did not write, however, we must presume an oral 
tradition. Reports about the most ancient successions are made very ar¬ 
bitrarily based on later paradigms. Philosophical schools did not exist at 
that time. 

As his principle (ap%fi)—an expression he made into a term—he contem¬ 
plated the Indefinite (to obreipov). We should not be misled by this concept, 
as happened to the ancients, who transferred to him problems recognized 
later. It is horrible that genuine groundwork is absent in the writing—hence 
the varied outlooks in antiquity. We exhibit first a pair of firm statements: 
“The Unlimited, embracing and governing all,” according to Aristotle, “being 
‘immortal and indestructible.’ ” 12 We separate warmth and cold for the first 


’A7toAA65copO(; 6 ’A0r|vau)<; (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 2. 
[English-language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, 
trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 

8. eypaye rcepi (puaeax;, yf\q rcepioSov, rcepi xcov arcAavcov ml atpaipav mi &AAa xiva. 
[English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers. 
Nietzsche says this is a Verwechselung, or mix-up, often meaning a case of mistaken identity.] 

9. ml yh<; kocI 0otAdcar|<; rcepipexpov rcpcoxoc; £ypa\|/ev, aAAa ml acpaipav mxeaiceuace 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 2. 

10. Herodotus, Histories, bk. 2, ch. 109. 

11. Pliny, [Histories, bk.] 2, [ch.] 76. 

12. xo foreipov 7iepie%ei drcavxa mi rcdvxa KuPepva- aOavaxov yap ecxi mi ava>Ae0pov 
([Aristotle,] Physics, bk. 2, ch. 4). [English-language translation is from Aristotle, The Physics, 
with an English trans. by Philip Id. Wickstead and Francis M. Cornford, 2 vols. (Loeb Classical 
Library, 1929).] 
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time by removal. The flux is produced from the mixture of both of these; he 
considered the water to be the semen of the world. 13 Thus he made two great 
advances over Thales, to wit, a principle of waters warmth and coldness and a 
principle of the Unlimited, the final unity, the matrix of continuous arising. 
This One alone is eternal, ungenerated, incorruptible, yet not only the prop¬ 
erties of the uncreated lie expressed in its name. All other things become and 
pass away, [hence] the remarkable, deep sentence, “Where existent things 
have their coming-to-be, thereto must they also perish, 'according to neces¬ 
sity, for they must pay retribution and penalty for their injustices, in accor¬ 
dance with the assessment of time/ ” 14 We see an almost mythological repre¬ 
sentation here. All of Becoming is an emancipation from eternal Being; for 
this reason, [it is] an injustice consequently imposed with the penalty of 
perishing. We recognize the insight that all that becomes is not true. Water 
also becomes: he believes it to arise from contact between warmth and cold¬ 
ness. Thus it cannot be the principle, the dcp^f]. Warmth and coldness also 
evaporate and therefore must be two. He needs a background unity that can 
be described only negatively; the Unlimited, something that cannot be given 
any predicate from the actual world of Becoming and so something like the 
“thing-in-itself.” This was the incredible leap of Anaximander! His successors 
went more slowly. The individual who breaks off from the Unlimited must 
nonetheless return once again to the same, in accordance with the order of 
time (Kara xrv xofi xpovou xa^iv). Time exists for these individual worlds [or 
monads, Individual-Welt] alone; the Unlimited itself is timeless. A view of the 
world worthy of serious consideration! All of Becoming and Passing Away 
expiates, must give xiaiq (penalty) and retribution for injustice (8ikt| xfj<; 
d8iida<;)! How can something that deserves to live pass away? Now we see all 
things passing away and consequently everything in injustice. We cannot 
attribute the predicates of perishable things, then, to that which is truthful: it 
is something other, to be described by us only negatively. Here we have stirred 


13. Plutarch at Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, bk. 1, ch. 8, sect. 1; Aristotle, On Meteorol¬ 
ogy , bk. 2, ch. 1. 

14. [Since Nietzsche s Greek text differs in two ways from the received text, this translation is 

my own and incorporates his German translation in Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks. 
Nietzsche reverses the order of xiciv (penalty) and 5bcr|v (retribution) found in the received 
version; more important, he deletes the word dAArAoic; (to each other). His Greek text runs as 
follows: &v 8e f| yevecdc; ecm xoic; o8ai mi xr\v cpopdv etc; xauxa yiveoGai, mxa xo %ped)v. 

8i8ovai yap auxa xtcnv mi 8ikt|v xfjc; aSndac; mxa xqv xou xpovou xa^iv. Consequently this 
translation differs from well-known translations. This is a variant of Anaximander fragment 1 
from Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics 6a, that is, Simplicius In phys. 24.17. For the original Greek 
text, as well as translations by Kirk, Raven, and Schofield and others, see the material on this 
section in the translators commentary.] 
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up a gaggle of problems: How can individual worlds arise? What is the force 
that makes their development possible out of the One Unlimited? What is 
Becoming? What is time? 

The influence of the first writing must have been incredible; the impetus 
to the doctrines of the Eleatics, along with those of Heraclitus, of Empedo¬ 
cles, and so forth, is given here. In this regard the question here was no longer 
purely physical; rather, the origin of the world as a sum of unexpiated in¬ 
justices offers a look into the most profound ethical problems. Thales was 
infinitely outdone in this way: in the division of an eternal world of Being only 
negatively conceivable to us from an empirical world of Becoming and Pass¬ 
ing Away lies a posing of questions of immeasurable importance. May the path 
that led to it now still be so harmless and naive! 

Apparently the later Aristotelian philosophers did not at all grasp the 
seriousness of this question, since they argue over the proper auxiliaries [Ne- 
bending ] for Anaximander, above all, what sort of matter the Unlimited has 
really been. It has been said to be something between air and water (for 
example, [by] Alexander Aphrodisiensis) 15 or between air and fire. Aristotle 
probably gave the impetus in On the Heavens: “Some assume one [element] 
only, which is according to some water, to others air, to others fire, to others 
again something finer than water and denser than air, an infinite body—so 
they say—embracing all the heavens.” 16 He does not say who these are, nor 
does he name those who assume something between air and fire. 17 It is purely 
arbitrary, indeed, entirely false and contradictory to the essence of his Un¬ 
limited, to think of Anaximander here. However, the commentators have not 
understood Aristotle; he did not mean Anaximander, for he says all those who 
assume such a mediating thing consider all things to arise from thickening and 
thinning. Yet in the Physics , 18 speaking specifically of Anaximander, Aristotle 
says that he did not consider things to arise from thinning and thickening. Just 
as mistaken is the argument, continued to this day, whether Anaximander had 
conceived the Unlimited as a mixture (javyjLia) of all actual material or as 
indefinite material. It is correct that something with no qualities known to us 


15. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 5, and bk. 1, ch. 6. 

16. evioi yap ev pbvov xmoxCGevxat mi xouxo ol pev i55cop, ol 8e depot oi 8e 7rCp, ol 5e i58axo<; 
p.ev ^£7tx6xepov, depot; 8e 7n)Kvoxepov o rcepiexeiv <pacK navxac, xoxx; oupavobc; drceipov dv 
(Aristotle, On the Heavens, bk. 3, ch. 5). [English-language translation is from Aristotle, On the 
Heavens, trans. J. L. Stocks, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: 
Random House, 1941).] 

17. Aristotle, Physics, bk. 1, ch. 4. 

18. Aristotle, Physics, bk. 1, ch. 4. 
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is intended; for this reason the one indefinable nature (jiia (puaiq aoTuaioq), 
is, as Theophrastus says, indefinable for us, yet not, of course, indefinable in 
itself. Thus [it is] not a material without definite properties, still less a mixed 
product of all definite properties of things, but rather a third thing, which is 
for us, of course, Unlimited. Well then! Aristotle is not completely correct in 
his pronouncement on this point. He says, “And this is the ‘One’ of Anax¬ 
agoras; for instead of ‘all things were together’—and the ‘Mixture’ of Em¬ 
pedocles and Anaximander. . . .” 19 Yet this is the single passage that could 
mislead us; either it is a very imprecise expression that refers to an entirely 
distant similarity to the teachings of Empedocles, or we must suppose a 
lacuna that [the phrase] to drceipov occupies. By the way, a misunderstanding 
(through the teaching of Anaxagoras) strongly suggests itself. But a passage by 
Theophrastus says explicitly that Anaxagoras agrees with Anaximander in 
relation to primal matter only in the case when a substance without definite 
properties (pia (puai q cxotugtck;), instead of a mixture from definite and quali¬ 
tatively different materials, is being presumed. 20 With this expressed declara¬ 
tion I close the question as to the meaning of the Unlimited. The ancients and 
those more recent assume that it designates “the Infinite,” a material infinite 
relative to mass. We concede that the Indefinite (to aopioxov) certainly also 
lies in concepts, but not in words, while among the Pythagoreans it was 
designated in words only as the Indefinite. The single reason for this inter¬ 
pretation is a short remark from the aphoristic book of Anaximander: “He 
tells for example why it is infinite, that the existing creation [of things] in no 
way fails.” 21 Aristotle presupposes this sentence in Physics , book 3, chapter 8, 
where he polemicizes against the idea that primal matter must be infinite if it 
is said to be possible that continually more novel beings are produced from it. 
This conclusion is not correct, yet Aristotle credits it to Anaximander. He 
understood the Unlimited in this sentence, accordingly, as “infinite” and “infi¬ 
nitely large.” Out of the partitioning of his principle, however, follows only 


19. ml toOt’ eax! to ’Ava^ayopov ev mi ’EiitteSokXeotk; to piypa mi ’Ava£i|idv8pou 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 12, ch. 2). [The entire passage runs: “And this is the ‘One’ of Anax¬ 
agoras; for instead of ‘all things were together’—and the ‘Mixture’ of Empedocles and Anaxi¬ 
mander and the account given by Democritus—it is better to say ‘all things were together 
potentially but not actually.’ ” English-language translation is from Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. 
W. D. Ross, in Basic Works, ed. McKeon.] 

20. Theophrastus in Simplicius, Physics 6.6. 

21. ^iyei o8v 8ia t{ drceipov egtiv; iva pr|5ev fiAAeiTTfl f) yevean; fi ticpiaTapivri (Stobaeus, 
Eclogues, bk. 1, 292). [The English translation here is from the standard text in Stobaeus and in 
Diels. My thanks to R. Scott Smith for help with this problem.] 
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that what is characteristic of his principle is precisely the Indefinite Nature 
(f) aopicruoq (pnoiq). Infinity is a viewpoint that lies far away: it would be odd if 
the principle were named not after what is characteristic but after something 
accidental. 

Well now, this belief in the Unlimited as “infinite” refers precisely only to 
this sentence, which, first of all, does not interpret him logically and, second, 
can be interpreted in another way. The fundamental idea of Anaximander was 
indeed that all things that come to be pass away and thus cannot be a princi¬ 
ple; all beings with definite properties are things that come to be, thus true 
Being must not have all these definite properties, [for] otherwise it would 
perish. So why must the primal Being be unlimited? Indefinable (aopicrcov)? 
With this, Becoming does not cease. For every definite being, Becoming 
would inevitably come to an end, because all determinant things perish. The 
immortality of the primal Being lies not in its infinitude but rather herein, that 
it is bare of definite qualities leading to destruction. If primal Being were defi¬ 
nite (opioxov), it would also be “coming-to-be” (yiyvopevov), but in this way it 
would be condemned to perish. So that generation does not cease, the primal 
Being must be superior to it. With this we have brought unity into the expla¬ 
nation of Anaximander and are justified in this statement by the penalty tick; 
and injustice. Of course, we must then accept that the Unlimited has not been 
understood previously. It is not the “Infinite” but instead the “Indefinite.” 

Relative to the fundamental idea, the other physical doctrines are less 
important; here we see him standing on the shoulders of Thales. Out of the 
Unlimited come warmth and coldness; from them, water. From here on he is 
only a continuation of Thales, with whom he says “all things are made of 
water” (h5cop cpapevoq elvoci to 7iav). 22 Three sorts out of the flux keep to 
themselves; the earth, the air, and the circle of fire that surrounds the whole 
like bark to a tree. The fiery circumference frequently shattered: the fire was 
enclosed by thickened air in wheel-shaped hulls; it flows out of the hubs of 
these wheels. Whenever these hulls stop themselves up, solar and lunar 
eclipses occur. The waning and waxing of the moon are connected with this. 
The fire is fed by evaporation of earth; through the warmth of the sun, the 
earth dries out. Anaximander described the stars as gods (the inhabitants of 
heaven). What is remarkable about his move, which repeatedly recurs from 
now onward, is that it is a rectification of folk belief by means of natural 
science rather than a freedom of spirit. That Anaximander considered the 


22. Cf. Kern, Philologus XXVI, 281, Theophrastus on Melissus. [Nietzsche refers here to 
“Theophrastou peri Melissou,” by Franz Kern (1830-94) in Philologus 26 (1846).] 
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world as infinite is impossible: that is a misunderstanding of the Unlim¬ 
ited. Otherwise, what could the ring of fire signify as the rind of the cosmic 
ball? Simplicius counts Anaximander among those who held the world to be 
bounded. 23 

A misunderstanding of his principle is connected with the question, What 
does it mean that he presumed “countless worlds”? Specifically, do they coex¬ 
ist or do they exist in succession? The countless worlds (obteipoi Koajioi) 
stood fixed; “countless” worlds probably had a place in the “Infinite” once 
assumed. For example, Simplicius [says,] “Anaximander, by hypothesizing 
that the essential principle is limitless in size, seems from this to make the 
universes boundless in number.” 24 Zeller states that the countless worlds 
existing alongside one another are the stars. 25 I consider this explanation 
incorrect and in general consider the testimonies for a coexistence of the 
countless worlds as mistaken. Correct are those propositions that guarantee 
that the world is destroyed, that the sea gradually wanes and dries out and that 
the earth is gradually destroyed by fire. Hence this world perishes, yet Be¬ 
coming does not cease; the next world coming to be must also perish. And so 
forth. Thus, countless worlds exist. 

Anaximander thought of the origin of living beings in this way; the earth 
forms itself from a fluid condition, [and] the moisture dries through the 
effects of fire; the remainder, having become salty and bitter, runs together 
into the precipices of the sea. Its form is that of a wagon, one-third as high as it 
is wide. We are on the upper level. Out of the mud [originate] the animals, the 
land animals, too, along with human beings, originally in fish form, since the 
drying out of earth originates the later forms. 

Toward a General Evaluation. His writing is important beyond its relation 
to Thales: acceptance of a metaphysically true Being, a world in opposition to 
Becoming and the transient physical world; the qualitatively undifferentiated 
as primal matter and, in contrast to it, all things qualitatively definite, individ¬ 
ual, and particular as afflicted with injustice (aSuda); [and the] posing of the 
question concerning the value of human existence (the first pessimist philoso¬ 
pher). The consequences of these meditations: the future annihilation of the 
world, infinite worlds one after another. Otherwise he continues the physio- 


23. Simplicius, scholia in Aristotle 505a, 15. [I was unable to determine this reference.] 

24. ’Ava^iiiavbpoq pev drceipov xco peyeOei xtjv apxnv Oepevoq, duieipouq auxov xa) 7t?tf|0£i 
Koajiouq 71018W 5 ok£i (Simplicius, In de caelo 91.6.34. [See Simplicii in Aristotelis de Caelo 
Commentaria, ed. I. L. Heiberg, vol. 7 (Berlin, 1894), p. 202, sect. 34. Thanks to R. Scott Smith 
for this translation of the Greek.] 

25. Zeller, vol. 1, 200. [Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, part 1: Allgemeine Einleitung: vorsokratische Philosophic (Leipzig, 1869).] 
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logical theory of Thales, that all things originate from water. That is not his 
genuine greatness but rather his knowledge that the primal origins of things 
may not be clarified out of any material at hand: he fled into the Indefinite (to 
coteipov). His successor? Anaximenes, by nature far more impoverished and 
unoriginal [than Anaximander] as a philosopher and metaphysician but far 
more significant as a student of nature. 



EIGHT 


Anaximenes 


[Anaximenes was] likewise from Miletus, the son of Eurystratus; otherwise, 
we know nothing [of him]. The real problem is his chronology and his alleged 
study under Anaximander. The trustworthy Apollodorus says he was born 
during Olympiad 63 (529-525 b.c.e.) and died around the time of the con¬ 
quest of Sardis—that is, the conquest by the Ionians under Darius, in Olym¬ 
piad 70 (499 b.c.e.). 1 Accordingly he would have died early, at approximately 
thirty years of age. Well then, no one believed this testimony, and [all] pre¬ 
sumed its corruption. Given this testimony, specifically, he could not have 
been a student of Anaximander, who died shortly after the second year of 
Olympiad 58 (that is, 547 B.C.E.), thus around twenty years before the birth of 
Anaximenes. If this testimony has been properly handed down, Apollodorus 
denied his studies , rejecting the teacher-student succession (8ia8oxn) of An¬ 
aximenes. Well, we must remain extremely suspicious of these ancient succes¬ 
sions (SiaSoxoci) in themselves; it would be entirely unmethodical to give 
preference to testimony making the student relationship possible. If the re¬ 
mark by Laertius stands entirely alone, however, we would be justified to 
assume a mistake in communication by Laertius. I pose the question: Is there 
any item that supports this chronology by Apollodorus? Yes: “According to 
some, he was also a pupil of Parmenides.” 2 Well, Parmenides' period of flour¬ 
ishing was Olympiad 69, according to Apollodorus. This claim—that is, that 
Parmenides taught the twenty-year-old Anaximenes—makes no sense rela¬ 
tive to all other datings of Anaximenes and is commensurable only with his 
birth in Olympiad 63. We gather from this that this testimony by Laertius is 
not a corrupted reference. We shall further even discover who is the guaran- 


1. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 3. 

2. £vioi 8e mi riapjaeviSou <paaiv dtKouaai auxov (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 3). [English-language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the 
Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1972).] 
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tor for this testimony. According to Laertius, 3 4 Theophrastus testifies in his 
Epitome (cpuaiKt] iaxopia) that Parmenides had [in turn] been a pupil 
of Anaximander. 1 Well then, Anaximander flourishes in the second year of 
Olympiad 58, at sixty-four years of age. Eleven Olympiads (i.e., forty-four 
years) later comes the flourishing of Parmenides. If we assume Parmenides 
was twenty years old while in the audience of Anaximander, then he flourishes 
forty-four years later, thus at approximately sixty-four years old, in Olympiad 
69. We should remark here that in any case, we must trust Theophrastus also 
that the twenty-year-old Parmenides was taught by Anaximander. 5 6 

Thus in the second year of Olympiad 58, Anaximander flourishes at sixty- 
four years of age. A twenty-year-old Parmenides hears him [lecture]. In 
Olympiad 69 Parmenides flourishes at sixty-four years of age. Anaximenes is 
taught by him at twenty years of age. 

This chronology is so consistent that we must trust it to [be from] one 
source—Theophrastus—the most ancient witness. This becomes important, 
because this most ancient witness rejected the Anaximander-Anaximenes 
teacher-student succession (SuxSoxoci). All later datings, however, were made 
to clarify this [relationship]. The conquest of Sardis would be a fixed point in 
time; one looked around for a more ancient one, for the conquest by Cyrus in 
Olympiad 58; for example, Hippolytus s Refutations reckoned the prime of his 
life in relation to it, as did the Suidas f (where yeyove = rjKpa^e and where ve’ 
should be written instead of vrf). Well then, to justify [attribution of] the 
succession, a previous conquest was harked back to, and the flourishing of 
Anaximenes was dated thereto. However, then the floruit dates of Anax¬ 
imenes and Anaximander coincide, and consequently they are turned into 
contemporaries or friends. 7 We naturally embrace Theophrastus and Apol- 
lodorus and reject the teacher-student relationship [alleged by Diogenes 
Laertius]. Quite to the contrary, avast panorama opens up around the student 
relationship of Parmenides to Anaximander! That Anaximenes heard Par¬ 
menides, is, however, not equally valid, and remains ineffectual to his ideas. 
Yet he is not—like Hippo, Idaeus, and Diogenes of Apollonia—from the lower 
classes, and he has attained such incredible stature only to create a bridge 


3. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 21. 

4. Suidas: nap(j.evi8r|(;—ax; 8e 0eo(ppaaxoq, ’Ava^igavSpov xou MiAnaiou. This may not be 
found in Laertius, as Zeller thinks (I, 468). [This material is from the Suidas lexicon entry for 
Parmenides: “according to Theophrastus, Anaximander the Milesian” (my translation).] 

5. Suidas: ’Ava^i|aevr|<;—ol 8e Kai napjieviSou &paaav. [This material is from the Suidas 
lexicon entry for Anaximenes: “they said Parmenides also” (my translation).] 

6. Hippolytus, Refutations 1.7. 

7. Simplicius, In da caelo 373b; Eusebius, Praep. evang. 10.14.7. 
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between Anaximander and Anaxagoras. Consequently Apollodorus also must 
have rejected that Anaxagoras was his student, for Anaximenes died at Olym¬ 
piad 70, just when Anaxagoras was born. Well then, according to Apollodorus , 
Anaxagoras remains without successors of his own (connection to a previous 
one). Those who believe in the succession are required to reckon his flourish¬ 
ing at Olympiad 70, the year, according to Apollodorus, in which he was born. 
Thus, Anaximenes is backdated, Anaximander is backdated—all to favor the 
Ionian 8ia8o%f|! 8 At just this moment I will introduce a table of datings by 
Apollodorus: 


Olympiad 35,1 
40 
42,2 
63 

69 

70 
80 


Thales is born. 

Xenophanes is born. 

Anaximander is born. 

Anaximenes (who thus, to be a pupil to Parmenides, 
must have been in Elea), is bom. 

Parmenides and Heraclitus flourish. 

Anaxagoras is born. 

Democritus is born. 


So Apollodorus had already leveled a sharp criticism against the successions 
(at least according to Erastosthenes), and we must entrust ourselves to him. 
The method of preferring the numbers with whose help the succession be¬ 
comes possible is entirely incorrect. We separate Anaximenes from Anaxi¬ 
mander, therefore, and believe that he belongs with Parmenides. Well, Par¬ 
menides, in essence, thought deeper through the ideas of Anaximander in 


8. Antisthenes—who regards Diogenes [of Apollonia] as the pupil of Anaximenes and [says] 
“his period was that of Anaxagoras” (f|v 8e ev xoiq xpovon; Kara ’Ava^ayopav)—also belongs 
to this postdating (9.52). This Diogenes [of Apollonia] has also received a false stature and has 
been mistaken for Diogenes Smyrnaeus. Diocles had found “Democritus, Diogenes, Anax- 
archos” and so made an empty list. The division between Ionian and Italian philosophy from 
Diocles himself? [This very confusing footnote may be explained as follows. Antisthenes the 
chronicler considered Diogenes of Apollonia to have been a student of Anaximenes and to have 
lived during the same period as Anaxagoras. Coming across the name “Diogenes” in Antisthenes’ 
list of successions, Diocles mistook it to refer to Diogenes of Smyrna, the Democritean philoso¬ 
pher. These two thus become inverted in historical order. To complicate matters further, a third 
Diogenes, Diogenes Laertius, accepted the mistake made by Diocles and reports in Lives of the 
Eminent Philosophers that Diogenes of Apollonia, according to Antisthenes, was a student of 
Anaximenes and lived in the time of Anaxagoras. Nietzsche implies that Laertius preserved the 
mistake for the sake of backdating, hence supporting his own theory of succession. Simplicius 
also apparently suffered the same confusion as Diocles. A final complication: Nietzsche gives an 
incorrect citation for Lives; the relevant passage is at book 9, chapter 57, not chapter 52. Nietz¬ 
sche also adds an inconsequential ev to the Greek text. See Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Pre- 
socratic Philosophers, and Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3d ed., ed. Simon Hornblower and 
Anthony Spawforth (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), s.v. “Diogenes.”] 
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half of his philosophy—as shall later be demonstrated; he sought in the second 
half of his thinking to show what view of the world results from the standpoint 
of ordinary awareness. And here he proceeds from the dualism of hot and cold 
posited by Anaximander, who also designates thin and thick, light and dark¬ 
ness, and earth and fire as opposites. Anaximenes adds to this completely 
mythical presentation of imagery—accepted certainly for the first time— that 
all things have arisen due to the thinning and thickening of an original mate¬ 
rial. Simplicius: “For in the case of him [Anaximenes] alone did Theophrastus 
in the History speak of rarefication and condensation, but it is plain that the 
others, also, used rarity and density.” 9 

Also in this connection thinning and thickening. To him, heating up is the 
same as thinning down; cooling off, the same as thickening. Air turns into fire 
through thinning and into wind through thickening; [it] further [turns] into 
clouds, then into water, then into earth, and finally into stone. The signifi¬ 
cance of this principle of thinning (dpaicooic;) and thickening (tiukvcook;) lies 
in its advancement toward an explanation of the world from mechanical 
principles—the raw material of materialistic atomistic systems. That, how¬ 
ever, is a much later stage that already assumes Heraclitus and Parmenides: 
[atomism] immediately after Anaximander would be a miraculous leap! What 
we have here [in Anaximenes] is the first theory answering the question, How 
can there be development out of one primal material? With this he ushers in 
the epochs of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus—in other words, the 
later movement of the natural sciences. In the later period this problematic 
how is still not brought up at all. Anaximenes is a significant student of nature 
who, as it appears, rejected the metaphysics of Parmenides and rather sought 
to consolidate his other theories scientifically. 

Yet it is entirely incorrect to place him without further qualification in the 
series Thales and water, Anaximander and the Unlimited, Anaximenes and 
air, Heraclitus and fire, for his feat is not to suggest something as the primal 
material blit rather [to formulate] his ideas about the development of the 
primal matter. He belongs, in this way, to a later period. We may not speak of 
him before we get to Anaxagoras, until after Heraclitus and the Eleatics. We 
have, specifically, seven independent paradigms [ Rubriken ], in other words, 
seven appearances of independent original philosophers: (1) Anaximander, 
(2) Heraclitus, (3) the Eleatics, (4) Pythagoras, (5) Anaxagoras, (6) Empedo- 


9. £7ti yap tovtoo) jiovov (’Ava^ipivcnx;) 0e6<ppaaxo<; ev xr\ ioxopia rnv p.dvcooiv eipriKe mi 
tt]v 7t6kvcogiv Simplicius, Physics 32a. [English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and 
Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers. They cite Physics 149.32.] 
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cles, and (7) the atomists (Democritus). The coupling of these by means of 
successions is arbitrary or entirely incorrect. There are seven totally different 
ways of considering the world: where they coincide, where they learn from 
one another, usually lies the weaknesses in the nature of each. Anaximenes 
is a forerunner of the last three paradigms: he died young and cannot be 
properly compared to these seven. His relationship to them is similar to 
that of Leucippus to Democritus, Xenophanes to Parmenides, or Thales to 
Anaximander. 



NINE 


Pythagoras 


Immediately following Anaximander comes the place of Heraclitus. He 
would be entirely falsely characterized if we, like [Max] Heinze, 1 were to find 
the decisive advance of Heraclitus in an acceptance of a qualitative transfor¬ 
mation of fire, in contrast to those who explain the manifold nature of ap¬ 
pearances by way of association and separation, thickening and thinning, for 
these theories of thinning and thickening (dpouooon; and nx>KV(nciq) are later 
and newer than [those of] Heraclitus. Precisely here we observe an advance 
of natural scientific thinking, as opposed to Heraclitus. We must on the con¬ 
trary compare Heraclitus with Anaximander to specify his advance. The Un¬ 
limited and the world of Becoming were compared in incomprehensible 
ways, as a sort of absolute dualism. Heraclitus rejected the world of Being 
altogether and maintained only the world of Becoming: Parmenides does the 
reverse to resolve Anaximander s problem satisfactorily. Both seek to destroy 
this dualism; consequently, Parmenides struggles most vigorously against 
Heraclitus as well. Both Heraclitus and the Eleatics are necessary conditions 
for Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus: we observe among them in 
general a knowledge and supposition of Anaximander. In this sense we may 
speak of a development [between these paradigms]. 

In contrast, Pythagoras remains entirely solitary. That which we call the 
Pythagorean philosophy is something much later, hardly earlier than the sec¬ 
ond half of the fifth century. He bears no relation to the later philosophy, 
because he was not a philosopher at all but something different. Strictly 
speaking, we might even exclude him from a history of philosophy, yet he pro¬ 
duced the image on a type of philosophical life; for this, the Greeks thanked 
him. This image exerted a powerful influence on the philosophers Parmeni- 


1. Lehre vom Logos , 3. [This refers to Max Heinze s Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen 
Philosophie (Oldenburg, 1872). This reference proves the manuscript could not predate 1872.] 
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des and Empedocles but not on philosophy itself. For this reason we shall 
speak of him here. 2 

First of all, the chronology for Pythagoras. Concerning this task, we must 
discover the real dates of the philosopher, according to [philologist Erwin] 
Rohde, and avoid the major mistake of combining dates handed down; even 
Bentley does not do so. 3 There are two incommensurable series of chronolog¬ 
ical combinations. The Alexandrian scholars proceeded from two incommen¬ 
surable dates, from which anyone might choose, but which no one combined. 

1. It was inscribed in an Olympian register (avaypa(pf|) that during the first 
year of Olympiad 48 (588 b.c.e.), Pythagoras of Samos, clad in a purple robe 
and flowing hair, was not allowed to compete with the men in arm wrestling 
and so competed with the youth and won. Eratosthenes considers this Py¬ 
thagoras to be identical to the philosopher. He would not have competed with 
the youths, or even have been considered for competition with the men, 
unless he stood right on the line between youth and manhood. Bentley infers 
from this that he was eighteen years old at that time and so born around 
606 B.C.E. 

2. [Pythagoras] flourished during Olympiad 62, according to numerous testi¬ 
monies, indicating a high point of his life, specifically, his excursion from 
Samos to Croton. This is based on reports by Aristoxenus that Pythagoras was 
forty years old when he left Samos to avoid the tyranny of Polycrates. This 
tyranny began in the first year of Olympiad 62, and so he is taken to emigrate 
precisely in the earliest year possible in order not to have to move his year of 
death too far back. (Darker motives: postdating him as far back as possible in 
order to make him as old as possible.) He reached an advanced age. Aristox¬ 
enus calls him elder (7ipeap\)ir|(;). Apollodorus makes this calculation. He 
didn't care to join in the approach of Eratosthenes: according to Eratos¬ 
thenes, Pythagoras would in fact have been seventy-five years old in 532, far 
too old for the starting point of his vital activity. Apollodorus often directly 
rejects the identification with the arm wrestler. Also, the year of death was not 
handed down to us: we must choose a life span and proceed from a year of 
birth. Well then, testimonies range from 75, 80, 90, 99, nearly 100, and 104 to 


2. The best discussions are in Zeller (vol. 1,235,3d ed.), Grote (vol. 2, 626), and Erwin Rohde 
on the origins of the iambic in his biography of Pythagoras ( Rheinisches Museumfur Philologie 26 
and 27). [Reference is made here to English classicist George Grote (1794-1871), who wrote a 
three-volume study of Plato in 1865.] 

3. Briefe des Phalaris, 113f. Ribb. [Richard D. Bentley, Abhandlungen iiber die Briefe des 
Phalaris, Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides und iiber die Fabeln des Aesop , trans. Woldemar 
Ribbeck (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1857).] 
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117 years of age. They are often naive calculations; for example, Heraclides' 
Lembus attributes eighty years to Pythagoras because that is the normal life 
span of a human being. Apollodorus had every reason to attribute to him as 
short a life as possible. The estimate of seventy-five years probably is traced 
back to him; that would mean [that Pythagoras died in] the fourth year of 
Olympiad 70 (497 B.C.E.). Eratosthenes had wider latitude-: we assume that 
he followed the usual opinion of 99 years and so set his death in the year 
507 B.C.E. 

This simple presentation of the facts has previously gone unrecognized 
because it was presumed that the expulsion of the Pythagoreans had taken 
place soon after the destruction of Sybaris (in 510 B.C.E.) and that the death of 
Pythagoras followed soon thereafter. Well then! It is not correct, as Zeller 4 
claims, that all sources of reports, without exception, placed the destruction 
of Sybaris directly before the death of Pythagoras. Rohde has proved that the 
combination of Cylonian unrest and the destruction of Sybaris is a pure inven¬ 
tion of Apollonius of Tyana. 5 

We shall array ourselves on the side of Apollodorus because he follows the 
most cautious witness concerning all things Pythagorean, Aristoxenus: there¬ 
fore, his [Pythagoras’s] acme [would be] Olympiad 62. If he [Apollodorus] 
deviated from the great Eratosthenes only one time, it certainly happened for 
the most convincing reasons: he could prove that the arm wrestler had been 
called “the son of Crates” (6 Kpaxeco) in an old epigram. 6 The father of the 
philosopher, a rich businessman, was named Mnesarchus (Mvf|a<xp%o<;). 
[Pythagoras] was born on Samos. After extensive travels he returned to Samos 
at the age of forty to find the island under the tyranny of Polycrates. He 
decided to leave his homeland for Croton, renowned for the physical prowess 
of its citizens and the excellence of its physicians. (These were intercon¬ 
nected; the theory and practice of the physicians were considered further 
advancement for gymnastic trainers.) There he wins enormous political influ¬ 
ence as the founder of an isolated order strongly bound together by laws of 
ritual: several rich Crotonians were among its members. The network of the 
order spread out in other places, for example, Metapontum. We detect in him 
the religious reformer; it is absolutely certain that he shared the doctrine of 

4. 1:254 [Eduard Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtliche Entwicklung, pt. 1: 
Allgemeine Einleitung: vorsokratische Philosophie (Leipzig, 1869).] 

5. [Erwin Rohde, “Die Quellen des Jamblichus in seiner Biography des Pythagoras,”] Rhein- 
isches Museum fur Philologie 26 (1866): 573. 

6. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 49. [English-language trans¬ 
lation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 
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the transmigration of the soul and certain religious observances with the 
Orphics, [although] Aristotle and Aristoxenus know of no physical and ethical 
doctrines. He seeks spirituality in the more profound significance of the long- 
worshiped chthonic gods. He teaches to conceive earthly existence as punish¬ 
ment for a prior transgression. According to one account, a human being is 
reborn eternally in ever-new bodies. Piety, practiced in secret ceremonies, to 
which his entire life complies by holy customs, is able to extract one from the 
circle of eternal Becoming. The virtuous are born (as with Empedocles) as 
soothsayers, poets, physicians and princes: complete liberation is the perfect 
fruit of philosophy (cpiAoaocpiaq 6 xeAeioxaxoq Kaprcoq). Well then, aside from 
the theological ideas of the Orphics and their laws of ritual, the Pythagorean 
way of life must have contained, according to Rohde, a core of scientific 
curiosity. We would do well to note the complaint by Heraclitus, who could 
meet neither a real philosopher nor a pure Orphic but only thinkers divided 
between Orphic mysticism 7 and scientific studies. 8 According to Laertius, 

Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised inquiry beyond all other men, and 
in this selection of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, showing 
much learning but poor workmanship. [ITu0ay6pr|<; Mvrjadpxon laxopiav 
ficncriaev avGpomcov paXiaxa mvxcov, mi eKta^apevcx;, xamac; xac; ony- 
ypa(pa q ercoifiaaxo ^anion aocpir|v (ironic, perhaps ev yap to atxpov), noX- 
njaacpiriv (polymath knowledge and deception) KaKoxexvvnv (not oocpia but 
rather xexvr|, deceptive practice).] 

Much learning does not teach understanding; else would it have taught He¬ 
siod and Pythagoras, or, again, Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 9 

The words “selection of his writings” (eK^e^djievog, xauxac; xaq croyypoupoK;) 
must refer to writings that were named shortly before: I am thinking if Phe- 
recydes or the Orphic writings (but not in the same way as Zeller); history 
(ioxopfri) is research byway of inquiries, which is condemned by Heraclitus, 
and he certainly foremost means travel. Since a Polymathy (7to?U)pa0vr|) can¬ 
not be found in the Orphic texts, Egyptian authorship is probably meant 


7. [At this unlikely place in the Bommann and Carpitella manuscript the comment “ Vor- 
sichtiger!” (Greater caution) appears. It does not appear in the Musarion edition. If it is a 
comment by Bornmann and Carpitella, it should appear in square brackets, but it does not.] 

8. The opposite of 7toAD|ia0vr). La. 9.1 [The manuscript has a gap here.] Pythagoras. According 
to Rohde: tcocvtcov elvai yap ev to aocpov, £7uaxao0ai yvcbpriv t\ xe oiaKi^ei. I [read] something 
else: eco to oo<pov emaTaaGai yvo)|ir|v mvxa 8ia TcavTcov. 

9. IIoAujiaGvri voov exeiv oh 8i8aaKei. 'HaioSov yap &v e8(8a^e Kai IIu0ay6pr|v, a80i<; te 
H evo(pdvea xe Kai 'EmTaiov ([Heraclitus,] fragment 129, 40d) ([see] Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
of Eminent Philosophers , bk. 8, sect. 6, bk. 9, sects. 1,2). 
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instead. Hecataeus of Miletus is a great traveler, along with Xenophanes: 
perhaps Heraclitus even wanted to say that Pythagoras got his wisdom from 
Hesiod, Xenophanes, and Hecataeus and not by means of travel. That is valid 
in foreign customs that the Circuit of the Earth (yfjq rcepioSoq) contained . 10 
Herodotus makes similar remarks. 1J The Egyptian priests wear linen britches 
under their woolen outer clothing: in the latter they may neither enter the 
temple nor be buried. They are in agreement with the so-called Orphics and 
Bacchics—who are in truth, however, Egyptians—and with the Pythagoreans. 
The Egyptians taught immortality and transmigration of the soul for the first 
time. “This theory has been adopted by certain Greek writers, some earlier, 
some later, who have put it forward as their own. Their names are known to 
me, but I refrain from mentioning them .” 12 The Polymathy consisted of a 
collection of exotic customs (for example, the laws of ritual called Acousmata, 
or Symbola) and that, likewise, was on dark arts (KaKOT£%vvr|). I would recom¬ 
mend placing these propositions one after another. 

In this manner the most ancient witness would verify first of all the travels 
and second [the claim] that no scientific curiosity is known in Pythagoras. He 
[Herodotus] considers him [Pythagoras] unoriginal, indeed even deceptive, 
in his Histories (iCTopvri), which refers only to customs, not to science. A 
mathematician would at least have received a reputation as [having] polymath 
knowledge (noXx>[iaQir\). “That which is authentic in Pythagoras, his alleged 
wisdom (ao(p{rj), is only deceptive, superstitious procedures (7toAupa(pvr|)!” 
That is the thought of Heraclitus, [in which he is] similar to Herodotus, only 
he even names the bridges—specifically books, not travels. Here we may also 
think of Hesiod, of the superstitious customs in Works and Days with which 
the Pythagoreans agree, then [of him] as the author of soothsayings (pocvTim 
£ 7 tT|), and so forth. What naturally comes into consideration here, then, is not 
Xenophanes as a philosopher but rather his struggle [Kampf] against polythe¬ 
ism, against the luxury of his contemporaries, and so on. (These three posi¬ 
tions are united .) 

Hence, Heraclitus, too, is thinking only of the religious reformer; [Pythag¬ 
orean] scientific philosophical development comes at a much later stage. To 
be precise, Heraclitus rejects the scientific principle, along with the doctrine 


10. Bk. 2, Asien mit Aegypten und Libyen. [I.e., Asians with Egyptians and Libyans, bk. 2 of 
Herodotus, Histories.] 

11. [Ibid.,] 2.81. 

12. xouxcp tco Xoyv) eio i oi 'EMiivcov £%pfiaavxo, oi pev Tipoxspov, oi 8k baxepov, gd<; i8up 
konxwv eovxi- xcov eyco eidcoq xa ovopaxa oti ypacpco Histories 2.123). 



of numbers, as found in the one wisdom (ev to aocpov) of Pythagoras. With the 
appearance of Empedocles, above all. we still have a noteworthy witness; he 
shall bring the silenced secrets of the school into the light. Empedocles, 
however, has no idea about the theory of numbers; the secret was the teach¬ 
ings of the transmigration of the soul and the religious practices. All of the 
more ancient legends also refer to his memories of prior existences, to his 
interactions with fabulous beings such as Abaris and Zalmoxis, to his mirac¬ 
ulous powers (taming of animals), and so on. Such is the most ancient form of 
the legends of Pythagoras. 

Well then, in time (not earlier than the second half of the fifth century) a 
scientific direction developed within the school: Rohde has advanced the 
important idea that at the same time a division entered the school. Some, by 
their scientific researches, neglected the religious foundations; the others 
held fast to the Pythagorean way of life (nuGotyopiicoq Tporcoq tou Ptou). Only 
in this fashion may we explain the striking fact that, according to Aristotle, the 
physical doctrines of the Pythagoreans (ITuBayopeioi), and their ethical ones, 
according to Aristoxenus, bear no relationship to the religious beliefs of the 
Pythagoreans. Only [the existence of] two entirely distinct parties explains 
the precipitous contradiction of our witnesses, for example, in reference to 
ascetic vegetarianism. Aristoxenus claims it; Eudoxus and Onesicritus deny it. 
Aristoxenus followed the testimony of Pythagorean friends and attributed 
their praxis to Pythagoras himself. At the same time one party must have 
allowed themselves wine, meat, and beans, about which the poets of the 
middle comedies poked fun. The tales of a separation of the exoteric from the 
esoteric connects to this as well: [Erwin Rohdes theory of] the division of 
the scientifically educated and those that satisfy themselves with short prov¬ 
erbs entirely worthless to the later period of Pythagoreanism. 

This tale originated in order to explain a really latter-day distinction and to 
preserve for each party its claim to Pythagoras. The scientific orientation 
presented its teachings as the ancient secrets of the school, which Philolaus 
violated for the first time: to explain the simultaneity of these two orienta¬ 
tions, however, we must allow the claim that Pythagoras himself had already 
instructed two classes with entirely different subject matters. This old tale 
about Philolaus demonstrates that the teachings and writings of Philolaus are 
the beginnings of the philosophy of number; he, however, is the somewhat 
older contemporary of Socrates. Well then! The wisdom of the students of 
acoustics was considered only as a preliminary stage toward the wisdom of the 
mathematician. No one has ever ventured to ascribe the entire late Pythag- 
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orean philosophy to Pythagoras himself : consequently, we too will not do that, 
not even in Zellers nearly colorless [ abgeblassten ] form. 

Yet it is important that among the hands of the scientific faction the image 
of the master altered and became more pragmatic; now we are confronted 
with the characteristics of a political reformer: the secretive practitioner of 
miracles obviously does not properly translate into the image of a figure of 
political enlightenment. The other party, increasingly separated from philoso¬ 
phy, sinks ever more into superstition, and here Pythagoras becomes the 
“grandmaster of superstition,” as Rohde says, who then, because of his “great 
prestige,” is said to have studied with Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, Jews, 
Thracians, and Galileans. 

Thus, before the Alexandrian scholars (Eratosthenes, Neanthes, Satyrus, 
and Hippobotus) lay a threefold tradition: (1) old legends; (2) rational his¬ 
tories; and (3) late superstitions, to which they did nothing novel but simply 
combined them (with the exception of Hermippus, who produced from 
them a hostile satire on Pythagoras). Diogenes Laertius gives us a picture of 
Pythagorean knowledge during the Alexandrian period without any neo- 
Pythagorean extras. Gradually, however, when the teachings were revitalized, 
the Alexandrians mosaic no longer sufficed. Apollonius of Tyana undertook a 
self-consciously arbitrary, complete description of the lifestyle, with many of 
his own inventions. Nicomachus of Gerasa, who proceeds without intentional 
falsification, uses Aristoxenus nobly, along with Neanthes. His contempo¬ 
rary Diogenes Antonius created from murky sources but also added nothing 
of his own: just as little as does Porphyry. In the Life of Pythagoras, (pioq 
riuBayopeioq) by Iamblichus, the author produces a work of errors alone: in 
all essentials he uses the writings of Apollonius and Nicomachus; he uses 
Nicomachus (from older traditions) as a foundation and adds to this only 
several colorful sections from the novel by Apollonius. Byway of Nicomachus 
we receive important remains of the writings of Pseudo-Aristotle, Neanthes, 
and Hippobotus. We may believe nothing at all from Apollonius. 

Well then! Truthfully, what do we know about Pythagoras’s life following 
these three sources—legends, rational histories, and later superstitions? Next 
to nothing. We should use only the most general outlines and the sparse 
remarks of contemporaries. What appears as history is especially dangerous. 
So Aristoxenus is indeed the most believable of all concerning the later 
Pythagoreans, yet Rohde considers his biographical notes to be the most 
questionable of all. In and of itself this chronology by Aristoxenus, which 
follows Apollodorus, is also dubious (because of Polycrates and the forty 
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years). Yet it must be approximately the correct time, especially if my expla¬ 
nation of Heraclitus’s placing is correct, since he must be able to use Xe¬ 
nophanes and Hecataeus. On the other side, Xenophanes, 13 who derides his 
belief in immortality, knows of him. He is certainly a younger contemporary of 
Xenophanes, therefore, who was born in the fortieth Olympiad, according to 
Apollodorus. We place the acme [aKjaf), the prime of ones life, or ones flour¬ 
ishing] of Hecataeus in Olympiad 65: accordingly the flourishings of Par¬ 
menides, Heraclitus, and Pythagoras approximately coincide. The Olympiad 
prior to Olympiad 69 was the acme of Heraclitus and Parmenides; he [Pythag¬ 
oras] would be some sixty-eight years old, according to Apollodorus, which is 
indeed the approximate acme of a philosopher. Well then! Xenophanes, sev¬ 
eral witnesses testify, certainly reached ninety-two years of age; meaning he 
died (soon) after Olympiad 63. 

In any case Pythagoras must have been a person famous for his doctrines 
already by Olympiad 62 at the latest. Thus we receive Olympiad 62-69 as the 
time of his acme and so agree with Apollodorus and Aristoxenus. In this 
connection Aristoxenus appears to have been careful and reserved, as Rohde 
too recognizes in his reports concerning the death of Pythagoras. Aristoxenus 
narrates [it] in this way: Cylon of Croton, a violent nobleman whom Pythag¬ 
oras had refused to accept among his friends, became an embittered enemy of 
Pythagoras and his followers from then onward. For this reason Pythagoras 
went to Metapontum, where he is said to have died. The Cylonians, however, 
continued their animosity toward the Pythagoreans: in the meantime the 
cities good-naturedly turned over control of the state, as before, to the Py¬ 
thagoreans. But in the end the Cylonians set the House of Milon in Croton 
ablaze and cast the Pythagoreans, as they assembled in council there, into the 
flames; only Archippus and Lysis, as the most powerful, escaped. Well then! 
The Pythagoreans left these cities so ungrateful for their concern. Archippus 
went to Tarent[um], and Lysis went to Achaia and then to Thebes, where he 
became the teacher of Epaminondas and died. The remaining Pythagoreans 
assembled in Rhegium; with continuous deterioration of the political circum¬ 
stances, they left Italy entirely, except for Archytas of Tarent[um], and went to 
Greece, where they practiced their old customs until the collapse of the entire 
school. Approximately 440 Pythagoreans withdrew to Rhegium; some 410 
remaining Italian philosophers went to Greece. 14 According to Apollodorus 


13. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 36. 

14. Cf. Rohde, [“Die Quellen des Jamblichus,”] Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie 26:566. 
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and Aristoxenus, the last Pythagoreans (pupils of Philolaus and Eurytus) lived 
in the first year of Olympiad 103 (around 366 B.C.E.). The ascetic Pythago- 
rians, Diodorus of Aspendus at their pinnacle, survive this date by a wide 
margin. 

This report from Aristoxenus concerning the Cylonian attack is the most 
cautious: there are countless variations, increasingly more nonsensical, due, 
above all, to mixing in Pythagoras himself. 15 


15. Collected by Eduard Zeller, [Die Philosophie der Griechen,] pt. 1, p. 282; “Concerning the 
Symbola,” Gottling, Gesaminelte Abhandlungen (1:278 and 2:280). [Here Nietzsche refers 
to “Uber die Symbole,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen (1863 [1851]), by Karl Wilhelm Gottling 
(1793-1869), a professor at Jena.] 



TEN 


Heraclitus 


[Heraclitus was] from Ephesus, the son of Bloson (or Heracon): the latter is 
perhaps an epithet of Heraclitus himself, like Simon to Simonides, Callias to 
Calliades, and so on. He belonged to the most noble of all races, that of 
Codriden Androclus, the founder of Ephesus, in which the worth of a mar¬ 
tyred king found new heirs. He was a merciless opponent of democratic 
parties; 1 among this herd moved those rebellious to the Persians. Heraclitus, 
like his friend Hermodorus (similar to the statesman Hecataeus), had proba¬ 
bly counseled against reckless measures against the Persians, and both were 
decried as friends of the Persians, until Hermodorus was ostracized; Her¬ 
aclitus left the city voluntarily, giving up his archonship in favor of a brother. 
He subsequently resided in the seclusion of the Temple of Artemis. Her¬ 
aclitus refers to this turn of events with the proposition: “The Ephesians 
would do well to end their lives, every grown man of them, and leave the city 
to beardless boys, for that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, 'We will have none who is worthiest among us; or if 
there be any such, let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’” 2 Now 
Darius appears to have directed an invitation to Heraclitus, having had a 
falling out with his father city, in order to achieve for himself a political 
accommodation; he declined the invitation, along with another one from 
Athens. 3 The increasingly more powerful leader from Isogoras, funded by 
conservative parties, could hope for greater power with the like-minded 
Ionian. 


1. Bernays, Heraclitea, 31. [Jacob Bemays, Heraclitea, inaugural diss., part 1 (Bonn: formis 
C. Georgii).] 

2. d^iov ’Ecpecrioiq f|(3r|56v amy^aaGai mai mi xoT<; ricvrjpoi^ xtjv noXw mxa^uteiv oi'xiveq 
'EpgoScopov &v8pa £cdux(dv 6vr|iaxov e^ePa^ov cpavxe<; fipicov frr|8e elq 6vf|ioxo<; ecrcco, ei 8e xn; 
xoiouxoq, xe ml pex’ dXLcov (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 
2 ([Heraclitus,] fragment 121d). [Immediately following the Greek, Nietzsche gives the verbatim 
German translation.] 

3. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 15. 
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Determination of dates appears to hinge on this request from Darius; 
consider the Suiclas: "During Olympiad 69, in the time of Darius, son of 
Iiystaspes.” 4 Diogenes Laertius places his acme in this Olympiad. 5 Most im¬ 
portant, according to Eudemus, "Heraclitus, Blyson’s son, persuaded the dic¬ 
tator Melancomas to abdicate. He scorned an invitation from King Darius to 
come to Persia.” 6 The Olympiad number is just lost; certainly it would have 
specified the acme as after this event (Olympiad 69). Melancomas is the same 
person who appears, in the abbreviated form Comas, in the biography of 
Hipponax, the Ephesian poet ostracized by him; in any case, he was a tyrant 
hostile to the nobility. Accordingly, the flourishing period of Heraclitus would 
be approximately contemporaneous with the outbreak of the Ionian revolu¬ 
tion: perhaps the uprising against the Persians connects just as much to the 
end of the tyrant Melancomas as to the banning of Hermodorus. There exists 
still another political remark by [Diogenes] Laertius in which the Ephesian 
was invited to a passage of law; he declined because the state was already 
too deeply rooted in a faulty constitution. 7 The seventh and ninth pseudo- 
epigraphic letters introduce the banning of Hermodorus as a consequence of 
his legislative activity: the eighth proceeds from the dismissal of Hermodo¬ 
rus s laws by the Ephesian[s]. Hermodorus later lived in Italy and gave his 
service to legislation of the Twelve Tablets: a statue of him was erected at the 
Comitium. 8 The idea that guilty Ephesians should turn over their city to their 
innocent children was taken up by Plato as the fundamental notion of a 
reform; similarly [there is] the Heraclitean anecdote in which Heraclitus, 
after having retreated into the solitude of the sanctuary of the Temple of 
Artemis, played knuckle bones with children, and when the Ephesians stood 
around him in wonder, he called to them: "Why, you rascals, are you as¬ 
tonished? Is it not better to do this than to take part in your civil life?” 9 


4. f]v £7ci xfjc; evdxr|<; mi ££r|Kooxfj<; 6Xuji7ud5o(; eni Aapeum xou 'YoxaGTiou. [Except for two 
cases with an entry title, Nietzsche s quotations from Suidas have no citations. The quotation here 
has none. The Suda entry is 'Hpdictaixoc;. Nietzsche borrowed Thomas Gaisfords edition of 
Suidas (1834-37) from the Basel University Library only once. The translation is mine.] 

5. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 1. 

6. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.14. [More precisely this is 1.14.65(4).] 

7. [Diogenes Laertius,] Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 2. 

8. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 34.21. Bernays, Heraklitischen Briefe, 85. [Nietzsche refers to Jacob Ber- 
nays, Heraklitischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zurphilosophischen und religionsgeschichtlichen Litera- 
tur (Berlin, 1869).] Concerning Hermodorus, see Eduard Zeller, De Hermodoro Ephesio (Mar¬ 
burg, 1860). 

9. T(, d> miaaxoi, Gaupd^exe; h' od Kpeixxov xouxo rcoieiv fj peG’ upxov Tto^ixeueoGai (Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 3. [English-language translation is 
from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 
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What we have seen from his political behavior shows us every characteris¬ 
tic of his life: the highest form of pride, from a certainty of belief in the truth as 
grasped by himself alone. He brings this form, by its excessive development, 
into a sublime pathos by involuntary identification of himself with his truth. 
Concerning such human beings, it is important to understand that we are 
hardly able even to imagine them; in itself, all striving after knowledge of 
his essence is unsatisfactory, and for this reason his regal air of certainty 
[Uberzeugheit] and magnificence is something nearly unbelievable. We ob¬ 
serve the entirely different form of a superhuman [ubermenschlich] self- 
glorification with Pythagoras and Heraclitus: the former certainly considered 
himself an incarnation of Apollo and acted with religious dignity, as Empedo¬ 
cles records. The self-glorification of Heraclitus contains nothing religious; he 
sees outside himself only error, illusion, an absence of knowledge—but no 
bridge leads him to his fellow man, no overpowering [iibermdchtig] feeling of 
sympathetic stirring binds them to him. We can only with difficulty imagine 
the feelings of loneliness that tore through him: perhaps his style makes this 
most obvious, since he himself [uses language that] resembles the oracular 
proverbs and the language of the Sibyls. 

The lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither speaks nor conceals, but gives signs. 

The Sibyl with raving mouth utters solemn, unadorned, unlovely words, but 
she reaches out over a thousand years with her voice because of the god within 
her. 10 

Being a Greek, he dispenses with lightness and artificial decoration, foremost 
out of disgust at humanity and out of the defiant feeling of his eternity: yet he 
then speaks in entrancement, like the Pythia and the Sibyls, but truthfully. 
That is, it is pride not in logical knowledge but rather in the intuitive grasping 
of the truth: we must recognize the enthusiastic and inspirational in his na¬ 
ture. We must conceive of such a grand, solitary, and inspired human being as 
placed in an isolated sanctum: he simply cannot live among his fellow man—at 
best he could still interact with children. He did not require humans or their 
sort of knowledge, since everything into which one may inquire he despises as 


10. &va£ o$ to pavTeiov eoti to ev Aetapou; o$te Xeyei o\$T£ KptmTEi, aXka arunawei (Plu¬ 
tarch, The Oracles at Delphi No Longer Given in Verse 18.404d); XipoAAa 8 e fiaivopivcp otoI r¬ 
an Ka0’ 'HpaK^eiTov dyekacxa Kai dKaM,G)7tiaTa Kai ap/opiGTa (pGeyyoiievri xiAicov etcov 
e^ucveiTai xf\ cpcovii 8ia tov 0eov (Plutarch, The Oracles at Delphi No Longer Given in Verse 
6.397a). ([Heraclitus,] fragments 93,92d). [English-language translations are from Philip Wheel¬ 
wright, The Presocratics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), 70,75.] 
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history, in contrast to inward-turning wisdom (oocpiri). All learning from oth¬ 
ers was a sign of nonwisdom, because the wise man focuses his vision on the 
one intelligence [Logos, taSyoq] in all things. He characterizes his own phi¬ 
losophizing as a self-seeking and -investigating (as one investigates an oracle): 
“He declared that he ‘inquired of himself,’ and learned everything from him¬ 
self.” 11 It [the exact fragment] ran, “I have searched myself.” 12 This was the 
proudest interpretation of the Delphic proverb: “And of the sentences that 
were written in Apollo’s temple at Delphi, the most excellent and most divine 
seems to have been this, Know thyself.” 13 

Well, how did he [Heraclitus] view the religious excitement of his times? 
We have already discovered that he found an only borrowed knowledge in 
Parmenides, that he denied his wisdom and characterized it as deception. He 
was likewise unsympathetic to the ceremonies of the Mysteries: we know in 
addition that the Ephesian royal lineage celebrated as a familial cult “the 
superintendence of the sacrifices in honor of the Eleusian Demeter.” 14 He 
prophesized that something they did not expect awaited all “night-roamers, 
magicians, Bacchants, Lenaean revellers and devotees of the Mysteries” after 
death. 15 “For if it were not to Dionysus that they held their solemn procession 
and sang the phallic hymn, they would be acting most shamefully and Hades 
is the same as Dionysus, in whose honor they go mad and keep the Lenaean 
feast.” 16 In Dionysian excitement he saw only an invitation to ill-bred drives 
by way of hot-blooded festivals of desire. He turns against the existing cere¬ 
mony of expiation: “When defiled they purify themselves with blood, as 
though one who had stepped into filth were to wash himself with filth.” To the 


11. £oo)iov 8<pri 8i£naaa0ai Kai paOeTv 7idvxa na p’ sauxou. [Nietzsche incorrectly cites 
Diogenes Laertius, bk. 4, sect. 5, whereas the quotation comes from bk. 9, sect. 5.] 

12. e5i£nad|j,r|v spscouxov. [Heraclitus, fragment lOld. Nietzsche incorrectly cites Diogenes 
Laertius, bk. 4, sect. 5, whereas the quotation comes from bk. 9, sect. 5.] 

13. mi xcov sv AeXcpou; ypappdxcov Osioxaxov s8okei to TvcoOi oauxov (Plutarch, “Against 
Colotes, the Disciple and Favorite of Epicurus," sect. 20). [English-language translation is by 
“A. G.,” in Plutarch, Plutarch’s Morals, Translated from the Greek by Several Hands, rev. Wil¬ 
liam W. Goodwin, vol. 5 (London: Atheneum).] 

14. id ispa xfjc; ’E^eucivlou; Aripnxpoq. Strabo, Geography, bk. 14, 633. [English-language 
translation is from Strabo, Geography of Strabo, with an English trans. by Horace Leonard Jones, 
8 vols. (Loeb Classical Library, 1929).] 

15. vuktucoXok; payon; paK%oiq ?LT)van; (bacchante) puoxan; (Clement of Alexandria, Exhor¬ 
tation to the Greeks, ch. 2, sects. 18-19 [Heraclitus,] fragment 14d). [Nietzsche cites Potter. 
English-language translation is from Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Greeks: The Rich 
Mans Salvation and the Fragment of an Address Entitled “To the Newly Baptised,” with an 
English trans. by G. W. Butterworth (Loeb Classical Library, 1919). 

16. s( pq ydp Aiovuacp 7top7rnv stioiouvto ml hpveov dapa aiSoioiaiv, avaiSeaxaxa dv 
sl'pyaaxo—cbuxot; 8s ’A'lSpc; ml Aiovuaoq fresco paivovxou ml A,r|va{£ouai (Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Exhortation to the Greeks, ch. 2, sect. 30 [Heraclitus,] fragment 15d). 
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argument that the outward sacrifice of purification should only be a symbol of 
inner emotional purity, he replies that we would be lucky to find such a 
purification done by one single human being. He compares this with animals 
that wash themselves with dirt, mud, and ashes. 17 He attacks worship of 
images: “They pray to images, much as if they were to talk to houses; for they 
do not know what gods and heroes are.” 18 Yet he reserves a special hatred for 
the creators of popular mythology, Homer and Hesiod. “Homer deserved to 
be chased out of the lists and beaten with rods, and Archilochus likewise.” 19 
That probably refers to expressions such as “divinity, according to its prefer¬ 
ences, hangs happiness and misery over mankind,” which contradicts eternal 
necessity: [Ferdinand] Lasalle relates this to Odyssey 18.135 and Archi¬ 
lochus’s fragment 72. 20 

Since Hesiod, the knower of much, had allowed Night to give birth to Day 
not as a mere separation from herself but rather as an absolutely opposite 
divinity, Heraclitus mocked him [on the grounds] that the teacher of most 
men, presumed in possession of the greatest knowledge, had never known 
day and night, for they are unthinkable separated except as opposite sides of 
one and the same relationship. 21 Then he [Heraclitus] must have censured 
him [Hesiod] because of his calendrics: “Every day is like every other”—the 
equality of days as opposed to the counting of days. 22 Over all things, we 
perceive [ wahmehmen ] the highest starlight; in comparison to that which we 
take to be true [wahmehmen], all other things are considered to be lies or 
deception: he treats poets not as poets but rather as teachers of falsehood. His 
hatred always finds the sharpest possible word: he finds the religious sen¬ 
sitivities of the masses absolutely unapproachable; he curses their purifica¬ 
tion, their honoring of the gods, their cult of the Mysteries. He views the 


17. Bernays, Theophrast iiber Frommigkeit, 190. [Jacob Bernays, Theophrastos’s Schriftiiber 
Frommigkeit: Ein Beitragzur Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1866).] 

18. mi ayaApaai xomeoiai Eifyoviai, okoiov eitk; 5opoun AeaxTivenoiTo, olke yivaxiKovTEt; 
Geouc; olke Tjpcoai; o'kiVEq eiai (Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Greeks, ch. 4, sect. 
33b. [Heraclitus, fragment 5d.] 

19. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 1. [Heraclitus, fragment 
42d.] 

20. [Nietzsche refers here to Ferdinand Lassalle, Die Philosophie Herakleitos’ des Dunkeln 
von Ephesos, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1858). Friedrich Ueberweg calls Lassalle s work “the most thorough 
monograph on the subject” but adds that the author “is at times too much given to Hegelianizing. 
Lassalle follows Hegel in styling the doctrine of Heraclitus ‘the philosophy of the logical law of 
the identity of contradictories’” (Ueberweg, History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present 
Time, trans. George S. Morris, vol. 1, History of the Ancient and Medieval Philosophy [New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, 1877], 39).] 

21. Hippolytus 9.10. ([Heraclitus,] fragment 57d). 

22. Plutarch, Life of Camillus, ch. 13; Seneca, Letters 12.7. [Heraclitus, fragment 106d.] 
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Dionvsians, still a relatively new cult that must have been extremely powerful 
at that time, with hostility and misunderstanding. 

He involuntarily created the new image of the wise (aocpog), which was 
entirely different from that of Pythagoras: later, blended with the Socratic 
ideal, it is used as the ideal image of the Stoic godlike wise man. We must 
designate these three as the purest paradigms: Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Socrates—the wise man as religious reformer; the wise man as proud, solitary 
searcher after truth; and the wise man as the eternal investigator of all things. 
All other philosophers are, as representatives of a way of life (pioq), less pure 
and original. These three types discovered three incredible unified ideas by 
which they developed away from the norm: Pythagoras by belief in the iden¬ 
tity of the countless races of humanity, indeed moreso by the identification of 
all souls with all time; Socrates by his belief in the unity and binding power of 
thought, eternally the same for all time and in all places; and finally Heraclitus 
[by his belief in] the oneness and eternal lawfulness of natures processes. 
These prototypes are distinguished in their complete emersion in these unify¬ 
ing notions; it rendered them blind and exclusive to all other strivings and 
insights. 

Heraclitus, who found himself in solitude and who recognized the unified 
lawfulness of the world, was accordingly exclusive to all other human beings: 
their folly lies in this, that they live in the middle of lawfulness and yet do not 
notice—indeed, that they know nothing at all thereof, even when it is re¬ 
marked on. Thus the famous opening of his work: 

Although this Logos is eternally valid, yet men are unable to understand it— 
not only before hearing it, but even after they have heard it for the first time. 
That is to say, although all things come to pass in accordance with this Logos, 
men seem to be quite without any experience of it—at least if they are judged 
in the light of such words and deeds as I am here setting forth. My own method 
is to distinguish each thing according to its nature, and to specify how it 
behaves; other men, on the contrary, are as neglectful of what they do when 
awake as they are when asleep. 23 [xou Aoyou xouSe eovxoc; aiei (while the 
Logos is always this, meaning it remains the same) a^uvexoi yivovxai &v- 
Gpcorcoi, Kai 7ip6a0ev r] amuaat mi amuoavxeg xo rcpcoxov. TtvopivcDV yap 
mvxcov mxa xov Aoyov xovde, arceipoiai eoimai, 7ieipa)p8voi mi eke cdv mi 
epycov xoiouxecov oxoia eycb Svnyeujiai, diaipecov (£moxov) mxa cpuaiv mi 
cppa^wv okgck; e%ei. Toix; 5e dAAouq avOpcbmix; Aav0avei OKoaa eyep0evxe(; 
7ioieouai, biccooTiep OKoaa ebSovxeq 87iiAav0avovxai.] 


23. Clement, Stromateis, bk. 5, ch. 14. (Sextus Empiricus 7.132). [Heraclitus, fragment Id. 
English -language translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 
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He says of them, “Fools, although they hear, are like the deaf: to them the 
adage applies that when present they are absent”; 24 “Donkeys would prefer 
hay to gold”; 25 “Dogs bark at a person whom they do not know.” 26 Obviously 
he had to be cautious in the expression of his truth. “What is divine escapes 
mens notice because of their incredulity.” 27 For this reason he praised Bias of 
Priene (obviously “A man of more consideration than any”), 28 which is more 
reasonable, because he had said, “Most men are bad.” 29 This probably be¬ 
longs with: “W T hat sort of mind or intelligence have they? They believe popu¬ 
lar folktales and follow/ the crow/d as their teachers, ignoring the adage that the 
many are bad, the good are few.” 30 Thus the wisdom of the wise men appears 
impoverished to him: he speaks of others only as such who have promoted 
history. As to that which everyone equally encounters: “Humans in all their 
activities and in any of their arts only emulate the natural law and nevertheless 
do not recognize this”; 31 “Men are at variance with the one thing with which 
they are in the most unbroken communion, the Reason that administers the 
whole Universe”; 32 “The law under which most of them ceaselessly have 
commerce, they reject for themselves” (such is the contents of the writing 


24. Tcapeovxofc; arceivai (Clement of Alexandria). [Nietzsche cites Stromateis 5.116.718; it is 
found at bk. 5, ch. 14. The quotation is Heraclitus, fragment 34d; the translation is from Wheel¬ 
wright, The Presocratics. ] 

25. [Here Nietzsche gives a German translation of the Greek text (Heraclitus, fragment 9d); 
English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

26. [Here Nietzsche gives a German translation of the Greek text (Heraclitus, fragment 97d); 
English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics, no. 90.] 

27. d^Aa xa pev xfj<; yvcboecoq paOea Kpxmxeiv arciaxiri aya0f| • a7iiaxvri yap 8iacpuyydvei 
(scholia xa paOea) pr\ yiyvcboKeaOai (Clement of Alexandria) [Nietzsche cites Stromateis 
6.89.699, but I was unable to find this quotation anywhere in book 6. Bommann and Carpitella 
give Stromateis 5.13. The quotation is Heraclitus, fragment 86d; English-language translation is 
from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

28. ot) nXzmv Xoyoc, f] x<Sv ftXXwv (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, 
sect. 88 [Heraclitus, fragment 39d]). 

29. ol rcXeiaxoi dvOpomoi Kami. 

30. xiq yap atixtSv (sch. xcov noXXm? probably xcov oocpcov superscript!) vooq fj cppf)v; 8f|pcov 
aoi8oiai &tovxat mi 8i8aaKaXco xpeovxai opitap, otiic £(86xe<; oxi jtoXXol Kami (ayaOoi) 
6Xiyoi 8e ayaOoi. aipeovxai yap ev avxta jcavxcov oi dpiaxoi (the wise man) k^eoc; aevaov 
0vt|xcdv (extremely ironic), oi 8e noXXoi Kemprivxai OKCOOTiep Kxfivea (fragment 71, Schleier- 
macher). [Heraclitus, fragment 104d. Nietzsche cites Clement, Stromateis 5.60.682 (Bommann 
and Carpitella give Stromateis 5.576). Nietzsche also cites Bemays, Heraclitea, 32. The English- 
language translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

31. [This passage is given in German and so is likely Nietzsches paraphrase. The translation is 
mine.] 

32. d) pa^ioxa 8vriveK(o<; opiAouai Aoyq), xouxcp 8iacpepovxai (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, bk. 
4, ch. 46). [Heraclitus, fragment 72d. English-language translation is from Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, The Communings with Himself of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of Rome, 
Together with His Speeches and. Sayings, rev. and trans. C. R. Haines (Loeb Classical Library, 
1916).] 
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Ttepi 8iaiTT|(;); 33 “Wisdom is one—to know the intelligence by which all things 
are steered through all things/’ 34 

His vision has been locked onto two sorts of considerations: eternal mo¬ 
tion and the negation of all duration and persistence in the world. There are 
two vast types of view: the way of the natural sciences was probably, in his 
time, short and uncertain; there exist truths, however, toward which the mind 
feels compelled, raising [notions] just as terrifying as the others. To achieve 
any impression whatsoever of such, I am reminded how the natural sciences 
approach this problem nowadays. For them, “All things flow” (rcavToc pei) is a 
main proposition. Nowhere does an absolute persistence exist, because we 
always come in the final analysis to forces, whose effects simultaneously in¬ 
clude a desire for power (Kraftverlust ). Rather, whenever a human being 
believes he recognizes any sort of persistence in living nature, it is due to our 
small standards. 

A researcher in natural science at the Petersburg Academy, [Karl Ernst] 
von Bar, held a lecture in 1860 entitled “Which Conception of Living Nature 
Is the Correct One?” 35 He offers a remarkable thought experiment. The rates 
of sensation and of voluntary movements, thus of conscious life, appear 
among various animals to be approximately proportional to their pulse rates. 
Well then! Since, for example, the pulse rate among rabbits is four times faster 
than that among cattle, these will also experience four times as much in the 
same time period and will be able to carry out four times as many acts of the 
will as cattle—thus, in general, experiencing four times as much. The inner 
life of various animal species (including humans) proceeds through the same 
astronomical time-space at different specific rates, and it is according to these 
that they subjectively and variously judge the fundamental standard of time. 
For this reason alone, only because/or us this fundamental standard is small, 
does an organic individual, a plant or an animal, appear to us as something 
remaining at one size and in one shape, for we could observe it one hundred 
times or more in a minute without noticing any external alterations. 


33. [This is my translation from Nietzsches German—almost certainly a paraphrase of Her¬ 
aclitus’s fragment 72.] 

34. [Nietzsche paraphrases this fragment (41) in German, mixed with some Greek vocabulary. 
This translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

35. [See Friedrich Nietzsche, Daybreak: Thoughts on the Prejudices of Morality, trans. R. J. 
Hollingdale (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), bk. 2, aphorism 117. Nietzsche 
refers to Karl Ernst von Baer, Festrede zur Erojfnung der russischen entomologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Mai 1860 (Berlin, 1862). Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876), a German-Russian em¬ 
bryologist who held a professorship at the University of Konigsberg from 1817 to 1834, is consid¬ 
ered a founder of embryology and comparative embiyology. His work was used by Darwin, but 
Baer himself avoided Darwinism.] 
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Well then! We think it very important whether pulse rate, rate of sensa¬ 
tion, and the human intellectual process either decelerate or accelerate, 
[since] in this way they are fundamentally altered. Assuming that the course 
of human life, with childhood, maturity, and old age, were reduced by a factor 
of one one-thousandth [auf den tausendsten Theil eingeschrankt] to one 
month, and that pulse rate were accelerated one thousand times faster, then 
we would be able to follow a flying bullet very easily with our vision. If this 
lifetime were reduced once more [by a factor of one one-thousandth], limited 
to some forty minutes, then we would consider the grass and flowers to be 
something just as absolute and persistent as we now consider the mountains; 
we would perceive in the growth of a bud as much and as little as a lifetime, 
like when we think of the geological periods of the earth. We would be totally 
unable to observe the voluntary movements of animals, for they would be far 
too slow; at best we could conceive of them as we [in our time frame] think of 
the heavenly bodies. And with a still further reduction of a lifetime [to a scale 
of 1:1,000,000,000], the light that we now see would perhaps become audible. 
Our sounds would become inaudible. 

When, on the other hand, we enormously lengthen and expand a human 
lifetime, we get quite another picture! Reduce, for example, pulse rate and 
sensation threshhold by one one-thousandth, and then our life would last, “at 
the upper end,” eighty thousand years: then we would experience as much in 
one year as we do now in eight to nine hours; then every four hours we would 
watch winter melt away, the earth thaw out, grass and flowers spring up, trees 
come into full bloom and bear fruit, and then all vegetation wilt once more. 
Many developments would not be observed by us at all because of their 
speed; for example, a mushroom would suddenly sprout up like a fountain. 
Day and night would alternate like light and shadows in but a moment, and 
the sun would race along the arch of the heavens in the greatest hurry. Were 
we to decelerate this lifetime already reduced a thousandfold once again [to a 
scale of 1,000,000:1], a human being would be capable of making only 189 
perceptions in an earth-year; the difference between day and night would 
entirely vanish; the solar ecliptic would appear as a luminous bow across the 
sky, as a glowing coal, when swung in a circle, appears to form a circle of fire; 
and vegetation would continually shoot up and vanish in great haste. 

Enough then! Every shape appearing to us as persistent would vanish in 
the superhaste of events and would be devoured by the wild storm of Becom¬ 
ing. Whatever remains, the unmoving (jaf| peiv), proves to be a complete 
illusion, the result of our human intellect: if we were able to perceive still 
faster, we would have an even greater illusion of persistence: if we could think 
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of the indefinitely fastest—while still of course human—perception, then 
all motion would cease, and everything would be eternally fixed. If we were 
to conceive of human perception indefinitely increased according to the 
strength and power of the organs, there would conversely exist no persistent 
thing in the indefinitely smallest particle of time [or time atom] but rather 
only a Becoming. For the indefinitely fastest perception stops all Becoming, 
because we always mean only human perception. It would be indefinitely 
strong and would dive into every depth, and thus for it every form would 
cease; forms exist only at certain levels of perception. 

Nature is just as infinite inwardly as it is outwardly: we have succeeded up 
to the cell and to parts of the cell, yet there are no limits where we could say 
here is the last divisible point. Becoming never ceases at the indefinitely 
small. Yet at the greatest [level] nothing absolutely unalterable exists. Our 
earthly world must eventually perish for inexorable reasons. The heat of the 
sun cannot last eternally. It is inconceivable that this warmth produce motion 
without other forces being consumed. We may pose every hypothesis con¬ 
cerning the heat of the sun; it comes to this, that its source of heat is finite. In 
the course of tremendous time spans, the duration of sunlight and heat so 
interminable to us must completely vanish. [Physiologist and physicist Her¬ 
mann Ludwig von] Helmholtz says in his essay “On the Interaction of the 
Natural Forces”: “We come thereby to the unavoidable conclusion that every 
tide, although with infinite slowness still with certainty diminishes the stores 
of mechanical force of the system; and as a consequence of this, the rotation of 
the planets in question round their axes must become more slow [and they 
must draw nearer to the sun or its satellites. Thus we must not speak of our 
astronomical time in scale in an absolute sense].” 36 Well, this is the intuitive 
perception of Heraclitus; there is no thing of which we may say, “it is.” He 
rejects Being. He knows only Becoming, the flowing. He considers belief in 
something persistent as error and foolishness. To this he adds this thought: 
that which becomes is one thing in eternal transformation, and the law of this 


36. [This translation is from Hermann von Helmhotz, Science and Culture: Popular and 
Philosophical Essays , ed. David Cahan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995). Nietzsche 
omits the next sentence and the final clause of the last sentence quoted here. I have added them 
in brackets. Helmholtz (1821-94) was known to Nietzsche from 1865 onward, and Nietzsche 
sought or bought every new title by him. During Nietzsche s adult life Helmholtz was widely 
regarded as the greatest living German physicist. Helmholtz taught the great historian of mate¬ 
rialism, and a physicist of some importance, Friedrich Albert Lange. Helmholtz and Lange— 
along with Langes dear friend Friedrich Ueberweg—were the community allowing the Nietz- 
schean phrase “we physicists,” which is, not so oddly after inspection, present in the published 
later works.] 
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eternal transformation, the Logos in all things, is precisely this One, fire (to 
7r6p). Thus, the one overall Becoming is itself law; that it becomes and how it 
becomes is its work. Heraclitus thus sees only the One, but in the sense 
opposite to Parmenides’. All qualities of things, all laws, all generation and 
destruction, are the continual revelation of the existence of the One: multi¬ 
plicity, which is a deception of the sense according to Parmenides, is for 
Heraclitus the cloth, the form of appearance, of the One, in no way a decep¬ 
tion: otherwise, the One does not appear at all. Well, before I explain the 
teachings according to the proposition of Heraclitus, I recall the relationship 
of these propositions to Anaximander. 37 

Anaximander taught, “Everything with qualities arises and perishes mis¬ 
takenly: thus there must be a qualityless Being.” Becoming is an injustice and 
is to be atoned for with Passing Away (cpGopa). But how can that which is 
encumbered by qualities, Becoming, arise from the qualityless? And how 
might a world of such eternal lawfulness in its entirety be a world full of 
particular injustice? On the contrary, the course of all things, of every individ¬ 
ual, is predestined and not violable by human defiance (fippiq). Justice (Aikt|) 
shows itself in this lawfulness. But if Becoming and Passing Away are the 
effects of a justice, then there is no such dualism between a world of the 
Unlimited and the qualities, because qualities are indeed tools of Arising and 
Passing Away, thus tools of justice. Rather, the principle (apxf|), the One 
within Arising and Passing Away, must also be rightful in its qualities: in 
opposition to Anaximander, it must accordingly have all predicates, all quali¬ 
ties, because all witnesses swear by justice. Heraclitus thus places the entire 
world of differences around the One in the sense that it evidences itself in all 
of them. In this manner, however, Becoming and Passing Away constitute the 
primary property of the principle. The Passing Away ((pGopa) is in no way a 
punishment. Thus Heraclitus presents a cosmodicy 38 over against his great 
predecessor, the teacher of the injustice of the world. 

And so along with Becoming , justice is the second main concept: “Men 
would not have known the name of justice if these things had not occurred.” 39 
“For the sun never transgresses its limited measures, as Heraclitus says; if it 


37. [In lecture 7 Nietzsche argued that Heraclitus must have come later than Anaximander 
because the former owed much to the latter. Now he returns to demonstrate this point in detail.] 

38. [In a letter Nietzsche thanks Rohde for the notion of cosmodicy. Rohde originally pub¬ 
lished an article in Rheinisches Museum with this term in its title. The term means a vindication of 
the goodness of the cosmos with respect to the existence of evil, as contrasted to ‘theodicy’; from 
Koajaoq and Aikt|.] 

39. Clement, Stromateis 3.473. [Heraclitus, fragment 23. English-language translation is from 
Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 
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did do so, the Furies, which are the attendants of justice, would find it out and 
punish it.” 40 Then the famous passage: “This universe, which is the same for 
all, has not been made by any god or man, but it always has been, is, and will 
be—an ever-living fire, kindling itself by regular measures and going out by 
regular measures.” 41 The trial of this justice is war (rio^ejiioq), the third main 
concept. The entire universal law (elpap|Li£vr|, fate), is defined as “the princi¬ 
ple of opposing currents of the demiurge of existent things.” 42 Or, according 
to Plutarch, it is “the harmony of the universe.” 43 Fragment 80 names it 
directly: “It should be understood that war is the common condition, that 
strife is justice, and that all things come to pass through the compulsion of 
strife.” 44 

This is one of the most magnificent notions: strife as the continuous work¬ 
ing out of a unified, lawful, reasonable justice, a notion that was produced 
from the deepest fundament of the Greek being. It is Hesiods good Eris 
turned into a universal principle. Contests—but above all the immanent law¬ 
fulness in their decisions over contests—distinguish the Greeks. Every indi¬ 
vidual competes as if it alone is justified, yet an infinitely definite standard of 
just judgment decides who is linked to victory. From the gymnasium, musical 
competitions, and political life Heraclitus became familiar with the paradigm 
of such strife. The idea of war-justice (no^epog-Siicri) is the first specifically 
Hellenic idea in philosophy—which is to say that it qualifies not as universal 
but rather as national. Moreover, only the Greeks were in the circumstances 
to discover such sublime thoughts as cosmodicy. 

Eternal Becoming possesses something at first terrifying and uncanny: 
the strongest comparison is to the sensation whereby someone, in the middle 
of the ocean or during an earthquake, observes all things in motion 45 It calls 


40. yap oify iLmeppfiaExai pexpa * e( 5e pf|, ’Epivvei; piv Ahcr|<; eTUKovpoi e^eupTioouaiv 
Plutarch, ([Heraclitus, fragment 94,] in Of Banishment, or Flying One’s Country, sect. 11). 

41. mapov xovSe xov atixov dmvxcov otfxe xn; Oecov otixe avOpomcov £7toir|G£v. aW t)v del mi 
2oxai Ttup aei^coov, arcxopevov pexpa ml arcoopewupevov pexpa (enflaming itself according to 
measure, extinguishing itself according to measure) (Clement of Alexandria). [Heraclitus, frag¬ 
ment 30d. Nietzsche cites “Stromateis 5.105.711,” but Kirk and Raven give it as book 5.104. 
Bornmann and Carpitella replace the citation with Stromateis 5.599, without comment. The 
translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

42. Xoyoq ek xfjtg evavxioSpopiaq bripioupyoc; xcov ovxcov (Joannes Stobacus, Eclogues 1.60. 
[English-language translation is my own. For the important Heraclitean concept fate, eipap- 
pevri, see Diogenes Laertius 9.7-8, Aetius 1.7.22, and the spurious Heraclitean fragment 137.] 

43. mXwxpoTtoq appovvri Koapou (Plutarch, On Tranquillity of Mind 15.473f [Heraclitus,] 
fragment 51d). [English-language translation is from Plutarch, Plutarch’s Moralia in Fourteen 
Volumes, with an English trans. by W. C. Helmbold (Loeb Classical Library, 1939).] 

44. Ap. Origen. c. Celsum 6.42. [The fragment is given verbatim in German rather than Greek. 
The translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

45. [This sentence is included in Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks; it not only carries 
Heraclitean connotations but also connotes the terrifying aspect of eternal return.] 
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for an astonishing power to transmit the effects of sublimity and joyful awe to 
those confronting it. If everything is in Becoming, then, accordingly, predi¬ 
cates cannot adhere to a thing but rather likewise must be in the flow of 
Becoming. Well, Heraclitus perceived that contrary predicates imply each 
other, something like what Plato says about the pleasant and unpleasant in the 
Phaedo: they are intertwined like a knot. “In every human being the power of 
death works, like that of life, at every moment of his existence. The entrance 
of life and death, and of waking and sleeping, is only predominance becoming 
visible that one force has won over its opposite and momentarily begins to lose 
again to it. Both forces are continuously efficacious at the same time, since 
their eternal strife allows neither victory nor domination over time.” 46 “It is 
one and the same thing to be living and dead, awake or asleep, young or old.” 47 
Honey is both bitter and sweet. The world is a mixing cup that must remain 
undisturbed to avoid upsetting it. From the same source flow the sunny light 
of life and the darkness of death. 

This relationship is exemplified by a human beings connection to the 
surrounding air. By day, when this surrounding (7tepii%ov) is filled with the 
vital principle of fire, the human being is at one with what is “in common” 
(f^ovov), in the sense of [being] awake and lively (epcppcov). During the night, 
when fire is shut out, the bond individuals maintain to the collective severs. 
The individual then goes home by himself, must light a fire for himself, sinks 
into sleep, becomes forgetful and deathlike. He maybe awakened again to life 
only by a new approach of fire, as dying embers start to glow brightly again 
once laid in a common bed of flames. This is a metaphor for human life. 

[A character called “the Heraclitean” in] Lucian s Philosophies for Sale 
says of the entire world, “Joy and joylessness, wisdom and unwisdom, great 
and small are all but the same, circling about, up and down, and interchanging 
in the game of Eternity.” 48 The Buyer [another character in Lucians Philoso¬ 
phies for Sale] inquires, “And what is eternity?” 49 The Heraclitean answers, 
“A child playing a game, moving counters, in discord, in concord.” 50 In his 
world-creating capacity, Zeus is compared to a child (as is Apollo) 51 who 


46. [Nietzsche sets this in quotation marks, but while the ideas reflect Phaedo 70e-72e, this 
does not appear to be more than Nietzsche s paraphrasing.] 

47. Plutarch, Consolation to Apollonius, sect. 10. [Heraclitus, fragment 88. Here Nietz¬ 
sche paraphrases in German. The English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The 
Presocratics. ] 

48. ev xr\ aiwvoc, Ttaidip (Lucian, Philosophies for Sale, sect. 14). 

49. x( yap 6 aidbv ecrui (Lucian, Philosophies for Sale, sect. 14). 

50. naiq 7rai^cov 7i£aaeucov auvdiacpepojievoq (= ev xro SiacpepeaGai ov|uxp£p6|j.evo<;) (Lucian, 
Philosophies for Sale, sect. 14). 

51. Homeri Ilias O 361. [This citation refers to the Iliad, bk. 15 (omega), 11.360ff., which read, 
in Lattimore s translation, “Apollo ... wrecked the bastions of the Achaians easily, as when a little 
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builds and destroys sand castles on the beach at the sea. 52 The river of Becom¬ 
ing, flowing uninterrupted, shall never stand still, and again, against it [is] 
the river of Annihilation, called Acheron or Kokytos by the poets. These 
two opposing rivers are the opposed courses (£vavTio8pojiia). “Opposition 
brings concord. Out of discord comes the fairest harmony.” 53 “Things taken 
together are whole and not whole, something which is being brought together 
and brought apart, which is in tune and out of tune; out of all things there 
comes a unity, and out of a unity all things.” 54 “People do not understand how 
that which is at variance with itself agrees with itself. There is a harmony in 
the bending back, as in cases of the bow and the lyre.” 55 “Good and evil come 
together in the same thing after the fashion of bow and lyre.” 56 Here [Her¬ 
aclitus] merely alludes to the design of these instruments: with Scythian and 
ancient Greek bows, as with lyres, both arms (Kepaxa) are wildly cast apart, 
and only by bending them do they converge to the middle piece. [Jacob] 
Bemays first came to this [explanation], followed by [George Ferdinand] 
Rettig: “As the two conflicting moments of the extinguished and re-kindled 
fire condition the phenomenon, so the straining apart of the arms of the bow 
and lyre conditions the tension.” 57 Aristotle describes the bow (to^ov) as a 
chordless lyre ((poppiy^ &%op8o<;) at one passage 58 

The fourth main conception is Fire. We have seen that Heraclitus gives an 
answer, that of justice, to the problem of injustice posed by Anaximander; for 
the second time he is profoundly dependent on fire, as he understands it. The 
first level of the world of Becoming was indeed, for Anaximander, the warm 
and cold; therefrom comes the moist, the birth canal of all things. Well then! 
Not only fire is visible, for Heraclitus, but also warmth, dry vapors, and 


boy piles sand by the sea-shore . . . and then, still playing, with hands and feet ruins them and 
wrecks them.”] 

52. Bernays, Rheinisches Museum 7,109. [This citation refers to Jacob Bemays, “Heraklitische 
Studien,” Rheinisches Museum, n.s., 7 (1850): 109.] 

53. [Heraclitus, fragment 8. This translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. The 
fragment is given in German, however, not Greek. Nietzsche cites Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, bk. 8, ch. 2, but this fragment is not found there, although the notion of harmony from 
discord within friendship is the topic.] 

54. Aristotle, De mundo 5. [Heraclitus, fragment 10. This translation is from Kirk, Raven, and 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. The quotation is given in German in Nietzsches notes.] 

55. [Heraclitus, fragment 51. This translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. The 
quotation is given in German in Nietzsches notes.] 

56. [This is unreferenced and seems to be Nietzsches gloss on the previous quotation.] 

57. [George Ferdinand Rettig,] Ind. Lectl. (Bern, 1865), [16]. [The English-language transla¬ 
tion of the German quotation is from Eduard Zeller, A History of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Period, of Time to Socrates, 2 vols., trans. S. F. Alleyne (London: Longmans, Green, 
1881), 2:35n.] 

58. [Aristotle,] Rhetoric, bk. 3, ch. 11. 
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breath; so he says, "It is death to souls to become water, and it is death to water 
to become earth. Conversely, water comes into existence out of earth, and 
souls out of water.” 59 We may understand soul to mean here only warm, 
"fiery” breath, hence the three levels of transformation: warm, wet, and fixed 
(Earth). This is precisely the worldview of Anaximander. Heraclitus believes 
him to be an authority in the natural sciences. "The transformations of fire: 
first, sea; and of sea, half becomes earth and half the lightning-flash.” 60 Water, 
then, turns partially into earth and partially into fire. From the sea arise only 
pure vapors, which serve fire as nourishment; from the earth, only dark mists, 
on which the moist draws for nourishment. Pure vapors constitute the bridge 
from sea to fire; impure [vapors], the transition from earth to water. 

Thus [there is] a double process, “the way up and the way down (oSoc; 
koctco and cjcvco),” 61 both [of which are] one thing eternally running next to the 
other. We find here fundamental conceptions all borrowed from Anaxi¬ 
mander: fire, which is maintained by vaporization of earth; the separation 
of earth and fire from water; and above all, however, the assumption that 
warmth is an originary given from which all other things develop. Only one 
[element] does not exist as a complementary principle, namely, cold as a 
complementary principle of warmth. Since everything is fire, then whatever 
is not fire, which would be the opposite of fire, cannot exist at all. We must 
probably attribute to Heraclitus the argument against Anaximander that 
there is no absolute cold but only degrees of warmth, which is physiologically 
easier to prove. Heraclitus, then, departs for a second time from a dualism in 
the teachings of Anaximander. 62 In addition, he modified individual doc¬ 
trines, such as those concerning the stars. According to Anaximander, these 
consist of wheel-shaped shells that contain fire. According to Heraclitus they 
were barks in which pure vaporizations were gathered. Whenever these barks 
turn about, solar and lunar eclipses occur. The sun itself is thus a vaporous 
burning mass: daytime depletes the vapors, and in the morning they produce 
themselves anew; the sun is new every day. 

A third noteworthy agreement with Anaximander lies in the acceptance of 


59. yuxpai Odvaxoc; i58cop yeveoOai, h8aTi 8k 0avaTO<; yrjv yeveoOai- ek yfjc; 8k \58cop 
yCvexai, iiSaxoq 8e \|n)%f|. [Heraclitus, fragment 36. The translation is from Wheelwright, The 
Presocratics. ] 

60. 7tt>po<; xpOTcai, rcpayuov OaAaooa. 0aAdaar|c; 8k to gev hgicm yrj, to 8e hgicru Tipncrufip 
(Clement of Alexandria). [Heraclitus, fragment 31. The translation is from Wheelwright, The 
Presocratics. Nietzsche cites “Stromatei 5.101.712,” but Kirk and Raven have 5.104.3.] 

61. [Heraclitus, fragment 60.] 

62. [The other departure is Heraclitus’s rejection of the world of Becoming opposed to the 
world of Being, or the undifferentiated. In the first case he rejects Being altogether.] 
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[a doctrine of] the periodic destruction of the world. The current world shall 
dissolve itself in fire, bringing forth a new world from the flames; the Stoics, 
but not yet Heraclitus, calls the destruction of the world “conflagration” 
(eK7iupcoaiq). According to Hippolytus’s Refutations , “Fire in its advance will 
catch all things by surprise and judge them.” 63 For Anaximander it was the 
gradual drying out of the sea, thus a gradual domination of fire. From Her¬ 
aclitus’s having followed him to this point, we observe that the influence of the 
forerunner was even great enough to draw him into a less than logical conclu¬ 
sion. Schleiermacher and Lasalle fought against this previously, but Hippo¬ 
lytus s book 64 seems to remove any doubt that Heraclitus conceived of world 
epochs in which the plurality of things strives for the unity of the primal fire as 
a condition of miserable “craving” (xprjagoanvrj), in contrast to those world 
epochs of satiety (Kupoq), which have entered into primal fire. 65 

We do not know what he called striving for plurality in things. Bernays 
makes the noteworthy assumption that [Heraclitus] called such striving hy- 
bris (iippu;), based on the proposition “satiety breeds insolence” (tiktci 
Kopoc; fippiv), in which a satiated fire breaks out into a desire for multiplicity. 66 
He also used the term Aija6(; instead of xpr|G|aoaur|. “God is day and night, 
winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and want (Aijaoq).” 67 According to 
this idea, he probably considered fire to be eternal, whereas the world had 
developed—entirely as Anaximander [proposed]. We discover in this notion 
of hybris, in the notion of the development of the world, and in the notion of 
judgment by fire a facet of Anaximander’s ideas that was not completely over¬ 
come: plurality is associated with impulsiveness for Heraclitus also; the transi¬ 
tion from pure to impure cannot be explained without recourse to guilt. The 
entire process of transformation carries out the laws of justice: the particular 
individual is thus free from injustice. Fire itself, however, is punished for its 
own inborn hybris by this craving and want (Aipoc; and %pr|opocr6vr|). In¬ 
justice is mislaid at the core of things; individuals are exonerated of it. The 
world process is a huge act of punishment, the workings of justice and the 
consequent purification, or catharsis, of fire. We should keep clearly in mind 


63. Tcdvxa to nop eneX 0ov Kpivei ml KaTa^fiyexai (Hippolytus) [Heraclitus, fragment 66. 
The translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. Nietzsches citation of Refutations 9.10, is 
not correct. This saying appears instead at Refutations 9.5.] 

64. [Here Nietzsche again incorrectly gives his abbreviated reference to Refutations 9.10, 
whereas this quotation is found at Refutations 9.5.] 

65. [Heraclitus, fragment 65.] 

66. [Bernays,] Heraklitischen Briefe, 13. 

67. 6 0e6<; hM-epri e'Oxppovri, %ei|icbv Oepoq notapxx; eipf|vr|, Kopoq ^ijioq (Hippolytus, Refuta¬ 
tions 9.10). [Heraclitus, fragment 67. The translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics.] 
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the oneness of fire and justice; it is its own judge. With reference to [the 
fragment] “J ustice will overtake fabricators of lies and false witnesses,” Clem¬ 
ent of Alexandria described the conflagration as “the purification by fire of 
those who have led bad lives.” 68 What a crude misunderstanding! The world 
process is catharsis; the conflagration is attained purity! 

And so we finally have reached the vaguest general outline of the traits of 
Heraclitus, due to which he would later be known as the “weeping philoso¬ 
pher.” The most noteworthy passage comes from Plutarch: “For certain it is, 
that both Empedocles and Heraclitus held it for a truth, that man could not be 
altogether cleared from injustice in dealing with beasts as he now does; often 
bewailing and exclaiming against Nature, as if she were nothing else but 
necessity and war, having neither anything unmixed nor any thing truly pure, 
but still arriving at her end by many, and those just and unjust passions. 
Whence they affirm that generation itself originally proceeded from injustice 
by the conjunction of immortal with mortal, and that the thing engendered is 
still contrary to Nature delighted with the parts of that which engenders, dis¬ 
membered from the whole.” 69 Particulars belong to Empedocles, of course. 
The world process as a whole is a cathartic act of punishment, then a satiety 
(Kopoq), then newhybris and new purification, and so on. Hence [there is] the 
most miraculous lawfulness of the world—in it, though, a justice exonerating 
itself of its own injustice. And this—the just injustice—was a consequence 
inasmuch as Heraclitus had been forced to say that opposites are inside one 
another. 

We must discard this entire assumption [made by Jacob Bernays]; dis¬ 
cussion of it, however, leads into the heart of the Heraclitean view of the 
world. Foremost, the sameness of justice [and] injustice, and good [and] bad 
(dyocBov-KocKov), is completely un-Heraclitean. It is a consequence that he 
himself did not draw. 70 We may demonstrate this most rigorously by the fact 


68. mi 5(kti KaxccAfiyexai \j/eu5g)v xekxov<x<; mi pdpxnpa*; ([Clement] 5.9.649, Potter); xfiv 
8ia Trupoq mGapaiv xcov kcxkcd<; pEpicoKoxcov [Heraclitus, fragment 28. The translation is from 
Wheelwright, The Presocratics. Nietzsche cites Potters edition of Clement of Alexandria without 
specifying the Exhortations or Miscellanies. ] 

69. ’Ep-TCESoK^rj^ mi 'HpaicAeixoc;—7roAAdia<; bdupopevoi mi AoiSopouvxet; xfiv cpuoiv dx; 
dvayicr|v mi 7ioA.epov otiaav, apiyec; 8e (ir|5ev prj5e eiAucpivei; exouoav, aXXa 8td noXXm mi 
aSiKoov TiaGcov 7cepaivopivr|v • onov mi xfiv yeveoiv atixfiv d8nda<; cnvxuyxdveiv Aeyonai 
xco Gvr|xcp auvepxopivon xou dGavaxov mi xep7ieaGai xo yevojxevov mpa cphaiv pe^eai xon 
yevvfiaavxo<; (X7ioa7tcopivoi<; ([Plutarch,] De sollert. animalium 7). [English-language translation 
is from Plutarch, Which Are the Most Crafty, Water-Animals or Those Creatures That Breed 
upon the Land? trans. John Philips, sect. 7, in Plutarch s Morals, Translated by Several Hands, 
vol. 5.] 

70. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 4, ch. 3. Passages collected by Zeller, [Die Philosophie der 
Griechen,] vol. 1,546. 
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that, in order to claim something similar about Heraclitus s pronouncements, 
Hippolytus does not seek support in other passages: “Doctors cut, burn, and 
torture the sick, and then demand of them an undeserved fee for such ser¬ 
vices.” 71 Hippolytus takes the ironic term dyaGd completely seriously: in 
other words, the doctors consider the illnesses they treat in mankind as some¬ 
thing good (dyotGa). 

It is far more Heraclitean in spirit that to God all things appear as good 
while to mankind much appears as bad. The entire wealth of contradiction 
and sorrow that Heraclitus affirms disappears for God contemplating unseen 
harmony. Well then! It was a major obstacle to explain how it is possible that 
the manifestations of one fire could be in so many and impure forms, without 
some injustice being transferred to it from things. Heraclitus possessed a 
sublime metaphor for just this purpose: only in the play of the child (or that of 
the artist) does there exist a Becoming and Passing Away without any moralis¬ 
tic calculations. He conceives of the play of children as that of spontaneous 
human beings: here is innocence and yet coming into being and destruction: 
not one droplet of injustice should remain in the world. The eternally living 
fire, oddiv [Aeon, boy-god of the zodiac], plays, builds, and knocks down: 
strife, this opposition of different characteristics, directed by justice, may be 
grasped only as an aesthetic phenomenon. We find here a purely aesthetic 
view of the world. We must exclude even more any moralistic tendencies to 
think teleologically here, for the cosmic child ( Weltkind) behaves with no 
regard to purposes but rather only according to an immanent justice: it can act 
only willfully and lawfully, but it does not will these ways. 72 That constitutes 
the abyss between Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, and that is the point that more 
recent commentators have failed to understand. Hippolytus testifies that [for 
Heraclitus], fire is “Wisdom [which] is one—to know the intelligence by 
which all things are steered through all things.” 73 It is an intelligence (yvo)|iT|) 
connecting all things to one another. “Listening not to me but to the Logos it 


71. Hippolytus, Refutations. [Heraclitus, fragment 58. The translation is from Wheelwright, 
The Presocratics. The quotation is given in the German in Nietzsches lecture notes. Nietzsche 
incorrectly cites “9.10.” This comes from bk. 9, ch. 5.] 

72. The Stoics have made Heraclitus superficial. He himself embraced the highest lawfulness 
of the world, yet without the general Stoic optimism. How much strength the ethical power of the 
Stoics possessed may be seen in the fact that they violated their principle in favor of [the doctrine 
of] the freedom of the will. 

73. cppovijiov mi rnq 8 ioikt|G£(D<; t<Sv dXcov aixiov [Heraclitus, fragment 41. English- 
language translation is from Hippolytus, Refutations, in Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Transla¬ 
tions of the Writings of the Fathers Down to a.d. 325, ed. Rev. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson (Edinburgh: T. andT. Clark, 1870).] 
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is wise to agree that one thing knows all." 74 Expressed very negatively and. 
emphatically: “Of those whose discourses I have heard there is not one who 
attains to the realization that wisdom stands apart from all else." 75 That which 
alone is wise, intelligence [yvcbiari], is separate from the many [to Tcavxa]; it is 
one in everything. Plutarch compares the value of the living with that of the 
lifeless: “The divine is not engendered in colours or in forms or in polished 
surfaces, but whatsoever things have no share in life, things whose nature 
does not allow them to share therein, have a portion of less honor than that of 
the dead. But the nature that lives and sees and has within itself the source of 
movement and a knowledge of what belongs to it and what belongs to others 
has drawn to itself effluence and [a] portion of beauty from the Intelligence 
‘by which the universe is guided,’ as Heraclitus has put it [bk tou (ppovouvTOg 
oticoc; Kupepvaxai to aujuiav, koc0’ 'HpaicXetTov ]." 76 Heraclitus would proba¬ 
bly have used the word yvcbpri [rather than cppovowrcx;]. Bernays thinks 
Plutarch interjected the word OTrcog [by which] because he could still conceive 
of only a contemplative knowing, in contrast to Heraclitus, who could ac¬ 
knowledge only dynamic knowing. 77 We hear it too often said that it would 
nonetheless be only an analogy to “one thing knows all" (ev 7tavTa eiSevou). 78 
The far more important contrast is this: the fire eternally building the world at 
play views the entire process similar to how Heraclitus himself views this 
entire process; consequently, he attributes wisdom to himself. To become one 
with this intuitive intelligence, not somehow to do this with dynamic things, is 
wisdom. We must distinguish between the justice in the form of the trial and 
this all-contemplating intuition: this immanent justice and intelligence pre- 


74. ovk epou aXka xou \oyox> dKonaavxa q opo^oyeeiv aocpov eaxiv ev rcavxa e(8evai (Hippo- 
lytus). [This translation from Nietzsches German is mine. Nietzsche provides the Greek text 
immediately following his German translation, emphasizing the words one thing. Nietzsche 
incorrectly cites Refutations 9.9. This saying is found at Refutations , bk. 9, ch. 4. Far more 
important, Nietzsche here is reading eiSevai instead of elvoci. See my commentary for a detailed 
discussion of Nietzsches rendition of this fragment.] 

75. OKoaoov Xoyoix; f]Kovaa, ou8ei<; dcpucveixai eh; xouxo &axe yiyvchaiceiv dxi aocpov eaxi 
mvxcov Ke%copia|ievov (Stobaei, Florilegium 1.174). [Heraclitus, fragment 108. This translation 
is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

76. Plutarch, Isis and Osiris , ch. 76. [The majority of this quotation is in German and may be 
Nietzsche s paraphrase from the Greek.] 

77. Bernays, 9 Rheinisches Museum 256. [This refers to Jacob Bernays, “Neue Bruchstiicke 
des Heraklit von Ephesus,” Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, n.s., 9 (1852): 256.] 

78. [Once again, Nietzsche reads e(8evai instead of elvai; see n. 74. The question is whether 
the original Greek text reads elvai, “to be,” or eiSevai, “to know.” The alternative meaning would 
be “ one thing is all.”] 
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vailing over oppositions and this fiery power [ Feuerkraft] overlooking the 
entirety’ of strife. 

We may clarify this intuition—which oversees the reign of immanent jus¬ 
tice [8ikt|] and intelligence [yvopri] over all things, war as its own territory, 
and once again, the whole as play—only in the capacity of the artist, the 
creative artist who further is identical with his work. In contrast, Anaxagoras 
wants something entirely different: he construes the order of the world as 
a determinant will with intentions, conceived after the fashion of human 
beings. On account of this teleological insight, Aristotle calls him the first no- 
nonsense thinker. The capacity, which everyone knows, namely, to desire con¬ 
sciousness [bewufit zu wollen], was placed in the heart of things here; this 
intelligence (vofi<;) is more precisely the will [der Wille] in the popular sense 
of the word, the willing after goals [Wollen nach Zwecken]. We find here for 
the first time in philosophy the crude opposition of soul [Seele] to matter: a 
force [Kraft] that knows and sets goals but also wills, moves, and so on and yet 
is rigid matter. It is strange how long Greek philosophy struggled against this 
theory: the Greek view of the world in no way distinguished body from spirit 
[Geist] as matter and nonmatter; these things are considered much dif¬ 
ferently today. Heraclitus still maintains a proto-Hellenistic, meaning inter¬ 
nalizing, attitude toward these matters. Opposition between matter and the 
nonmaterial simply does not exist, and that is proper. 

Thus it is entirely wrong to divest ourselves of this notion of intelligence 
(as does Heinze), just because Anaximander, according to Aristotle, first in¬ 
troduced the term vo\)<;. 79 How shall we evaluate the doctrine of conflagra¬ 
tion? Heraclitus internalized Anaximanders perception that the earth dries 
out; a destruction [ Untergang ] by fire awaits. This playful cosmic child con¬ 
tinually builds and knocks down but from time to time begins his game anew: 
a moment of contentment followed by new needs. His continuous building 
and knocking down is a craving (xpriopoowri), as creativity is a need for the 
artist; his play (7cai8id) is a need. From time to time he has his fill [Ubersat- 
tigung] of it—nothing other than fire exists there; that is, it engulfs all things. 
Not hybris but rather the newly awakened drive to play [ Spieltrieb] now wills 
once more his setting into order (8iaKOG|xr|oi(;). 80 Rejection of any teleologi- 


79. Heinze, [Die Lehre vom] Logos, 35. 

80. [SiaKOGfrriGn; is used by Plato to mean “a setting in order, a regulating,” according to Lidell 
and Scott. It is related to military words such as 5iaKOGjie(o, meaning “to divide and marshal” or 
“muster in array,” as in Thucydides, and hiaKOojioq, meaning “battle array,” also in Thucydides, 
but Nietzsche also wants to suggest how a child sets up soldiers or imposes rules and orders on 
toys. See An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded on the seventh edition of Liddell and 
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cal view of the world reaches its zenith here: the child throws away its toy, but 
as soon as it plays again, it proceeds with purpose and order: necessity and 
play, war and justice. 

Well then! We find it very characteristic also that Heraclitus does not 
acknowledge an ethic with imperatives. Indeed, the entire universal law 
(eijiap|Lievr|, destiny) is everything, including the individual human being. 
The destiny of the individual is his inborn character: “Mans character is his 
daimon .” 81 That so few human beings live according to, and recognize, the 
Logos, because their souls are “moist,” spells their death by fire. To rejoice at 
mire ((JopPopcp %cupeiv) is the essence of humanity . 82 Eyes and ears are bad 
witnesses to men having muddied souls 83 The question, Why is this so? is 
posed just as seldom as is, Why does fire turn to water and earth? Indeed, it is 
said to be not the “best of all possible worlds” but rather only a game of Aeon, 
“Souls take pleasure in becoming moist .” 84 Aeon considers the human being 
in itself as contrary to the Logos (aXoyoc): only by his relationship to fire does 
he participate in the common intelligence (^uvoq Xoyoc). It would be entirely 
mistaken to pile up objections against Heraclitus, as has [Max] Heinze, that 
he has no ethic: “All things come to pass according to the Logos; all the world 
is rational. How is it possible that this highest law finds so little actualization 
precisely in the highest forms of nature? Wherefrom comes the sharp clash 
between those of no understanding and those products of the same nature 
who are gifted with understanding? What should justice punish if the eternal 


Scott’s Greek-English lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996 [1889]), s.w. duxKoapico, biaKoapricic;, 
Siaicocjpot;.] 

81. fiOoq.yap avOpcmco Scupcov. [Heraclitus, fragment 119. This translation is from Kirk, 
Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. Here we find a notion Nietzsche carries with 
him throughout his life: destiny comes from within; fate comes from without. “Becoming what 
one is” formulates destiny.] 

82. [Heraclitus, fragment 13.] 

83. [Cf. Heraclitus, fragment 107. This is my translation of Nietzsches German: “Schlechte 
Zeugen sind den Menschen Augen und Ohren, wenn Schlamm die Seele einnimmt.” He does 
not give the Greek text. Oehler comments in a footnote: “Nietzsche must have read PopPopou 
cpuydc; exovxoq. Sextus Empiricus hands down Pappapoix; (puyaq eyovTcov at Against the Pro¬ 
fessors, VII 126. This conjecture originates from Jacob Bernays in Rheinisches Museum (1854) 
page 263 [Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie 10 (1854): 263 which is a page from ‘Alcmanis 
fragmentum de sacris in summis montibus peractis,’ by F. Th. Welcker]. Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen edited by H[ermann] Usener, 1885, volume I, page 95 [Gesammelte Abhandlungen von 
Jacob Bernays, ed. Hermann Usener, 2 vols. (Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz, 1885).]” In 
short, this fragment is generally translated (e.g., by Freeman and Wheelwright) as referring to 
barbarian souls, not “muddied” ones. Here Nietzsche is supported by Jacob Bernays; their 
conjecture comports with other Heraclitean fragments regarding “wet souls.” I add only that 
Aristophanes used the word popPopoOupot; to mean “muddy-minded” and that Plato, in refer¬ 
ence to ideas, used Poppopo>5r|<; to mean “murky.”] 

84. [Heraclitus, fragment 77. The translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics.] 
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universal law (ei|iap|ievr|) and Logos determine all things?” 85 This is all pure 
error! The highest form of nature is not humanity but fire. There exists no 
clash. To the contrary, insofar as humanity 7 is fiery, it is rational; insofar as he 
[man] is watery, he is irrational. There is no necessity 7 , qua human being, that 
he must acknowledge the Logos. The questions, Why does Water exist? and 
Why Earth? are very serious ones for Heraclitus, as is the question, Why are 
human beings such fools? Justice should not punish; it is itself immanent 
lawfulness, which demonstrates itself just as much among fools as among the 
highest human beings. The sole question worth posing in general is, Why is 
fire not always fire? He replies to that: “It is a game” Don’t take this too 
dramatically! Heraclitus describes only the world at hand, in acceptance (en- 
apecrcr|oi<;), in a contemplative well-being known to all the enlightened; only 
those unsatisfied by his description of human nature will find him dark, grave, 
gloomy, or pessimistic. At his core he is the opposite of a pessimist because he 
does not deny away sorrows and irrationality: for him, war reveals itself as the 
eternal process of the world. Yet he contents himself with an eternal universal 
law and, because it oversees all things, calls it Logos, intelligence (yvo)pr|). 
This is genuinely Hellenic! It is in itself a harmony, yet one that touches on its 
opposite, bending back (7ca?i{vTpo7iO(;). 86 It is recognizable only to the con¬ 
templative god and to similar human beings. 

85. [Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos,] 49ff. [This is my translation of the German original.] 

86. [Heraclitus, fragment 51.] 



ELEVEN 


Parmenides and His Forerunner 
Xenophanes 1 


Parmenides and Heraclitus are contemporaries: Apollodorus calculates their 
primes of life at Olympiad 69 (504-500 B.C.E.). We see here that he has 
already launched a critique of a statement that has caused confusion up to the 
most recent of times. Specifically, Plato assumes that Socrates, [when still] 
quite young (a(po8pa veoq), met with Parmenides and Zeno, the latter as a 
forty-year-old, in Athens at the festival of the Panathenaea in approximately 
[Olympiad] 65. 2 Well then! We calculate Socrates was fifteen years old at that 
time, since Parmenides is born around 519 or 520. Probably for this reason, 
Eusebius and Syncellus set his prime of life around ten Olympiads later, at 
Olympiad 80; he seems to be a contemporary of Democritus, Gorgias, Pro- 
dicus, and Hippias. 3 However, all conclusions built on Plato are to be dis¬ 
carded and have already been rejected by Apollodorus: Plato is an absolutely 
unhistorical type; his anachronisms should not be evaluated as conscious 
poetic license, still less as “deliberate falsifications” (Brandis). Later antiq¬ 
uity treated this point all wrong. 4 It is this mystical atmosphere that Plato 
breathes: in it any historical meticulousness whatsoever means absolutely 
nothing. So Plato is not willing to restrain his image of Socrates; he produces it 
ever again anew as the objectification of his own development. When he 
internalized the Eleatic current, his Socrates also had to go to school under 
Parmenides. No historical sense held him back. 

Apollodorus accepted that, as accords with our earlier calculations, Par- 


1. [The Musarion edition of the pre-Platonic philosophers lecture series deletes chapters 11, 
12, and 13 as redundant to Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, a view to which I 
adamantly do not subscribe.] 

2. Plato, Parmenides 127a, Theatetus 183e, and Sophist 217c. [Nietzsches citation of Par¬ 
menides 127a is incorrect; it should be 127c.] 

3. Eusebius, Chron., and Syncellus 259c. [Nietzsche refers here to the Chronicles by Eusebius 
(260-339 c.E.) and to Michael Syncellus (760 or 761-846 C.E.), abbot of St. Sabas, who wrote Per 
la restaurazione delle venerande e sacre immagini. ] 

4. Athen[aeus] 505, for example. 
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menides was somewhere around sixty-four years old at his acme. As a twenty 
year old he was instructed by Anaximander at his acme, in the second year of 
Olympiad 58—thus Parmenides must have been born around Olympiad 53, 
according to Theophrastus and Apollodorus. 5 Against this is the sole objection 
that in this case Parmenides cannot have been born in Elea, because this was 
founded first in Olympiad 61. Well, in no case can his acme already be in 
Olympiad 69 if he was born after Olympiad 61. For this reason, Apollodorus 
must have assumed that he first immigrated to Elea at around thirty years of 
age and thus that he was born somewhere else; well, he was a student of 
Anaximander, so we certainly have to think of Miletus. This is similar to the 
case of Xenophanes, who indeed also is always described as Eleatic but comes 
from Colophon. The dates for Xenophanes are described thusly by Apol¬ 
lodorus, who 4 places his birth in the fortieth Olympiad, saying that he lived 
until the reigns of Darius and Cyrus.” 6 More exactly, we must switch these two 
names around. Cyrus dies in the fourth year of Olympiad 62, and Darius 
begins his rule in the fourth year of Olympiad 64. To think of Darius as still 
being alive, Apollodorus had to suppose him to be someone around ninety-six 
years old; that is, to Olympiad 40 we add twenty-four Olympiads (=96), giving 
us Olympiad 64. The autobiographical testimony in Laertius is consistent 
with that: “Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing my cares 
up and down the land of Greece; and there were then twenty and five years 
more from my birth up, if I know how to speak truly about these things.” 7 

[Xenophanes' term] cppovTiq is the expression for poetic and philosophical 
meditations, like the Latin curae , so at twenty-five years of age he began to 
“toss his poetry here and there,” or in other words, to circulate as a rhapsode. 
He composed this, then, at ninety-two years of age. He settled down for the 


5. [Cf. Leonardo Taran, Parmenides: A Text with Translation, Commentary, and Critical 
Essays (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965), 292n24: “Suidas’ assertion (s.v. 
FlappeviSric;) that according to Theophrastus Parmenides was the student of Anaximander is due 
to a misunderstanding of D(iogenes) L(aertius) IX.21 . . . , where xouxov refers to Xenophanes 
and not to Parmenides, cf. Diels ( Dox p. 103).”] 

6. Kara tt)v xeoaapotKocrrnv dXupTuaSa yevopevov 7rapaxexaKevat &XP 1 Aapeiou xe mi 
Kupon xpovcov (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.301c. [i.e., Stromateis, bk. 1, ch. 14, sect. 
64(2). English-language translation is from Clement, Stromateis, trans. John Ferguson, in The 
Fathers of the Church: A Flew Translation, vol. 8 (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1991).] 

7. h&n S’ £7cxax’ eaai mi fc^nKOvx’ evuxuxoi | p^riaxpi^ovxec; epTiv <ppovx(8’ av’ 'EAAdSayrjv • | 
£K yevexfjg 5e xox’ rjaav eeimai 7tevxe xe npoq xoiq, | euiep eycb Ttepi xcdv8’ o!8a Aeyeiv exupcoq 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 19; Bergk [Die griechische 
Lituraturgeschichte, 4 vols. (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1872),] 480. [English- 
language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. 
Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 
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first time as an extremely old man around eighty-four years of age in the just- 
founded Elea. Well, Xenophanes and the thirty-year-old Parmenides interact 
with each other there. (If Parmenides had been born after [Olympiad] 61, he 
would no longer have been able to have been his student.) Parmenides had 
already been instructed by Anaxagoras, and his philosophy presumes the 
Anaxagorean problems. We must not speak of an independently developed 
Eleatic school that begins with Xenophanes. Both Parmenides and Xenoph¬ 
anes must have found common ground on one essential point from which all 
other points proceed. Xenophanes is a poet, a rhapsode, and consequently a 
man learned through wide travels; for this reason Heraclitus describes him as 
a polymath. He is not as radical a personality as Pythagoras but is basically 
religious, and his wanderings are devoted to the betterment and purification 
of humanity; he reprimands and struggles. His background is a religious 
mysticism directed at divinity. 

We do not know much about Xenophanes. Born in Colophon, he is the son 
of Orthomenes according to Apollodorus or of Dexios or Dexinos according 
to others. He was banned from his father city and lived in Zancle [in Sicily], 
Catana, and Elea. He composed a poem of 2,000 verses concerning the 
founding of Colophon, as well as that of Elea. His [last] primary work was On 
Nature (rcepi cpuaecoq), in which he fought against the opinions (dvTibo^aaai) 
of Thales (whom he admired as an astronomer) 8 and Pythagoras, as well as 
those of Epimenides; in any case, he was an opponent of transmigration of the 
soul. 9 Of Epimenides he says that he lived to 154 years of age; obviously he 
treated the theme of his sleeping in a cave for fifty-seven years. Or he con¬ 
tested soothsaying [Mantik\. 10 His primary struggle, however, was directed 
against Homer and Hesiod; in this regard we are shown his relation to the 
religio-ethical movement of his century. He disputes the polytheistic folk 
beliefs, an incredible struggle that led to his exile. 

Unto the gods are ascrib’d by Hesiod, like as by Homer, 

All of the acts which are counted by men disgraceful and shameful, 

Thieving and wenching and dealing deceitfully one with another . 11 


8. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 1, sect. 23. 

9. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 36. 

10. Cicero, De divinat., bk. 1, eh. 3, sect. 5. 

11. mvm 0eoi<; <xv£0r|K£v "Opripoc; 0’ f Haio5oq te | oooa 7tap’ av0pamounv oveCSecc mi 
\|/oyo<; egtiv | mi tcXeiot’ £(p0£y^avTO 0 eg)v d0epioTia epya | kXetcteiv (ioi%£ueiv te mi aX- 
A.r)Xou(; amTeveiv (Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, bk. 9, ch. 193. [Xenophanes, frag¬ 
ment 11. English-language translation is from Sextus Empiricus, Sextus Empiricus, trans. R. G. 
Bury, 4 vols. (Loeb Classical Library, 1971).] 
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Well then! He noticed that everyone imagines the gods like themselves: 
Negroes [see them as] black and flat-nosed; Thracians, blue eyed and red 
haired. If horses and oxen could paint, they would certainly paint their gods as 
horses and oxen. Those who say that a god has been born are as heretical as 
those who believe one dies. His main propositions include the following: 

One god, greatest among gods and men, in no way similar to mortals either in 
body or in thought . 12 

He with the whole of his being beholdeth and marketh and heareth . 13 

But without toil he shakes all things by the thought of his mind . 14 

Always he remains in the same place, not moving at all; Nor is it fitting for him 
to go to different places at different times . 15 

These religious insights originated from a need to eliminate anthropomor¬ 
phism, but they still show the primordial Hellenic sensitivity toward the gods. 
These [gods] are the resolution of nature in lively, active figures: take these 
figures away and nature worship of the One—now attributed with the purest 
predicates—would remain. Xenophanes struggles for a mythical, general no¬ 
tion of nature. This incredible unity breaks; into what should it transform? It 
is complete knowledge, completely active. Plato and Aristotle understand his 
propositions in this way. 16 It is not some doctrine of an (im)personal God 
existing beyond the world, which would be some pure spirit; rather, the entire 
dichotomy between spirit and matter, deity and world, is absent here. He 


12. elq 0eo<; ev xe QeoTai ml dvOrcamoiai piyiaxo^ | ol5xe 5epa<; 0vr|xoiaiv ojioiicx; otixe voripa 
(Clement, Stromateis 5.601). [Xenophanes, fragment 23, in Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 
bk. 5, ch. 9. English-language translation is from G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The 
Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1983). Cf. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, eds., Fathers of the 
Second Century: Hernias, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, and. Clement of Alexandria (Pea¬ 
body, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1994).] 

13. ofiXoq 6pa, otXoq xe voei, ot)Xo<; 5e x* aicovei (Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, bk. 
9, ch. 144). [Xenophanes, fragment 24]; cf. Ka[rsten] 9.19. [This reference is to Simon Karsten, 
Philosophorum graecorum veterum, praesertim qui ante Platonemfloruerunt, operum reliquiae, 
2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1830; rev. ed. 1838).] 

14. &W drcdveuOe rcovoio voov (ppevi rcdvxa KpaSalvei (Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics 6). 
[Xenophanes, fragment 25. The translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers. ] 

15. a(el 8’ ev xauxco xe piveiv Kwoupevov od8ev / otfxe pexepxeaOai piv E7iucpe7iei dXTtoxe 
dXXfl (Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics 6). [Xenophanes, fragment 26. The translation is from 
Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. ] 

16. [Plato,] Sophist 242d, and [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 5. 
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resolves the identification of God and man in order to equate God and nature. 
In this regard he leads a heightened ethical consciousness that seeks to dis¬ 
tance all things human and unworthy from the gods; we are shown here a 
struggle against what is specifically Hellenic, as in his other ethical notions. 

He was the first who took exception to the people s passionate desires for 
the public games. 17 In a fragment probably belonging to him, he says that if 
animals were ever to gain entrance into Olympia, the ass would easily experi¬ 
ence what would then be described in inscriptions about the victor: “It was 
such and such Olympiad that the ass defeated men there in the Pankration.” 18 
Horses would win the long course (doXi %oq), the hare in the short course 
(crca8iov), and so forth. He complains that physical strength and dexterity are 
esteemed, and he condemns pride, because he finds a price for the godless¬ 
ness therein. He disapproves of conversation about the myths of the poets. In 
this regard he himself is to be judged unfavorably as a poet. Cicero ascribes 
“less good verse” (minus bonos versus) to him. 19 We have in him the ethical 
teacher still at the level of the rhapsode: in later times he would have had to be 
a Sophist. We must presume an extraordinary freedom of individuality here, 
especially because he did not withdraw into seclusion, like Heraclitus, but 
rather commenced with his attacks precisely on this public at the games of 
competition. His life of eternal wandering brought him together with the 
most famous of men, so it is certainly from personal reminiscence of 
Pythagoras that he narrated: 

They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole: 

“Stay, smite not! Tis a friend, a human soul; 

I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp !” 20 

If he presented perspectives against Thales, he must have known of him. For 
a number of physical propositions, Thales is certainly his only forerunner. 
Xenophanes was the first to observe fossilized mussels and the like atop 
mountains. Hippolytus names Syracuse, Paros, and Melita as the sites of his 


17. Athen[aeus] 413f. [The translation of Nietzsches German is mine.] 

18. Galen, Protreptici quae supersunt 2.14. Rheinisches Museum 4, 297 [“Ein Dichter bei 
Galenos,” by F. W. Schneidewin]. [The translation of Nietzsches German is mine.] 

19. Cicero, Academica 2.23, 74. [This citation seems to be only half-correct. The quotation 
comes from Cicero, Academica, bk. 2, ch. 74, but is not found in ch. 23.] 

20. ml tcoxe jaw oxucpeXi^ojaevov okuAoikoc; mptovxa (paaiv E7toiKxeipai ml xoSe (paaGai 
enoq- muaai |iri8e pdm£\ ercel f] (pitam cxvepoq eoxi vj/uxfi, xt^v eyvcov 90 £Y^a|i£vr|<; duov (Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers , bk. 8, sect. 36. 
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observation. 21 He [Xenophanes] concluded that the earth had crossed over 
from a fluid state into a fixed one and that with time it will once more trans¬ 
form into mud. Earth particles undergo a periodic conversion out of water 
into earth, and [then] the earth goes under in water; as a result, the human 
race, along with its environs, sinks into water. He explains clouds, rain, and 
wind byway of mist [that which is the thinnest, i.e., particles of water] drawn 
out of the sea by the heat of the sun. Sun, moon, stars, rainbows, comets, 
lightning, and so forth are nothing other than burning, fiery haze: they are 
extinguished on descent and formed anew on ascent. These hazy masses 
move themselves in an infinitely precise course over the Earth; if their orbits 
appear circular to us, it is an optical illusion, like the remaining clouds. From 
this it follows that continuously new stars must enter into our circle of stars 
and that different parts of the earth widely distant from each other must be 
illuminated by different suns. 

All insights of this sort suggest a close association to Thales, whose gen¬ 
uine originality lies in the notion of the oneness of the world: [that of Xenoph¬ 
anes] was a dualism similar to Anaximanders Unlimited: here, the world of 
Becoming and Passing Away; there, eternally fixed divine primal matter. Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius says, “Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish,” 22 making reference here to his 
contemporary Anaximander. Well then! This relationship makes it possible 
that Parmenides was taught by them both. He merged the Unlimited with 
Xenophanes’ God and sought to eliminate the dualism in both contempla¬ 
tions of the world. How is plurality possible, if only true Being is? Xenophanes 
already accomplished intellectual progress; he believed we exist abandoned 
to delusion, to what is opinion—no absolute truth could exist for us. He 
stimulates a critique of our epistemological apparatus. “No man knows, or 
ever will know, the truth about the gods and about everything I speak of: for 
even if one chanced to say the complete truth, yet oneself knows it not; but 
seeming is wrought over all things.” 23 (All is swayed to opinion.) 

Parmenides shows a threefold influence: Anaximander, Xenophanes, and 
a Pythagorean [named] Ameinias, in this order. The influence of Pythagoras is 
at its height approximately following the founding of Elea: Parmenides cer- 


21. Hippolytus, [Refutations] 1.14. 

22. TcpcdToq te d7iecprivaxo 8xi mv to yiyvogEvov (pBapxov egti (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers , bk. 9, sect. 19). 

23. mi to jiev o8v aa<p£<; otfxiq avr^p yevex’- oa35e xiq eaxai eiScbq, (xjLwpi 0£<Sv te mi aooa 
>iycG TCEpi rcavTcov • e{ yap Kai pdAaoxa xuxoi teteXectillevov Eircthv, ai3xo<; bpcog odic oISe* 8oko<; 
8’ £7ti 7iaai XEXUKxai. [Nietzsche cites only “fragment 14,” but this is actually Xenophanes, 
fragment 34d. The translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. ] 
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tainly comes into contact with Pythagoreanism for the first time as an Eleatic. 
Here the effect shows itself to be only [that of] the life of Pythagoras (picx; 
rinGayopEioc;) [on] the life of Parmenides (Pick; FIap|aevi8eiO(;). The Tabula of 
Cebes [speaks of] “a Pythagorean and Parmenidean way of life.” 24 We can find 
nothing at all of a Pythagorean philosophy. Laertius portrays him [Parmeni¬ 
des] as being “of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth; moreover it 
was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who led him to adopt the peaceful life of a 
student.” 25 He was son of Pyres (Pyrres). His influence must have been very 
great later, because he is said to have given the Eleatic Laws, which had to be 
sworn anew every year. 26 He takes a position similar to [that of] Empedocles: 
in addition to the secretive standing that the Pythagoreans still enjoyed, his 
personal prestige was incredible. The Pythagorean view of the world reveals 
itself here and there. Simplicius says of Parmenides’ world-governing deity, 
“And he [Parmenides] says that it [daimon] at times sends the souls from the 
manifest into the formless and at other times contrariwise.” 27 Here we find 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

To grasp the specifics of Parmenides, we must reflect on two great periods 
of those philosophical worldviews he generated: first, a furthering of the 
Anaximandrian system, and second, the theory purely of Being. The latter 
required him to discard every other notion, thus also his own previous one , 
as a deception of the senses. But he permitted himself to say, “if one were 
to partake in another direction, my previous viewpoint alone is justified.” 28 
Only in this way do we psychologically grasp the careful execution of this 
other insight; it later forms the second book of On Nature (apparently he 
composed the first later). The discoveries here indicate him still to be in 
the full power of youth; much of it is mythic. Anaximander introduced for the 
first time the dichotomy between a world of Being and a world of Becoming 
(Not-Being); the latter follows from the dualistic principle of warmth and 


24. rtoGayopeiov xiva mi nappevibeiov e^tiXcokcck; piov ( The Tabula of Cebes, ch. 2). [The 
entire passage reads in translation: “Rather, once long ago, a certain foreigner came here, a 
sensible man and exceptional in wisdom, who was emulating in word and deed a Pythagorean and 
Parmenidean way of life, and he dedicated both this temple and the painting to Cronus.” English- 
language translation is from Cebes, The Tabula of Cebes, trans. John T. Fitzgerald and L. Michael 
White (Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1983).] 

25. yevonc; xe \mdp%cov Xa|i7ipon mi 7cA,onaio<; tin* ’Apeivion vXX oity vtco Sevocpavonq e(<; 
f|croxiav TCpoexpaTrn (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 21). 

26. Plutarch, Against Colotes 32.2: Speucippus at Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Phi¬ 
losophers, bk. 9, sect. 23. 

27. mi xa<; <pD%a<; [sic] rcepjuEiv tcoxe pev ek xon Eptpavonq £{<; xo (xei5£<;, tioxe 5e avarcaMv 
(pr|ai (Simplicius, Physics 9). [English-language translation is by R. Scott Smith.] 

28. [This is a conjecture as to the reasoning pattern of Parmenides, not a paraphrase.] 
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cold. Well, Anaximander attempts to prevent this stark dichotomy such that, 
in the world at hand, he discovered immanent, opposing spheres of Being 
and Not-Being: he transferred the dichotomy between Being and Not-Being 
to the dualistic principle of worldly explanations. These two tables of cate¬ 
gories—of which Anaximander had discovered only one pair, warmth and 
cold—run as follows: 


Being 

Not-Being 

Fire, light 

Darkness, night 

Fire 

Earth 

Warm 

Cold 

Light 

Heavy 

Thin 

Thick 

The active 

The passive 

Male 

Female 


That which binds these elements together he describes as the goddess en¬ 
throned at the center of the world, 'Tor she it is that begins all the works 
of hateful birth and begetting, sending female to mix with male and male in 
turn with female.” 29 All Becoming is accordingly a procreative bond of Being 
with Not-Being; also, Parmenides joins Anaxagoras in the belief that every¬ 
thing that comes to be must pass away; it must, obviously, undergo Not-Being. 
Yet he accepts the eternity of these elements compelled together; he de¬ 
scribes this drive as Aphrodite, governess, justice, and necessity (’AcppoSirri 
KuPepvfjiK; 8 ikt| dvayKri). Now Cicero is of decisive importance: “he [Par¬ 
menides] deifies war, strife, lust and the like, things which can be destroyed by 
disease or sleep or forgetfulness or lapse of time.” 30 Thus the same deity 
likewise expresses itself in war, in uprising [oxdaiq], in eros—in other words, 
mutual attraction and mutual repulsion; the Becoming of the world is in both 
elements. In the state of sleep, illness, et cetera—above all, in death—a re¬ 
ciprocal destruction, Passing Away, enters.— 

Were we to compare this view of the world with [that of] Heraclitus, [we 
would see that] they share the beliefs that opposed qualities are active in each 


29. TtavTTi yap aiuyepoio tokou mi apx'H nennovo’ dppevi 0fjA,x> (Luyfjvai, evavxia 8’ 

atiOn; dpaev 0r|ta)T£pq). [Anaxagoras, fragment 12d. The translation is from Kirk, Raven, and 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. Nietzsche does not identify the quotation.] 

30. quippe qui bellum qui discordiam qui cupiditatem ceteraque generis eiusdem ad deum 
revocet, quae vel morbo vel somno vel oblivione vel vetustate delentur (Cicero, De natura 
deorum, bk. 1, ch. 11). English-language translation is from Cicero, De natura deorum. Academ- 
ica, with an English trans. by H. R. Rackham (Loeb Classical Library, 1933).] 
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thing that becomes and that the thing perishes on them as well. But whereas 
Heraclitus sees only the endless transformation of one fire in all qualities, 
Parmenides in general perceives the transformation of two opposing ele¬ 
ments. War, for Heraclitus, is a game, the characteristic mark of hatred here, 
yet the hateful elements have an instinct toward each other. This is a very 
significant conception, for the world of Heraclitus was without instincts: 
knowing and not knowing, fire and water, war—yet there is nothing in them 
that explains drive, instinct. It is an aesthetic view of the world. Here with 
Parmenides, everything aesthetic ends; hate and love are not a game but 
rather effects of the same daimon. We see in this genius the struggle to 
overcome dualism, yet it transpires in only a mythical manner—the notion of 
reducing Becoming and passing away to a love struggle between Being and 
Not-Being. What a colossal abstraction! 

Becoming could in no way be derived from the one world of the Un¬ 
limited: something must be added to it, and that must be its complete op¬ 
posite, the world of Not-Being. No third exists. Now he made the advance not 
to present this dichotomy as entirely abstract but instead to formulate the 
dichotomies into the actual world and to translate it into these primordial 
laws, an advance that Pythagorean philosophy later made possible. 

The structure of his study of nature [ Physiologie ] is closely related to 
Anaximander, who had assumed three concentric spheres, the innermost 
earth, around it air, and around them the fiery circle. For Parmenides, the 
whole is assembled from several concentric balls. The innermost and outer¬ 
most consist of dark, heavy elements; around the innermost and beneath the 
outermost lie circles of mixed darkness and fire. The earth is the nucleus of 
the mixed spheres of the starry heavens; the stars are fiery masses of vapor 
(7uA,f||j,aTa 7rop6<;). A fiery circle lies around the realm of stars, with a fixed 
stratum around them. At the center of the entire world, the daimon has its 
domicile; yet in this regard I am thinking not of the innermost core of earth 
but rather of the middle sphere, as [the sixth-century Byzantine anthologist 
Joannes] Stobaeus explicitly says, “And in the middle of the whole mixture 
exists the begetter of all motion and creation, which he [Parmenides] calls a 
daimon.” 31 This is disputed by Krische and Zeller. 32 Humanity must have 


31. xcov SecuppiYfov xr^v p.Eaaixdxr|v dmaaiq xokeoc 7tdar|<; Kivr|aeco<; mi yevegegx; tmapxeiv, 
fivxiva Kai Saipova [ia)pepvfjxiv mi k^Sovxov] ETiovopd^Ei (Joannes Stobaeus, Eclogues 
[Excerpts] 1.482. [The translation is by R. Scott Smith. Nietzsche added the words “motion and 
creation” (shown in brackets) to the received version. Even the received version is uncertain, 
however. 

32. Krische, Forschungen, 105; Zeller, 485. [The first reference is to August Bernhard Krische, 
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originated, of course, out of warm and cold elements. Indeed, Laertius says 
only, “The generation of man proceeded from the sun as first cause,” 33 yet 
Steinhart is correct to read “from the sun and from mud.” 34 Life and reason lie 
in warmth; sleep and age are explained by depletion of warmth. The ideas 
vary, depending on which one element dominates. He [Parmenides] has 
merged, as Theophrastus and Aristotle note, knowledge (cppovriaic;) with sen¬ 
sation (aiaGriaiq). 35 We must always remind ourselves that a dichotomy be¬ 
tween “spirit” and “matter” is absent from the table of categories. Much of the 
more precise presentation is lost to us. 

.We cannot think of such a system, with so many significant discoveries, as 
an accommodation to the delusions of the masses: it is the result of the first 
period, and afterward it was powerfully reworked by Empedocles and the 
Pythagoreans. The concepts of Being and Not-Being, introduced here for the 
first time, however, demand their rights in a later period. We must assume, in 
the person of Parmenides, an entirely extraordinary power of abstraction. The 
cardinal idea was that only Being is; Not-Being cannot be. It is the greatest 
error to speak of a Being of Not-Being. His expressions are as sharp possible, 
because he internalized a sense of how long the element Not-Being has been 
spoken of as Being. Here, where it came to pure division of dichotomies, the 
system of Heraclitus, with its antinomies, was doubly hateful to him; he bat¬ 
tles against him in verse 46, as [Jacob] Bernays has recognized. 36 The Her- 
acliteans were called “two-headed” (8iKpavot) because of propositions such 
as “we are and we are not.” 37 Such a manner of expression, resembling law in 
that it is continually superseded, follows on their helplessness (apr|%avir|). 
They were described as “knowing nothing” (£i8ot£<; (toSbv), similar to how 
Plato, at the end of the Cratylus, argues that, given eternal flux, no continuity 
in knowing, and therefore no knowledge, is possible. They are called “deaf 


Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der alten Philosophie, vol. 1: Die theologischen Lehren der grie- 
chischen Denker, eine Priifung der darstellung Ciceros (Gottingen, 1840); the second is to Edu¬ 
ard Zeller, Die Philosophie d#r Griechen in ihrergeschichtlichen Entwicklung (Leipzig, 1869).] 

33. yeveoiv avOpomcov rcparuov yeveaGoa (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 

Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 22. 

34. fjXiou xe mi [my translation of the Greek]; Ersch and Gruber, Encyclopedia, 3 vols. 

[Nietzsche borrowed this encyclopedia from University of Basel Library in 1871 and afterward. 
He transposes the editors’ names in his citation.] 

35. Theophrastus, De sensu 3; Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 4, ch. 5 [1009b, 11.13-14]. 

36. Rheinisches Museum 7, 115. [The reference is to Jacob Bernays, “Heraklitische Studien,” 
Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, n.s., 7 (1850): 115.] 

37. eipev xe koci o^k elpev (Heraclitus, fragment 72, Schleiermacher). [Nietzsches citation of 
fragment 72 is wrong; this is fragment 49a. He refers to Schleiermacher s Herakleitos, derDunkle 
von Ephesos, dargestellt aus den Triimmem seines Werkes, und den Zeugnissen der Alten, in 
Sammtliche Werke, pt. 3, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1838).] 
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and blind at once” ((popouvxai, after mvxot (pepeoBai), "maniacs” (cpepov- 
xoti), as Plato 38 says with a wordplay, "altogether dazed” (xeGriTtoxeq). The 
specific astonishment is understood as undifferentiated; fundamentally, they 
are deaf and blind. Parmenides emphasizes the proposition, “Being and Not- 
Being are simultaneously the same and not the same.” He finally says, with 
clear allusions, "The path of all things is backward-turning” (mvxcov 5e naX- 
ivTp07i6<; can KeX,£\)0O(;), like the harmony of the spheres (rcaAivxpOTcoq ap- 
poviot kogjiou). Thus the polemic does not turn against the viewpoint of the 
masses, and hence also not against itself. He hates those who playfully con¬ 
sider, and dissolve, the dichotomy between Being and Not-Being. 

Now [these are] the consequences of Being: that which is true is in the 
eternal present; we may not say of it, It Was or It Will Be. The concept of time 
has nothing to do with it. Being cannot have come to be; if so, whence [would 
it come], From Not-Being? But this is nothing and can produce nothing. 
From Being? This would be nothing other than self-creation. The same holds 
for Passing Away. In general, what has been, and what shall be, does not 
exist—yet we may not say of Being that it does not exist. Being is indivisible, 
because no second thing exists that could divide it; all of space is filled by it 
alone. It is immovable, for whither would it move if it fills all space, if it is of 
the one same sort through and through and is undivided? It may not be 
unfinished—the Unlimited—because that would be a deficiency, a need; con¬ 
sequently, it must be bounded. He compares this whole, eternally unchanged, 
hovering in equidistance, equally complete at all points, to a ball. Parmenides 
found this incredible abstraction Being analogous to the mythic One God of 
Xenophanes; only in this sense do they make contact with each other. The root 
[motive] is completely different for both: here, the eternal oneness of a pan¬ 
theism; there, the abstract claim of the oneness of all Being. The latter claim is 
completely true; we, by dint of our organization, cannot imagine Not-Being; 
insofar as we extend the world with empty space, we nonetheless assume the 
existence , the Being, of space. Qua Being, the entire world is one , of the same 
sort, undivided, ungenerated, imperishable —assuming that our intellect is 
the measure of all things. We can conceive only Being. Of Not-Being we can 
have no idea. Possessing ideas and believing in Being merge together. 

Now it may become what it will: the one overall presumed unity of Being is 
not affected thereby. Parmenides further concluded that Becoming belongs 


38. Theatetus 179 [i.e., Theatetus 179e: “For there is no discussing these principles of Hera¬ 
clitus ... with the Ephesians themselves, who profess to be familiar with them; you might as well 
talk to a maniac.”] 
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to the realm of deceptions, since it can belong to neither the world of Being 
nor that of Not-Being, for the latter does not exist. Well then! Toward this goal 
he launched for the first time an important critique of the epistemological 
apparatus. The philosopher says, “In order to attain truth, one should not 
follow stupid eyes, nor with ringing ears or the tongue, but rather one must 
grasp with the power of thought (^oycp)/’ 39 Here rests true belief (7Ucmo<; 
iaxuq), that from Being something else (still) cannot come; here true belief 
(tuctck; d^r|0f)<;) is rendered impossible by Becoming and Passing Away. Thus 
Logos recognizes the true essence of things; in other words, the abstractions 
and the perceptions of sensation are only deceptions. The fundamental de¬ 
ception is, however, that Not-Being also exists. A very remarkable advance! 
The most stripped-down generality, achieved by disallowing all other deter¬ 
minations, is said to be truthful; all closer determinations—in other words, the 
entire fullness of plurality, of predicates, and so on—are only a deception. 

Here we have an unnatural tearing apart of the intellect. The conse¬ 
quence must finally be [a dichotomy between] spirit (the faculty of abstrac¬ 
tion) and bodies (lower sensory apparatus), and we recognize the ethical 
consequences already in Plato: the philosophers task to liberate himself as 
much as possible from the bodily, meaning from the senses. [This is] the most 
dangerous of false paths, for no true philosophy can construct itself from this 
empty hull; it must proceed from intuition of reality, 40 and the more it consists 
of fruitful individual apergus, the higher it mounts. As a critique of epistemo¬ 
logical faculties, however, this raw distinction is of the greatest worth; it is the 
original source first of dialectic (though there is no philosophy from a com¬ 
bination of concepts), and later of logic (in other words, we discover the 
mechanism of our abstraction in concepts, judgments, and conclusions). Add 
to this the explanation, as a partisan of the immovable whole (axaaiGyurig 
xofi oJiou), 41 of the entire world as a deception—an astounding and fruitful 
boldness. 

Only we must not mistake Parmenidean idealism for that of Buddhism, 
still less for that of Kantianism. For Buddha it is an ethical, religious convic- 


39. Karsten, [Parmenides,] no. 55. [This translation of Nietzsches paraphrase is mine. The full 
quotation may be found at Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 22: 
“And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this path, to be governed by an aimless eye, 
an echoing ear and a tongue, but do thou with an understanding bring the much-contested issue 
to decision.” Nietzsche refers here to Simon Karsten (1802-64), a Dutch philologist and com¬ 
piler of fragments by Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles.] 

40. Intuitive knowing is the inexhaustible source of our insights: that which pertains to con¬ 
cepts is hidden therein. 

41. [Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 181a. This is Socrates’ description of the Parmenidean school.] 
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tion to nothingness, to sorrow, to the perishability of all things: the world is 
Buddhas dream. For Kant the dichotomy between the thing-in-itself and the 
world of appearance is produced from a nearly inverted critique of knowl¬ 
edge. He considered precisely the predicates that Parmenides had left over¬ 
time and space, substance—as our necessary presuppositions of the world of 
representations, while he described the thing-in-itself as more [like] the Un¬ 
limited, as qualityless to our knowledge. Parmenides would have immediately 
rejected the thing-in-itself, for it would present itself to him as a Not-Being; 
that, however, is not allowed. Hence it is neither a mythic faith about pan¬ 
theistic oneness, an ethical spite at the world as a fleeting dream, nor finally 
Kantian idealism but rather the more naive introduction of Being and Not- 
Being to the older system that brought him to the one idea “that Not-Being 
cannot be.” Whereas he had earlier explained Becoming as a bond of Being 
and Not-Being, and in this regard had understood what does work (das 
Wirkende) as Being and matter as Not-Being (in other words, the living and 
that which does not in itself have life), now he has declared the entire table of 
categories as a delusion of the senses, since only the conceivable exists: Be¬ 
coming cannot be conceived. 42 Consequently, his elements are a delusion. 
With this, though, the problem of Becoming was not yet solved, because he 
retained Becoming and Passing Away in thought. Here he was not yet a 
partisan (oTaoioiycrig). And then, if everything is only One, why appearance? 
Why delusion? Why the senses? 

According to his older theory, Becoming originates when the living seizes 
the nonliving. According to the latter, it was only a phantasmagoria of the 
senses. Nothing whatsoever is explained with this. For this reason the later 
philosophers of nature take care to conceive Becoming in its connection to 
the earlier theory: Anaxagoras by means of vovq (living) and homoeomeries 
(nonliving), Empedocles by means of cpiAia veiKoq (living) and the four ele¬ 
ments (nonliving), and the Pythagoreans [by means of] the bounded (living) 
and the unbounded. Dualism of principles runs throughout, from Anaxi¬ 
mander on; Heraclitus and Parmenides alone are monists. The Atomists were 
pluralists, as was, on the other hand, Plato. 

Yet of all standpoints, Parmenides’ later one is the most void of content, 
the least fruitful, because it clarifies nothing at all: Aristotle rightfully calls 
him no natural philosopher (occpuaiKoq). It is also the sole piece of evidence 


42. [Bommann and Carpitella add words to Nietzsches text, perhaps because they consider 
the last remark unintelligible otherwise. From Parmenides’ outlook, however, Becoming is in¬ 
conceivable; Being alone accommodates thought, because Not-Being does not exist. Alterna¬ 
tively, what does not exist cannot be conceived.] 
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for a sharpness of the dialectical sense, but not for deep thought and con¬ 
templation; because of this, his school of eristic dialectics also declined. His 
first system had a more powerful, lasting effect, yet it was only an exposition of 
Anaximanders dualism. Through him, specifically, the problem of Becoming 
came into philosophy, not through the Eleatics. That they deny it is the short¬ 
est way out, yet the least illuminating. With this ceases all observation of 
nature, all desire to learn from things. Then the fundamental failure remains, 
that the apparatus of the senses is inexplicable: it moves itself; it is in plurality. 
If it itself is a delusion, how can it be the final cause of a second delusion? The 
senses deceive, but what if the senses did not exist? How could they deceive? 
So plurality and motion of the senses certainly exist, and so everything else 
may be moved and manifold. 



TWELVE 


Zeno 


[Zeno was] from Elea, the son of Teleutagoras, and according to Apollodorus 
[he was] even the adoptive son of Parmenides. Laertius places his prime of life 
in Olympiad 79; the Suidas, in Olympiad 78. Of course by Platos calculation, 
to which we concede nothing, he was twenty-five years younger [than Par¬ 
menides] and was approximately forty years old in 455-450 B.C.E.; in other 
words, he must have been born in Olympiad 70 to 71 (495-490 B.C.E.). 
Obviously such calculations were authoritative; Eusebius, for example, has his 
acme as occurring during Olympiad 80, at forty years of age, which is precisely 
the time period Plato indicates (one that may have included Olympiads 79 and 
78, too, although probably not). This chronological attribution is, for us, un¬ 
founded. If Olympiad 69 is the acme of Parmenides, then we have no further 
datings other than that he stayed in Athens at the time of Pericles; his leader¬ 
ship of the state begins, though, in the fourth year of Olympiad 77. Perhaps 
Apollodorus, whose statement was available to Laertius, calculated according 
to this. The reference to Pericles is just an acme. Well then! Laertius, on the 
other side, doubts the entire statement, 1 [claiming that Zeno] lived only in 
Elea out of his devotion to his home, without so much as visiting Athens. Yet 
[this is true] only given the false reading otfic eTuSruafjoag to TiapaTtav npoq 
auxonq. The correct one is [ouk £7u5r||if|oa(;] tog noXXa [rcpoq auTOuq]. 2 He 
was [in any case] not often in Athens (to mpamv is probably only a conjec¬ 
ture by Cobet). We know nothing about his life, and his death is a resplendent 
theme of rhetoric already in early times. He was seized in an undertaking 
against a tyrant and unfalteringly died as a martyr. Elea appears to have been 
oppressed. The tyrant is named Diomedon or Nearchus or otherwise. 


1. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 28. [Here I am reading 
bezeifelt as bezweifelt. ] 

2. [The text in the Loeb edition of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, 
sect. 28, gives a third reading: ot5k £7u8r||if|aa<; 7c6|iaXa 7tpo<; mkouq, “hardly paying the Athe¬ 
nians a visit.” English-language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent 
Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 
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Plato described a writing [by Zeno] more precisely as a summary (cruy- 
ypajajia) (yet as the only one that existed) divided into several topics (Aoyoi), 
each of which contained in turn several hypotheses (tmoGeoei^), [all de¬ 
signed] to lead the presentation of the assumption to absurdity (ad ahsurdum 
[an indirect proof]). Obviously questions and answers occurred, and as a 
result it could later be said he was the author of dialogues. 3 On the con¬ 
trary, Aristotle designated him as the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
[was] of rhetoric. Plato calls him the “Eleatic Palamedes.” 4 Thus, he is the first 
to introduce the art of discussion in reasons and counterreasons into philoso¬ 
phy. A completely new talent! Philosophy previously had been monological. 
There are no other writings. It is completely wrong when the Suidas cites 
Epides, Exegesis on Empedocles , Concerning the Philosophers, and On Na¬ 
ture (erctSeq, e^fiyriau; ’E|H7t£8oK^eot><;, rcpoq xohq (piAoaocpcnx;, rcepi (pnoecoq) 
(with the possible exception of emSeq). We must think of some other Zeno: 
the Stoic does not fit, for we are familiar with his writings; it could possibly 
be the student of Chrysippus, “who left few writings but many students/’ 5 Yet 
the best [choice] is the eighth, “a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean phi¬ 
losopher, lucid both in thinking and in style/’ 6 Thus with the Suidas we have 
a case of mistaken identity between homonyms (djiebv'upoi). So the Epi¬ 
curean Hermarchos wrote the twenty-two books of On Empedocles (rcepl 
’EjmcedoKAeouq) in a hostile fashion. 7 (They are opposed worldviews, Em¬ 
pedocles and Epicurus.) 

Plato designates as the first hypothesis, “If existent things were a plurality, 
then they would have to be both like and not like (like as beings, unlike as 
many), [but] that is impossible, since neither the unlike can be called like, nor 
the like unlike: thus a plurality is impossible, because then something impos¬ 
sible would have been stated by it.” 8 This is the genuine contents of his 


3. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 3, sect. 48. 

4. Plato, Phaedrus 261 [d]. 

5. piftfua |!8V dMya yeypacpax;, pa0r|Td<; 8e rctaiaTont; mTa?ieta)urGc><; (Diogenes Laertius, 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 7, sect. 35). 

6. IiSomoc; to yevo<;, cpiXoaoqxx; ’Emmupeux; Kai vofjoai mi £ppj|veuaai aacpriq (Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 7, sect. 35). 

7. Bernays, Theoph. iiber Frommigkeit, 8. [I.e., Jacob Bernays, Theophrastoss Schrift iiber 
Frommigkeit: Ein Beitragzur Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1866).] 

8. [This seems to be Nietzsche s paraphrase of Parmenides 127e rather than an exact quotation. 
It is in German, not Greek; no citation is given; and it follows the text loosely. Cornfords transla¬ 
tion runs: “If things are many... they must be both like and unlike. But that is impossible; unlike 
things cannot be like, nor like things unlike. . . , And so, if unlike things cannot be like or like 
things unlike, it is also impossible that things should be a plurality; if many things did exist, they 
would have impossible attributes” (Plato, Parmenides, trans. Francis Comford, in Plato, The 
Collected Dialogues, ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns, Bollingen Series 71 [Princeton, 
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writing, that plurality does not exist. It is the inversion of Parmenides’ propo¬ 
sition, "all things are one” (ev elvoti to rcav). The concept that Zeno has 
discovered as additional to the “Being” of Parmenides is the “Infinite” par 
nobilefratrum! 9 With it he contests the plurality of things and thereupon their 
motion. 

There are four proofs against plurality (the first with Plato [already 
introduced]). 

2. If Being were many things, then it would have to be simultaneously 
infinitely small and infinitely large. This is a contradiction. 

Infinitely small: every plurality consists of unities, [but] a real unity is 
indivisible: what is indivisible cannot have size, because everything that has 
size is divisible into infinity. The individual parts of which the Many consists 
therefore have no size. It does not increase in size when we add to them; [it 
does] not [grow] smaller if we subtract from them. However, that which is not 
enlarged by adding to it, or decreased by subtracting from it, is nothing: Thus 
plurality is infinitely small, since all its constituitive parts are so small that they 
are nothing. 

These parts must in turn be infinitely large, however, because, since that 
which has no size is nothing, the Many must, in order to exist, have size, [and] 
their parts must have distance between one another, meaning that other parts 
must lie between them. Yet likeness is true of them; they must also have a size 
and be separated from one another and so forth into infinity. We achieve, 
then, either infinitely many sizes or an infinite largeness. 

3. The Many must be quantitatively both limited and unlimited—limited, 
because it is as many as it is, not more and not less; unlimited, because two 
things are two things only if they are separated from each other. In the case 
where they are separated, something must be between them, just as between 
this and that of the two, and so on. Between two a third is always placed, and 
so on. The ancients call this form of proof the dichotomy (8i%OTOji(a). (Conse¬ 
quently, the atomists: sizes are not infinitely divisible.) 

4. If everything that exists is in space, then in turn space itself must be in 
space, and so on into infinity. Since this is unthinkable, Being in general 
cannot be in space. (Because then space is something that is, and thus it in 
turn would have to be in a space, etc.) 

Proofs against motion: 1. Before the body in motion can reach its end- 


N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973]). Note that this quotation constitutes not only the first 
hypothesis but also its reductio ad absurdum.] 

9. [Literally, “a pair of noble brothers”; figuratively, “two just alike, or as good, or as bad, as the 
other.”] 
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point, it must have arrived at the midpoint of its path; before it can arrive at 
this one, it must arrive at the midpoint of the first half; before it arrives there, 
it must arrive at the midpoint of the first quarter, et cetera. To arrive at one 
point from another, then, each body must traverse infinitely many spaces. The 
Infinite, though, may not be traversed in any amount of time. It is impossible, 
consequently, to move from one point to another. Motion is impossible. The 
popular form of this is the so-called Achilles. The turtle, the slowest being, 
cannot be overtaken by Achilles, the fastest one, if it has a head start. 2. Each 
body in motion has a definite location in every point of time in which it rests. 
Well, motion nevertheless cannot materialize out of nothing other than indi¬ 
vidual moments of rest. The flying arrow rests at every instant of its flight; if 
we ask, Where is the arrow at this instant? we cannot say, “In transit from 
space A to space B” rather, [we must say] only at space A. Nothing but 
moments of repose added together cannot yield motion, just as little as the 
line cannot be generated from points added together. The individual moment 
of the flight path is infinitely small: we are not in the position to originate even 
the smallest motion, because we still do not attain size through infinitely many 
additions to the infinitely small. 

All these proofs are produced under the hypothesis that space and time 
possess absolute reality. This is contradicted, and the leap is additionally made 
that they possess no reality at all. This leaves an essential possibility that was 
to be recognized, of course, only from a profound critique of the intellect, 
namely, the reality of space and time in our imagination, as a necessary forma¬ 
tion for thought. Well then! It seems as if a contradiction is hiding here. We 
are required, first, to conceive everything under the form of time and space by 
means of our organization [in the sense of organic composition]. How is it 
possible that this same organization may render possible for us a counterproof 
against absolute reality? This occurs with the help of abstractions such as 
“Being” and “Infinity”—we can no longer imagine this, [however, for] it is a 
concept graspable purely negatively, through deletion of all definite predi¬ 
cates. The actual world gives us nothing of absolute Being or [of] something 
infinite. It yields for us, very relativistically, life and persistence; it gives us 
finite numbers. An absolute persistence and not passing away, a number 
whose end we never approach, a space that never comes to an end, and a time 
that never reaches its boundary are representations of dogmatic, nonempiri- 
cal nature, in which we overlook the relativity of all our representational 
images. If we proceed from these dogmatic notions, however, then we dis¬ 
cover a contradiction between them and our thoroughly relativistic, normal 
manner of reflection. 
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Now as a result of this, Zeno rejects the legitimacy of the latter. Since Kant 
we say, on the contrary, that the popular manner of contemplating space and 
time is correct; there are empirical realiti esforus. On the other hand, infinite 
time, infinite space, and in general the entire absolute reality of the same are 
indemonstrable. The contradictions enter in this way, that extremely relativis¬ 
tic opinions [Gemeinte] are reinterpreted as universal laws. For example, the 
motion of a thing to another 10 is impossible if an absolutely real space lies 
between them, specifically because something infinite lies between. Well 
then! One thing does have contact with another, yet the reality of this thing in 
its motion is in no respect more real than the space between them. The one, 
like the other, is our representation; we know, in itself, neither whether a thing 
exists, whether there is motion, nor whether space exists. If we maintain 
anything whatsoever dogmatically, but the other not, we are just as incorrect 
as when we maintain the dogmatic reality of all things. 

Yet this knowledge, which ancient philosophy did not know to expand, is 
important: all sorts of reflection on our notions as eternal truths [aetemae 
veritates] lead to contradictions. If there is absolute motion, space does not 
exist; if absolute space exists, motion does not exist; if an absolute plurality 
exists, unity does not exist; and so forth, since it should become clear to us how 
little we touch the heart of things with such general concepts. And if there had 
been a seed of profundity in Eleatism, it would have had to have foreseen the 
Kantian problem from here on. Yet it was lost in eristics and dialectic up until 
the manner of argumentation as in the Parmenides: every predicate and its 
opposite befits everything. 


10. [One body moving to another, that is, direct contact between two bodies, which is, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, a leg of Zenos broader argument; see Francis Macdonald Comfords Plato and 
Parmenides (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, n.d.), 167.] 



THIRTEEN 


Anaxagoras of Clazomenae 


[Anaxagoras was the] son of Hegesibulus (or Eubulus), 1 from a rich and noble 
family. He is generally designated as a pupil of Anaximenes, yet this is impos¬ 
sible, because, according to Apollodorus, Anaximenes dies and Anaxagoras is 
born in Olympiad 70. He [Apollodorus] states that Anaxagoras was born in 
Olympiad 70 and was twenty years old on Xerxes’ drive against Greece; thus, 
[he was] born in the first year of Olympiad 70 (500 b.c.e.) and died the first 
year of Olympiad 88 (428 or 427 b.c.e.) at the age of seventy-two. This is a 
very precise testimony that K. F. Hermann very unjustly doubts. 2 Of course, 
those committed to the [theory of successions] are forced to postdate. 3 Zeller 
rejects all other thoughtful grounds, 4 yet only one statement about Anax¬ 
agoras is regularly misunderstood: “He began to study philosophy at Athens 
in the archonship of Callias when he was twenty; Demetrius of Phalerum 
states this in his list of archons; and at Athens they say he remained for 
thirty years.” 5 It is not necessary, in this regard, to still conjecture about a 
“Calliades”; they are the same name. 6 Calliades [= Callias] was archon in 
480 B.C.E. 

But of what did Demetrius make note, or false note? Certainly not that in 
far-off Clazomenae a youth began to philosophize? Rather, [it is] what is 


1. Or Euphemusf,] Theophemus[,] Jocaste[,] Epicaste[,] Scamon. 

2. K. F. Hermann, Dephilosoph. loniorum aetatibus, lOff. 

3. As far as the first year of Olympiad 88 being his year of death [as Hermann suggests], 
Hippolytus says he flourished (fiKjiriaev) then at Refutations, bk. 1, eh. 8. 

4. Eduard Zeller, De Hermodoro [Ephesio] (Marburg, 1859), 10; [Die Philosophic der Griechen 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Leipzig, 1869),] 1:783. 

5. flp^axo 8e cpiAoaocpeiv ’A0r|vpaiv eni KaAAiou, excov ei'koch, <ftv, &<; (pr|ai Ar||j.T|xpio<; 
6 OaAripeuQ ev if) xcov apxovxcov avaypacpfi • ev0a mi (paaiv ahxov excov 5uxxpu}/ai xpiaKOvxa 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 7). [English-language translation 
is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 

6. [Zeller agrees that these are two forms of the same name (Eduard Zeller, A History of Greek 
Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of Socrates, trans. S. F. Alleyne, 2 vols. (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1881), 322n3.] 
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stated there, and what is never believed, that in Athens he began to philoso¬ 
phize publicly! So what we have here is a precocious genius [; ingenium 
praecox ]. But why did he come to Athens? Apollodorus states the cause 
precisely. Apparently he was fleeing the Persians. Zeller wonders why he went 
to Athens to philosophize, even though no philosopher of repute had lodged 
there for decades. It was not an educational journey but rather a flight. 1 He 
had the air of a researcher of nature, of course; that was his talent. He left his 
property behind and then left his relatives. Aristotle tells us that Anaxagoras 
had said, concerning the question of what gives life value, “For the sake of 
contemplating the heavens and the whole order of the universe/’ 8 When 
someone chastised him, [asking,] “Have you no concern for your homeland?” 
“Gently,” he says, “I am greatly concerned with my fatherland,” and pointed 
to the sky. 9 Well then, was not the occasion noted in the Lists that he began to 
hold philosophical lectures in Athens as a young manP Whereas I cannot 
imagine, given the usual approach and redaction of this passage, of what it 
takes note! 10 

Of course, my approach follows from a conjecture. First, Anaxagoras left 
Athens a few years before his death. Among the attacks on Pericles imme¬ 
diately before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War was also a trial of 
Aspasia and Anaxagoras. Hermippus charged Aspasia with participation in 
the godlessness of Anaxagoras. She was acquitted with Pericles’ speech. Yet 
he did not venture to allow Anaxagoras his investigations: the latter left 
Athens for Lampsacus, where he died soon thereafter. The more precise 
circumstances are multifariously narrated, [for example, in] Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius’s Lives of Eminent Philosophers and Plutarch’s Life of Pericles and Life of 
Nicias. 11 Accordingly, though, he spent not thirty years in Athens but rather 


7. [Zeller asks, “What could have induced him to come for this purpose [i.e., to study philoso¬ 
phy] at the very moment when the armies of Xerxes were pouring down upon Athens, to a city 
which neither them, nor for many decades previously, had harboured any noteworthy philoso¬ 
pher within its walls?” ( History of Greek Philosophy, 2:322n3). Nietzsche argues his journey was 
a flight from Xerxes, but Zeller explicitly notes that the armies of Xerxes were pouring into Athens 
as well. Nonetheless, if Anaxagoras fled before the approaching armies, he might still have 
arrived in Athens at the time of its siege, and not for the single purpose of commencing philo¬ 
sophic activity.] 

8. Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics, bk. 1, ch. 5. [English-language translation is from Aristotle, The 
Athenian Constitution, The Eudemian Ethics, On Virtues and. Vices, with an English trans. by 
H. Rackham (Loeb Classical Library, 1935).] 

9. “£U(pf||U£i, ejLLol yap mi a(po8pa jj.eA.ei tt ]<; TiaipiSo^,”. 5e{£a<; xov otipavov (Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 7). 

10. [My emphases.] 

11. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 12; Plutarch, Life of Pericles, 
chs. 16-32, and Life of Nicias, ch. 23. 
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fifty, 12 a very easy emendation. Thus Anaxagoras is the genuine, premier 
philosopher of Athens. The comics could not help but consider him a type of 
philosophical free spirit: Socrates receives essential characteristics from An¬ 
axagoras. He enjoys the most noble and highest society: Pericles, Phidias, and 
Aspasia. His great worth is praised; Pericles is said to derive his seriousness 
from his contacts with him, [for] he never laughs. Concerning the remark, 
“You miss the society of the Athenians?” he says, “Not I, but they miss 
mine.” 13 When someone complained that he had to die in exile, he says, “The 
descent to Hades is much the same from whatever place we start.” 14 We see 
here, after all, that he was considered an Athenian. 

The entire later generation of investigators of nature proceed from one 
definite viewpoint concerning Becoming: they reject genuine Becoming and 
Passing Away. It cannot originate from nothing. It [Becoming] can know noth¬ 
ing of what passes away. Thus, that which truly is must be eternal. He consid¬ 
ered only combination (a\)|a|Liiayea0ai) and dissolution (BuxKpiveaBoci) as 
valid. The first one to present a theory of Becoming and Passing Away, but only 
roughly, is Anaximenes: thinning (jidvooGig) and thickening (rcuKvcooic;). The 
second hypothesis is mixture (jlu^k;) and separation (5iaKpioi<;). Well then! 
The older theory was that one element explains all things, that all qualities 
ultimately lead back to one quality, be it air or fire. On the other hand, 
Anaxagoras now maintains mixture and separation in accord with his theory. 15 
Through ever so much mixing together, something unlike can still never be 
extracted from like; thinning and thickening do not alter qualities whatsoever. 
The universe is full of different qualities; these exist— therefore, they must be 
eternal. He perceives the actual world as true Being: all its qualities must 
eternally exist. There are never more or less. 16 We observe the influence of the 


12. ev0a kou (paaiv auxov exoov biaxptyai N (rcevxriKovxa) (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 12). [Nietzsche offers an alternative here, reading N, the 
numeral fifty, rather than A, the numeral thirty.] 

13. eoxepf|0T|<; ’A0r|va{cav; oti pev oi>\, aXX ekeivoi £pou [(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 10).] 

14. [Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 11. This quotation is given 
in German in Nietzsche s notes.] 

15. [Nietzsche includes a disconnected footnote, that I will place here, where it seems most 
appropriate:] An entirely new situation by way of Anaxagoras: a substitute for religion in the 
circles of the educated. Philosophy as an esoteric cult of the man of knowledge in contrast to folk 
religion. Mind [vohq] as the architect and artist, like Phidias. The majesty of simple unmoved 
beauty—Pericles as orator. The simplest possible means. Many beings; countless many. Nothing 
goes lost. Dualism of motion. The entire mind moves. Against Parmenides: he takes into account 
the mind, the will with nous, but he must now carry out a new distinction, that of vegetative and 
animal. 

16. Simplicius [on Aristotle’s Physics], bk. 1, ch. 33. 
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Eleatics here. They agree about the meaning of Being (ov), yet, by Anax¬ 
agoras’s account, countless beings (ovtoc) exist. 17 His writings proceed from 
there. Becoming and Passing Away do not exist, but rather everything is the 
same into all of time. All difference concerns motion; motion is thus what it is 
to be genuinely alive. Well now, the actual world reveals itself to us not as a 
chaos but instead as order and beauty, determinant lawfulness, and so on. 
Chance, Anaxagoras says, cannot explain such things. What is it, then, that so 
orders and arranges lawful regularity? Naturally, [it is] also something “eter¬ 
nally being,” since we continuously observe its efficacy, yet not compenetrat- 
ing 18 with the other beings, since it orders just... well... independently. 

Now the intellect (voo<;, neither intellect, understanding, nor reason— 
authentically Greek 19 —the power of language!) in all things that possesses life 
is such Being; it alone moves. Hence, motion in the organization of the uni¬ 
verse must be the aftereffects of such an intellect. So he supposes that intellect 
has given impetus to motion—it produces a circular motion (or vortical move¬ 
ment, fj 7tepi%a>pr|(n(;) on one point of mass, which immediately expands 
outward and pulls ever larger parts into its range, moving ever farther out¬ 
ward. In the beginning things came together in two masses in accord with the 
general distinctions thick and thin, cold and warm, dark and light, and moist 
and dry: he calls aether the warmth, lightness, and thinness of all things, air, 
everything cold, dark, and heavy. The thick and moist are driven into the 
center, thin and warm to the outside, byway of momentum, just as the heavy 
is driven into the center. Water divides itself from the outer vaporous mass; 
from it, the earth; and from earth [divide] the stones by the action of cold. 
Several masses of stone, ripped from the earth by the violence of the momen¬ 
tum, glow in the aether, illuminating the earth; these are the sun and stars. 
Earth originally resembles mud; it is dried out by the sun, the remaining 
water becoming bitter and salty. 

We must never speak of “Becoming” here. Everything divides [first] 


17. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 3. 

18. [Ineinanderfalien; compenetration is Boscovich s technical term. Anaxagoras discovers the 
impossibility of compenetration, as does Boscovich later.] 

19. %aipe vocp, “happy in his heart” ( Odyssey, bk. 8, 1. 78). [English-language translation is 
from Homer, The Odyssey of Homer, trans. Richmond Lattimore (New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1967)]; %6?lo<; voov oiSavei, “anger . . . wells in the heart,” and rauTfl 6 voo<; tpepei, 
“though their minds are careful” (Iliad, bk. 9, 1. 554) [English-language translation is from 
Homer, The Iliad of Homer, trans. Richmond Lattimore (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1974)]; mice vonv, “in sympathy with,” or “so-minded” (Herodotus, [ Histories ,] bk. 9,120. [The 
first translation of this phrase is from Herodotus, with an English trans. by A. G. Godley, 4 vols. 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1921); the second, from Herodotus, The Histories, trans. Aubrey de Se- 
lincourt; rev. A. R. Bum (Middlesex, U.K.: Penguin Books, 1972). Nietzsche has “nach Willen.”] 
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from the general qualities and then [from] the more specialized, yet the 
most specialized are actual from the beginning in the primal mass. The self- 
encompassing circular motion brings the order of principle to this chaotic 
mass. This is the important idea of Anaxagoras, that rotation suffices to explain 
all order and regularity in the universe. Only in this way does intellect effect 
order, or so says Aristotle. 20 Anaxagoras deduces reason as a means of infor¬ 
mation at the formation of the universe; otherwise he cites everything else as 
the cause before intellect. We should not, then, confuse him, without further 
qualifications, with the teleologists. He does not espouse a viewpoint of pur¬ 
posefulness for the intellect. Intellect does not work in every individual case; 
instead, order is a consequence of an individual eternally continuous pur¬ 
posiveness, of circular motion. From this all else follows immediately. Only in 
this sense is intellect simultaneously efficient cause (caussa efficiens ) and final 
cause (caussa finalis), according to Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 21 As a result of 
Anaxagoras’s insight, this final cause, by dint of which the world is good and 
which is the cause of motion, would simultaneously be made into his principle 
of Being. Aristotle’s On the Parts of Animals: “There are then two causes, 
namely, necessity and the final end.” 22 Anaxagoras was far removed from a 
direct purposive end for all individual things, and this is the point where Plato 
(in the Phaedo ) and Aristotle launch criticisms of him. 23 He did not see how to 
use his principle; it is only a ghost in the machine (or deus ex machina, 0eoq £K 
prixavfiq). 

To consider “spirit,” the testimony of the brain, as supernatural and even 
to deify it—what foolishness! The human being takes the workings of the most 
complicated mechanism, that of the brain, as being the effect of the same sort 
of original cause. Because this complicated mechanism produces something 
intelligible in a short time, he takes the existence of the universe as very 
recent; he thinks [the universe] cannot have taken the creator very much 
time. 24 We, on the other hand, see in this the rigor of his natural scientific 
understanding: he [Anaxagoras] wanted to explain the actual world with the 


20. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 4. 

21. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 4. 

22. 8fto TpoTcoi xfjq auiaq to oft ^vem mi to dvdyKTj<; (Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals, 
bk. 1, ch. 1) [English-language translation is from Aristotle, The Works of Aristotle Translated 
into English, ed. J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross, vol. 5, On the Parts of Animals, trans. William Ogle 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press/Clarendon, 1912).] 

23. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 4; Plato, Phaedo 98b-c and Laws 967b-d. 

24. [These first three sentences of this paragraph were a disconnected footnote by Nietzsche. I 
have placed them in the text itself, where they seem to belong. Nietzsche s early readings on the 
brain include works by Helmholtz, Lange, and, within a year, Africanus Alexandrovich Spir.] 
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fewest possible nonphysical theories. For him, circular motion suffices; had he 
immediately imagined an intellect with continual purposive ends, it would 
have become a mythological being, a god—precisely what he dismisses. He 
discovered intellect as the mover in the human being and in the living being 
(not some conscious intellect, because he does not find that in plants and 
animals). It was a dangerous distinction: he called everything that genuinely 
moves in the human “intellect.” Since it exists, he thought of the intellect as 
eternal: it is the sole thing that has motion in itself, and hence it is to be used 
for the movement of the eternal, rigid chaos of things. Everything else is 
moved; intellect moves itself. Its relationship to the [human] body qualifies it 
as an exemplar to the entire world; not everything has intellect—that differen¬ 
tiates it in principle from all the others. Everything else is mixed; each has 
something in itself of all things. Only intellect is not mixed; were it mixed wtith 
one, it would be mixed with all. Intellect relates differently to the body than 
any being whatsoever [does] to any other being. Every being has a small 
particle of all things in itself; it is named according to the preponderance of 
gold, silver, and so on. 

The intellect is pure and unmixed. Intellect is not mixed in with anything 
else but instead, wherever it finds itself, rules and moves the other. Intellect is 
entirely homogeneous throughout. It differentiates itself only wdth measure¬ 
ment. “All living beings have active intellect, but not all of those beings suf¬ 
fer.” 25 Zeller dismisses this unjustly. 26 Every commentator explains intellect 
incorrectly: it is life, not conscious knowing. The principle of motion is active 
intellect, [whereas] suffering intellect is knowledge—few have that. That mo¬ 
tion is produced by intellect means only that it is active intellect. We observe 
here that Anaxagoras means “act of will” as the primary expression of intellect 
on the other. Everywhere he sees nonmechanical behavior—for example, 
with plants—he assumes active intellect. The better the tool [Werkzeug], the 
more intellect can come to the fore and reveal itself. For example, Aristotle’s 
On the Parts of Animals [reports Anaxagoras as holding,] “The possession of 
these hands is the cause of man being of all animals the most intelligent.” 27 He 
had built the best tool, because he had the most intellect. 28 The “most intel- 


25. Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum 5.20.3. [Nietzsche renders this quotation in Ger¬ 
man, which is the source for the translation here.] 

26. Zeller, [Philosophic der Griechen,] 1:823. 

27. 8ia to xeTpaq s%eiv (ppovipaycaTov elvai tg)v £<pcov dvOpcorcov (Aristotle, On the Parts of 
Animals, bk. 4, ch. 10). [English-language translation is from Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals, 
trans. W. Ogle, vol. 5 of The Works of Aristotle, ed. Smith and Ross. Aristotle ascribed this belief 
to Anaxagoras. 

28. [Aristotle continues: “For the most intelligent of animals is the one who would put the most 
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ligent being” is that one in which intellect can best express itself, because it is 
fundamentally the same intellect everywhere. Differences in intellect are 
produced, then, by matter. Intellect rules it, yet the more purposefully it is 
formed for behavior [. Handeln ], the better its grip [handhabt]. 29 The seeds of 
living beings, of plants, are, of course, also eternal—their origin depends on 
circular motion (7i£pi%cbpr|Gi<;), as with all other things. He presumes the 
eternity of humans and plants, et cetera, in the same way as that of gold. 
Reproduction is a transmission of the intellect of life to new beings. Yet 
fundamentally nothing is altered, neither the things nor intellect: there is 
always the same amount of spirit [Geist] in the universe. Indeed, it can never 
be destroyed. 

It is foolishness for us to speak of a personality of the spirit: the spirit now 
in all living things is naturally also that which originally gave impetus to 
motion. He discovers the law of conservation of force [Kraft] and that of the 
indestructibility of matter. All motion is either direct or indirect. The form of 
direct motion is organic life or mechanical motion: the indirect is always 
[only] mechanical. In this regard we continually maintain that a dichotomy 
between matter and spirit did not exist for him. Intellect is only the finest 
(XeKTOTaxov) and purest (KocOapayuotTOv) of all things and has all knowledge 
about everything (yvcajLir|v Tiepi 7 tccvt6<; 7cdar|v Knowledge is one prop¬ 

erty of this Being. Representation and drive are both conjoined in the one 
concept intellect (vouq and \|A)xn): both are effects of the life force [Lebens- 
kraft ], which is one in all things, meaning the unique thing that is totally 
homogeneous. All other things are heterogeneous, assembled together in¬ 
stead. Intellect “is all alone by itself.” 30 In that regard the genesis of the 
universe can begin for the first time, because it could be inactive for an 
infinitude of time and could still move the beings in one definite moment. It is 
the uniquely voluntary one. 

Relation to Anaximander: The Unlimited [is] more exactly defined as that 
which has all qualities mixed evenly throughout it. Beginning of the genesis by 
intellect: the way is a gradual deletion of qualities. Beginning of a dualism. 

Relation to Heraclitus: Becoming is rejected; it is not the exchange of one 


organs to use; and the hand is not to be looked on as one organ but is many; for it is, as it were, an 
instrument for further instruments” (translation is from Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals, trans. 
W. Ogle, vol. 5 of The Works of Aristotle, ed. Smith and Ross. 

29. [Wordplay on Handeln and handhabt. ] 

30. ponvoi; auxoq dtp’ Cannon eaxi. [Anaxagoras, fragment 12. English-language translation is 
from G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History 
with a Selection of Texts, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). Nietzsche fails 
to cite the source of this quotation, which he renders with minor variation from the received text.] 
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quality with another; no element is alive. A dualism: matter is not simulta¬ 
neously what lives, as with Heraclitus’s fire. He was the true antagonist. 

Relation to the Eleatics: Agreement with Being, rejection of Not-Being. It 
cannot become or pass away. Spirit moves itself: it must be the origin of all 
motion for all things. Either the Eleatics are correct, so that plurality and 
motion do not exist, or Anaxagoras, so that countless beings exist (unalterable, 
rigid, and eternal), 31 there is no empty space, and motion does not exist. All 
the rigorous predicates of the Eleatics are valid for his ovxa [beings]; it cannot 
be said of them, “It was,” and “It shall be.” They cannot have become; they 
cannot pass away. On the contrary, a being (ov) can be divided into infinity. “It 
is impossible that Being be annihilated through infinite division.” The Ele¬ 
atics claimed indivisibility for the one Being, since what would divide it? 
Consequently, Anaxagoras now claims divisibility into infinity for his many 
beings. Nothing exists other than Being, thus the mass of beings is infinitely 
great. Anaxagoras introduces the concept of the infinitely small and of the 
infinitely many, via the Eleatics. According to the Eleatics, it was mind (vouq), 
specifically the senses (aiaGfiaeu;), that produces deception by plurality 7 
(noXka) and Becoming; it is, according to Anaxagoras, intellect itself that 
moves the rigid plurality and calls forth Life. All motion in the universe is 
thought of as a result of organic , spirited life . He may argue against the 
Eleatics that they, too, retain the liveliness of intellect, which does not dis¬ 
solve in rigid, unmoved, dead oneness. What now lives and subsequently 
exists, though, must have lived and have been into all eternities. With this, the 
process of universal motion is explained. So actually, Anaxagoras really has the 
Eleatic teachings in his background. 

The result of intellect is motion, and the result of motion is order. What 
was the condition, before the workings of intellect, of the mass of these 
beings? Unmoved and unordered, a chaos. Well then! Since every material 
was divisible into infinity, absolute disorder was identical with the mixture of 
all things in all things. “All things were together, infinite in respect of both 
number [jc^fjBoq] and smallness; for the small too was infinite. And while all 
things were together, none of them were plain because of their smallness; for 
air and aither covered all things, both of them being infinite; for these are the 
greatest ingredients in the mixture of all things, both in number and in size.” 32 


31. Aristotle, Physics, bk. 4, ch. 6. 

32. opou rcdvTct xpripaxa fjv, duteipa Kai 7rAfj0oq mi op.iKp6xr|Ta- mi yap to opiKpov 
drceipov f)v. Kai Tiavicov opou eovxcov odSev ev5r|Aov f)v i^tto apiKpoxrixoq. ndvxa yap dr|p xe 
Kai ai0Tip Kaxei%e, dpxpoxepa &7teipa eovxa- xauxa yap jxeyiaxa eveaxi ev xoi<; Gvpjtaai Kai 
7tAf|0ei mi jieydGei (Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics 33 or Simplicius in Phys., 155.26). [Anax- 
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The universe is infinite. Air and aether extend into infinity—these are the 
largest constituitive parts of the original chaos; everything is mixed together in 
infinitely small particles. And so chaos is endless with regard to its greatness 
and its smallness. [In fact,] TuArjGoc; is not “number” but rather extension in 
space: breadth, width—for example, as in Herodotus, where mi 7iAf|0ei mi 
peydGe'i is identical to extension in breadth and height, “the longest and the 
loftiest.” 33 nAfjGoq mi agiKpox [means] “greatness and smallness.” 

“And since these things are so, we must suppose that there are many 
things of all sorts in everything that is being aggregated, seeds of all things 
with all sorts of shapes and colours and tastes [fiSovdg].” 34 The “seeds of all 
things,” then, have multifarious shapes, colors, and smells. This is “scents” 
(f|5ovf|), as, for example, with Heraclitus. 35 Probably the sense of “taste” is 
included with these. All these various seeds of things are so completely mixed 
in their smallest particles that specialization of sprouts is remarkable. Anax¬ 
agoras outlines this and concludes, “And since this is so, we must suppose that 
all things are in the whole.” 36 This unity recalls the Indefinite of Anaximander, 
and Theophrastus notes the similarity. The mixture of definite and qualita¬ 
tively different materials in fact proceeds from one matter without definite 
characteristics (jaia (puoic; aopiaxoc;)—yet this is the Unlimited of Anaxi¬ 
mander. Aristotle says, 

For when nothing was separated out, evidently nothing could truly be asserted 
of the substance that then’ existed. I mean, e.g., that it was neither white nor 
black, nor grey nor any other colour, but of necessity colourless; for if it had 
been coloured, it would have had one of these colours. And similarly, by this 
same argument, it was flavourless, nor had it any similar attribute; for it could 
not be either of any quality or of any size, nor could it be any definite kind of 
thing. For if it were, one of the particular forms would have belonged to it, and 


agoras, fragment 1 (with minor variation from received version). English-language translation is 
from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. ] 

33. opo<; piyiaxov mi jieydOe'i u\j/r|^6xaxov. mi 7t^fi0ei mi peydGe'i (Herodotus, The 

Histories , bk. 1, ch. 203. [English-language translation is from Herodotus, The Histories , trans. 
Selincourt.] . 

34. xouxcov 8e ofixcoq dvxcov xpfl 8 oke£iv eveivou (2v with a shorn?) noXka xe mi mvxoia ev 
rcaai xoioi avYKpivojievoiai mi arcepiiaxa 7iavxcov xp'Hpdxcov mi i5ea<; 7ravxoia<; £%ovxa mi 
Xpoidg mifjSovdq [Anaxagoras, fragment 4d. English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, 
and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. Nietzsche inserts this quotation without citation, 
rendering it with some variation from received text. His parenthetical question raises the pos¬ 
sibility of an alternative reading of the Greek.] 

35. Hippolytus, Refutations 9.10[8]. [Translation as “scent” is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, 
The Presocratic Philosophers. ] 

36. xonxecov 5e ohxox; exovxcov ev xw at>|Li7iavxi xpfl Sokeeiv ev elvai Ttdvxa xp'Hgaxa [Anax¬ 
agoras, fragment 4d. English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Pre¬ 
socratic Philosophers. Nietzsche inserts this quotation with citation.] 
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this is impossible, since all were mixed together; for the particular form would 
necessarily have been already separated out, but he says all were mixed except 
reason, and this alone was unmixed and pure. 37 

The seeds of all things, though, are in current things, too. Only in this way 
does Becoming clarify itself now as a self-exclusion. For example, the various 
matter contained in a body forms itself nutritionally from the same nutrients, 
meaning these nutrients must contain all the various ingredients yet be im¬ 
perceptible because of their smallness. 38 There exists blackness in snow, too, 
since the water of which it consists is such. 39 So Aristotle says, “No such thing 
exists as pure white or black or sweet/’ We name things, though, “according to 
the prevalence of one constituent or another in the mixture.” 40 Aristotle calls 
these small primal particles present in all things “homoeomeria” (ojioio|Liepfi). 
Lucretius used “homoeomeria” first: “Now let us also examine the homoeo¬ 
meria of Anaxagoras, as the Greeks call it,” 41 and so on. 

Intellect, then, has produced no absolute order in any instance, no total 
separation, but instead only one motion by which things are divided according 
to general distinctions, in accord with warm and cold, light and light [dark?]; it 
has produced a preponderance, no more, of one material. In this regard we 
must speak not of any purposefulness whatsoever but instead only of motion. 
This motion is a thing of regularity, and that is the origin of all order—one 
circular motion continuing into eternity, which is the infinitude of the All. 
“And all things that were to be—those that were and those that are now and 
those that shall be—Mind arranged them all, including this rotation in which 
are now rotating the stars, the sun and moon, the air and the aether that are 
being separated off. And this rotation caused the separating off.” 42 “And when 


37. Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 8. [English-language translation is from Aristotle, Meta¬ 
physics, in Aristotle, Basic Works, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941).] 

38. Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum, bk. 1, chs. 3, 8; Aristotle, Physics, bk. 3, ch. 4, 
bk. 1, ch. 4. 

39. Cicero, Academica, bk. 2, chs. 23,31. 

40. 5io [sic] cpaai rcav ev Ttavxi gejuTxOai, 8ioxi 7tav ek mvxoq £d)pcov yivogevov. ek xou 
gdAiaO’ \)7i£p£xovTO<; 8ia 7iAfj0o<; ev xr\ jiI^ei xcdv ariEipcov (Aristotle, Physics, bk. 1, ch. 4). 
[English-language translation is from Aristotle, The Physics, with an English trans. by Philip H. 
Wicksteed and Francis M. Cornford (Loeb Classical Library, 1929).] 

41. nunc et Anaxagorae scrutemus homoeomeriam / quam Grai memorant (Lucretius, De 
rerum natura, bk. 1, 830). 

42. mi omia e(ieAAe eaeaOai mi OKoia f|v Kai aaaa vuv ectui mi omia eaxai, rnvxa 
SiEKOogriae vooq mi xr^v 7iepixd)pr)aiv xauxr|v rjv vuv rcepixcopeei xa xe daxpa Kai 6 he^voq 
mi h oeAtivti mi 6 af|p Kai 6 ai0r|p oi arcoKpivogEvoi. h 8 e 7t£pixa>pT|ai<; abxr| etcoCtioe 
a7coKp{v£o0ai (Simplicius, Physics, 33). [Anaxagoras, fragment 12, in Simplicius, in Phys. 164.24 
and 156.13. English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers. Nietzsche s Greek text contains numerous variations from the received text.] 
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Mind initiated motion, from all that was moved Mind was separated, and as 
much as Mind moved was all divided off; and as things moved and were 
divided off, the relation greatly increased the process of dividing.” 43 Frag¬ 
ment 33b says of intellect, “But Mind, which ever is, is both at the present 
time, and has been.” 44 

He thought of the rise of living beings as follows: the seeds of plants come 
from the air; they unite with water and form plants. The seeds of anima come 
from the aether; they combine with mudlike earth. So Anaxagoras says, “The 
soul originates from aethereal seeds and returns on death to the aether, like 
the body to the earth from which it comes.” 45 After this primal production all 
other reproduction occurs from one another (e£ dXkr\X(xyv). 

He ascribes pleasure (flSeaBou) and pain (AameTaBai) to plants; Anax¬ 
agoras ascribes sensory experience to them, too. What a remarkable theory, 
that all sensory experience is associated with a sort of listlessness [Unlust]\ 
“Every perception is accompanied by pain.” 46 Sensory experience, specifi¬ 
cally, is caused not by what is related to it but rather by what is opposed to it— 
after the Heraclitean course of events. Like makes no impression on like. We 
observe, for example, the reflection of objects in our eyeball, but this develops 
only in what is of contrasting colors; because our eyes are dim we see only in 
the daylight. We experience the sweet with the sour, the nonsaline with the 
saline in us. All this is, obviously, passive intellect. The active one [intellect] is 
in motion, noticeable above all in the will. 

In conclusion, let it be mentioned that according to Aristotle, Anaxagoras 
had a forerunner—Hermotimos of Clazomenae is said to have already pre¬ 
sented the proposition of intellect. In Clazomenae a shrine to Hermotimos 
was erected, for he was able to separate his soul from his body for long periods 


43. ^7tel fjp^axo 6 vooq Kiveeiv, arco ion Kiveopivoo mvx6<; (to 7iav, supple) cfoceKpivexo, mi 
6aov eKwriae 6 voo<;, nav xonxo SieKpiOri • Kiveopevcov 8e mi SiaKpivopivcov fj 7t£pixa)pr)ai<; 
TioXXcp pa^Aov ercoiee [sic] SiaKpiveoOai (Simplicius, Physics 67). [Anaxagoras, fragment 13, in 
Simplicius, In phys. 300.31. English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The 
Presocratic Philosophers. 

44. 6 8e voo<; 8oa eoxoti xe mi vuv eaxi mi f|v. [Anaxagoras, fragment 14, in Simplicius, 
Physics 33. This translation of Nietzsche s reading of a very difficult fragment is mine. According 
to Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, in The Presocratic Philosophers, Simplicius’s manuscript has 6 8e 
vouq, 8oa £gt( xe mpxa. Hermann Diels gives 6 8e von<;, o<; dei ecrci, to mpxa (But Mind, which 
ever is, is assuredly even now where everything else is too) ( Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker: 
Griechisch und Deutsch, ed. Walther Kranz, 3 vols. [Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1934-37]).] 

45. [This is a paraphrase given in German in the text. Bornmann and Carpitellas edition is 
missing closing quotation marks here.] 

46. dmoav 8’ aiaOrioiv pexa X\)7rr|c; (Theophrastus, On the Senses, bk. 1, ch. 29. [Diels-Kranz 
fragment 59A92. English-language translation is from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocra¬ 
tic Philosophers, fragment 511.] 
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of time and, on [its] return, was known to narrate far-off things. His enemies 
used one such instance to burn his body. The soul of Pythagoras is said to have 
inhabited his body during earlier transmigrations. Apparently what we have 
here concerns an interpretation that Anaxagoras himself gave to his familiar 
legend: in it he exemplified the division of intellect from bodies. 47 The inter¬ 
pretation of myths is particularly at home among the Anaxagoreans; he him¬ 
self had said that Homer is a poet of virtue and justice (jcepl dp£xfj<; mi 
5imiocnL)vr|<;). He is said to have recognized intellect (vovq) in Zeus and the 
arts (x£%vr|) in Athena. This was most rigorously continued by his student 
Metrodorus. Physical interpretations (“Agamemnon is the aether”) is now 
characteristic of the Enlightenment. Homer and mythology are treated only 
as imagistic descriptions of philosophical doctrines. The physical principles 
are so memorialized, treated almost religiously, that the aether, clouds, and 
so on appear to the people as new divinities, which is mocked horribly in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds. Yet in any case, the most inspired comprehension of 
natural phenomena was part of the ethics of Anaxagoras: really, he vented his 
religious feelings in this manner, as with Pericles, Euripides, and so on, too. 


47. Carus, Nachgelassene Werke, vol. 4, 330ff. [Nietzsche refers to Friedrich August Cams, 
author of Ideen zur Geschichte der Philosophie (Leipzig, 1809).] 
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Empedocles came from shining Agrigentum. 1 His heritage is [as follows]: 

Exainetos 

Empedocles (wins at Olympics, Olympiad 71, 
in horse riding [lceXiyn.]) 

Meton Exainetos (wins at Olympiad 71, 

in wrestling [tcoAti] or footracing [Spopcp]) 

Callikratides = Empedocles ? 

Daughter Exainetos (wins at Olympics, Olympiad 92, 
according to Diodorus 13.82) 

Empedocles tragicus (cf. Suidas) 

He is frequently mixed up with his grandfather, and in reference to the trage¬ 
dians, perhaps with his grandson as well. [This was] a very noble and rich fam¬ 
ily; their horse breeding was especially renowned. It also speaks to the wealth 
of Empedocles that he undertook the correction of the Hypsas River at his own 
expense. There was great prestige that his grandfather and uncle were Olym¬ 
pic victors (’OAujimoviKai). His period of flourishing, according to Apol- 
lodorus, is after Olympiad 84. Laertius tells us what point in time this means: 
he [Empedocles] visits Thurii shortly after its founding (the fourth year of 
Olympiad 83). Apollodorus thus contradicts the report that Empedocles par¬ 
ticipated in the Syracusans’ war against Athens, 2 because at that time he was 
already dead or quite old. [Since Empedocles died (as did Heraclitus) in his 


1. [In the Musarion edition, Oehler deletes a genealogical table for Empedocles and two full 
pages of text without any indication whatsoever.] 

2. [The year] 415 and so on. 
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sixtieth year, according to Aristotle, Apollodorus accordingly presumed that he 
had been born approximately 475 [b.c.e.] or earlier. The date of his acme 
would thus already be at thirty 7 to thirty-four years of age, [as] set by Apollo¬ 
dorus. In contrast, Neanthes (not Favorin, as Zeller believes) says he lived to 
seventy-seven years of age; in any case, he then placed his birth earlier, some¬ 
where around 492. The settings of his acme at Olympiad 81 by Eusebius and 
Syncellus agree with this; specifically his acme is also placed in approximately 
his thirty-fifth year. That Simplicius says he was only a little later than Anaxa¬ 
goras, who was born in 500, accords with this—thus, around eight years later. 


According to Apollordnrus: 

Bom ca. 475 
Flourishes ca. 444 

Dies ca. 416 or earlier, at sixty years of age 


According to Neanthes: 
ca. 492 
ca. 456 

ca. 415, yet seventy-seven years of age 


Aristotle explicitly says, "Anaxagoras . . . though older than Empedocles, was 
later [ficruepoq] in his philosophical activity/' 3 

According to Apollodorus s calculations, Empedocles was approximately 
twenty-five years younger. In any case, ficruepoq means "more mature, more 
accomplished.” It shows the overriding resentment against Empedocles in 
Aristotle; he calculated Empedocles to this position among the earlier phys¬ 
iologists and placed him behind Anaxagoras, unchronologically, but on the 
basis of values. 4 


3. ’Ava^ocyopac; 5e—xfj pev f|A,nda Ttpoxepoq (Sv xonxon, xoiq 8’ epyon; haxepoq ([Aristotle,] 
Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 3). English-language translation is from Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. 
W. D. Ross, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 
1941).] Theophrastus also says [that Empedocles] “was bom not long after Anaxagoras.” [oti 
7coAu Kaxorciv xon ’Ava^ayopou yeyovax; (Simplicius, In phys. 25.19, quoting Theophrastus). 
English-language translation is from G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1983). Nietzsche does not document the quotation.] 

4. [Nietzsche gives the following chart as a footnote:] 

In 415 he would be approximately 90 years old; 
that is, bom 60 from 505 = died around 445. 

Anaxagoras bom 500 
Empedocles bom 490 
born 430 

415 7tavx£?ud<; UTtepyeyrjpaKcx; 

75 years? 

Empedocles born 495 Olympiad 72 born 84 acme 
died 435 48-year-old acme 

415 he would have been 80 years old 
He is earlier than Anaxagoras and in 415 had grown very old. 

Forty-eight-years-old acme Laertius 2.2. Acme of Anaximander, according to Apollodorus. 
Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.14, extends his intellectual acme until his forty-ninth year. A time point in 
common from thirty to forty-nine years. 
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Everything we know of him 5 —the mean in opposition to the boundless 
egoism of individuals (domestic instincts, competition, love)—comes to this, 
that he regarded all philosophical fame before himself with jealousy. The¬ 
ophrastus declares that he was an “admirer' (£r|AcoTr|c;) of Parmenides and 
“imitated him in his verses." 6 According to Hermippus, he was an “admirer" 
(pijariiriq) of Xenophanes, not Parmenides, whose “writing of poetry he imi¬ 
tated." 7 Diodorus of Ephesus reports Empedocles “emulated” (e£r|Ao)K£i) 
Anaximander, “displaying theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes.” 8 
According to the account of Alcidamas, he emulated Pythagoras “in dignity of 
life and bearing" and Anaxagoras “in his physical investigations." 9 He comes 
from a family of competitors: he also actually achieves the greatest feat in 
Olympia. 10 He went about in a purple robe with a golden girdle, in shoes of 
bronze, and [with] a Delphic laurel wreath on his head. He wore his hair long; 
his demeanour was grave and unshaken; wherever he went, servants trailed 
behind him. In Olympia a rhapsode recited his Purifications. At a sacrificial 
feast he offered an ox made from honey and barley meal in order not to violate 
his own principles. 11 

This was apparently an attempt to bring the collective Hellenes to the new 
Pythagorean way of life: outwardly, it was a reform of sacrificial services. His 
Purifications begins as a greeting to his friends in Agrigentum: “All hail! I go 
about among you an immortal god, no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is 
meet, crowned with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightaway as soon as I 
enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, I am reverenced 
and tens of thousands follow, to learn where is the path which leads to welfare, 
some desirous of oracles, others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring 
to hear a message of healing." 12 “But why do I stress such matters, as if there 


5. [The Musarion text picks up here.] 

6. ml pi|ir|Tn<; ev xoi<; 7toiT)jiaai (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, 
sect. 55). [English-language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philoso¬ 
phers, trans. R. D. Hicks,2vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 

7. pi|LiTicaa0ai xt^v £7io7iouav (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, 
sect. 56). 

8. xpayiKOv acncwv xutpov ml aejuvriv avataxPcbv eoOrjxa (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 70). 

9. xqv ae|iv6xr|xa t,r\X(ooca xou xe (3(on mi xou axf)paxoq, xqv cpuaio^oyiav (Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 56). 

10. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 66. 

11. Zeller, [Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Leipzig, 
1869),] 659, adn. not correct. 

12. [Empedocles, fragment 112 (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, 
sect. 62). English-language translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives, trans. Hicks, although 
this quotation is given—without citation—verbatim in German in Nietzsches notes. Nietzsche 
immediately follows with this footnote from 1873-74:] Goethe to Lavater: “Of secretive arts, I 
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were anything surprising in the fact that I am superior to mortal perishable 
men?” 13 Well then! He sought to impress the oneness of all life most urgently, 
that carnivorism is a sort of self-cannibalism [ Sichselbstverspeisen ], a murder 
of the nearest relative. He desired a colossal purification of humanity, along 
with abstinence from beans and laurel leaves. Aristotle reports, 

And so Empedocles, when he bids us kill no living creature, says that doing 
this is not just for some people while unjust for others, 

Nay, but, an all-embracing law, through the realms of the sky 
Unbroken it stretcheth, and over the earth’s immensity . 14 

Theophrastus declares: “Since Love and the related sentiments prevail in all 
beings, no one murdered any creature, and so on.” 15 Empedocles’ entire 
pathos comes back to this point, that all living things are one; in this respect 
the gods, human beings, and animals are one. 16 Sextus Empiricus is quite 
explicit that breath (ev rcvevjia) is the soul of the entire world, which relates us 
to the animals as well. 17 The “oneness of life” is the less productive form of 
Parmenides’ idea of the oneness of Being: we find here the most internalized 
empathy, an overwhelming sympathy, with all of nature: his life’s mission is 
presented as being to make good once more what had been worsened by strife 
(veiKog), to proclaim and even to aid the idea of oneness in love inside the 
world of strife wherever he finds sorrow, the result of strife. Heavily he plods 


am mistrustful. Our moral and political world is mined with subterranean passages, cellars, and 
cesspools. No one thinks and feels how a great city, in its connectedness and relations to its 
occupants, used to be. Only to he who has done some reconnoitering about this does it become 
more conceivable, when the Earth shakes for the first time, smoke rises over there, and here 
strange voices are heard.” [Nietzsche quotes Goethe's correspondence to the Swiss pietist writer 
and preacher Johann Kaspar Lavater without citation. This is my translation from the German. 
This letter comes from Weimar, June 22, 1781. It is reproduced as letter 542 in Goethe: Ge- 
denkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Gesprache, ed. Ernst Beutler (Zurich: Artemis-Verlae, 
1949), vol. 18.] 

13. [Empedocles, fragment 113. English-language translation is from Philip Wheelwright, The 
Presocratics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). This quotation is given in German except for 
the final phrase, which is also given in Greek.] 

14. mi <b<; ’EpTteSoicHjc; ^eyei rcepl xon pf) kteiveiv to spynxov* touto yap o^ xiai pev 
6iKaiov, xia'i 6’ oi3 dbcaiov (Aristotle, Rhetoric, bk. 1, ch. 13. [Empedocles,] fragment 135. 
[English-language translation is from Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. W. Rhys Roberts, in Basic Works , 
ed. McKeon.] 

15. Bernays, p. 80. [The quotation given by Nietzsche is in German, not Greek, and appears to 
be his paraphrase of the original text. Here I have simply translated the German. Nietzsche 
probably refers to Jacob Bernays, Theophrastoss Schrift iiber Frommigkeit: Ein Beitrag zur 
Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1866).] 

16. Goethe: “And so every creature is only a tone, a shading of a grand harmony, which must be 
studied in large and whole, otherwise every individual is a lost character.” [Nietzsche quotes 
Goethe without citation. This is my translation from the German.] 

17. Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors, bk. 9, ch. 127. 
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through this world of agony, of oppositions: the fact that lie is within it may be 
explained only as a transgression: in some time or another, a crime, a murder, 
a perjury, must have transpired. Existence in such a world punishes a guilt. 

His political mindset also clarifies itself in the light of this opinion. After 
the siege of Himera, the cities allied with Gelon were richly rewarded with 
booty: in particular Agrigentum received countless numbers of slaves to the 
state. This begins the happiest time in Agrigentum for seventy years, private 
citizens having five hundred slaves at their service: it built itself up in gran¬ 
diose fashion. Empedocles says of it, “The Agrigentines live delicately as if 
tomorrow they would die, but they build their houses well as if they thought 
they would live forever.” 18 At that time Gelon was the ruler of Syracuse and 
Gela, Theron [was the ruler] of Agrigentum, and his son Thrasydaeus [was the 
ruler] of Himera. After the death of Gelon, [who was] a great patron of the 
arts for Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, Epimarchus, and Aeschylus, violence 
in fact befell Hieron. By way of Theron s death in 472 [b.c.e.], important 
changes were introduced into Sicily. Empedocles, some twenty years of age, 
experienced them. Thrasydaeus, now ruler of Agrigentum also, developed his 
violent and bloodthirsty instincts, increasing his army command to 20,000 
men. Unwisely, he provoked his neighbor Hieron: a monstrous bloodbath 
[ensued, with] 2,000 slain on the side of the Syracusans and 4,000 on the 
side of the Agrigentines—most of them Hellenes, according to Diodorus. 19 
Thrasydaeus, completely beaten, fled to Megara in true Greece, where he was 
sentenced to death. Hieron considered both cities defeated and cast many 
into banishment. The Agrigentines installed a democratic government now; 
apparently Meton is now an influential founder of this government. 20 

The young Empedocles experienced this transition to government by the 
people. Tyrannical rule begins again after the death of his father. Command¬ 
ing authority lay with the Senate of the Thousand: aside from them, however, 
the reactionary outcasts in particular may have made a hostile opposition after 
the downfall of the House of Gelon in Sicily. Empedocles, apparently as a 
young man, suppressed an attempt at tyranny: it was his first incursion into 
politics [and] certainly at the same time into oratory. Empedocles was invited 
to a dinner party by magistrates (ap%ovT£<;) of the thousand; he became angry 
[when the nominal host served no wine], having expected such with the meal, 


18. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 63. [English-language 
translation is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives, trans. Hicks, although the quotation is given ver¬ 
batim in German.] 

19. Diodorus 11.53. 

20. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 72. 



and "ordered wine to be brought (tov xfjc; (3o\)^fj<; \mr|p£rr|v).” When he [the 
actual host, the senator] arrived, he was made the “master of the revels” 
(<7\)jiTuoaiapxo(;). In any case, because resistance had been fomented, this 
man commanded the “guests” either to drink or to have it poured over their 
heads. A symbolic allusion may have perhaps been made by this as well. 
Empedocles remains silent; another day, he brings both of them before the 
court, and it sentences them to death. 21 

We recognize passionate hatred of tyranny here. Yet he goes further to 
dissolve the assembly of the thousand, apparently because he had become 
suspicious of it. He had extremely inflammatory oratory at his disposal: Timon 
Phliasius describes him as “mouthing tawdry verses.” 22 Here arose rhetoric, 
according to Aristotle, who describes him in the [lost] dialogue Sophist as the 
“inventor of rhetoric.” 23 Gorgias is instructed by him. Polos in Agrigentum 
sketches one art with the aid of which he wins over the Agrigentines to 
“equality in politics.” 24 Since he was so rich, he could provide [dowries] for 
the poorer maidens of the city: apparently he seeks a resolution to differences 
in wealth. He becomes so popular that he is offered the kingdom (paaiAe(a), 
which he declined. (In this regard his grand manner was such that in the long 
run he could not avoid suspicion.) 25 

Well then! After he has reordered Agrigentum, he wants to come to the 
aid of other cities. He now leaves leaves Agrigentum to wander about: in 
Olympia he performs the Purifications (mBappoi), in which he pronounces a 
benediction on the Agrigentines. He appears in Thurii, Messana, the Pel- 
oponnese and Athens, and Selinus: here he cures a pestilence while joining 
together two rivers with the Hypsas at his own cost (system of rituals). The Se- 


21. [This story is told by Diogenes Laertius in Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 64. 
Diogenes Laertius’s version is as follows: “The dinner had gone on some time and no wine was 
put on the table. . . . though the other guests kept quiet, he [Empedocles] becoming indignant, 
ordered wine to be brought. Then the host confessed that he was waiting for the servant of the 
senate to appear. When he came he was made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement of 
the host; whose design of making himself tyrant was but thinly veiled, for he ordered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their heads. For the time being Empedocles was 
reduced to silence; the next day he impeached both of them, the host and the master of the revels, 
and secured their condemnation and execution. This, then, was the beginning of his political 
career” ( Lives of Eminent Philosophers , bk. 8, sects. 64-65).] 

22. dyopodcov %rAr|xf|<; ene oov [Diogenes. Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, 
sect. 67]. 

23.7tp(oxov ^rixopiKTiv K£Kivr|K£vai (cf. [Diogenes Laertius,] Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 
bk. 8, sect. 57; Sextus Empiricus, bk. 7, ch. 6). 

24. iaoxr|xa rco?uxiicfiv daiceiv ([Diogenes Laertius,] Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, 
sect. 72). 

25. [This parenthetical remark is not found in the Musarion manuscript and seems to have 
been inserted by Bornmann and Carpitella.] 
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linuntines celebrated a friendship festival, at the river: when he appears 
among them, they fall down at his feet and worship him as a god. Coins with 
the impression of him holding Apollo’s team as its charioteer are in Karsten. 26 
Well then! Timaeus says, “Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came to 
regret him, the descendents of his personal enemies opposed his return 
home; and this was why he went to the Peloponnese, where he died.” 27 What 
is the reason he is not allowed to return home? Would it be, I suppose, 
“because he declared Agrigentum worth suffering for (auxou AKpayavia 
oiKTipopevou)”? Or does it relate to the return of the earlier outcasts, that is, 
the Council of the Thousand? Or “because Agrigentum founded a colony 
(oiki^ovtoc;)”? “And he was recalled as leader of the same”? 28 

Concerning his death there are all sorts of legends. It is certain no one can 
indicate where he is buried; in any case, it would be in the Peloponnese, as 
Timaeus thinks, not in Sicily. What he says in general is true of himself: “In the 
course of time there come to earth certain men who are prophets, bards, 
physicians, and princes; such men later rise up as gods, extolled in honor.” 29 
This was his belief: he has already crossed over into divinity. Fables describe 
this in part seriously, in part ironically. He is seer, poet, doctor, and prince (a 
general term, not xupavvoq); now, since his wandering, he is also “god, no 
more a mortal.” 30 Well now, how does he cross over to “sharing hearth and 
table with the other immortals, freed from human woes and human trials?” 31 
He plunges into [Mt.] Aetna 32 because he wants to confirm himself as a god; 
the immediately preceding event was either the worship of the Selinuntines 
or the healing of Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum. Timaeus contradicts 
[these stories], because he [Empedocles] never returned from the Pelopon¬ 
nese. Neanthes narrates the least mythic (but certainly not consequently 


26. R 23. [Nietzsche is referring to Simon Karsten, Empedokles (N.p.: n.p., n.d.).] 

27. hcrcepov pivioi ion ’AKpayavroq oua^opivoo dvieairiaav anion ifj m0o5cp ol icov 
e%0p(dv anoyovoi- Siorcep ei<; neAoTtovvrioov d7io%copT|aac; eie^eniriaev ([Diogenes Laertius,] 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 67). 

28. [Here Nietzsche suggests that otKi^opevon should be read as oik(£ovto<;. Empedocles, 
then, was not allowed to return because he had been recalled as leader of a colony—or perhaps be¬ 
cause his enemies, the one thousand senators, had returned to power.] 

29. eiq 8e xeXo<; pavieic; ie Kai f)pvo7i6Aoi ml vqipoi | ml Tipopni dv0pd>7toioiv £7iix0ov{oiai 
TceXoviai | Ev0ev avapAaaiovai 0eol tiproi cpepiaioi (Karsten, [Empedokles,] v. 384f.; [Em¬ 
pedocles,] fragment 146). [English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. 
Again, Nietzsche refers to Simon Karsten (1802-64), a Dutch philologist and compiler of frag¬ 
ments by Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles.] 

30. 0eo<;, oukeii 0vt|to<; [Empedocles, fragment 112, in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 62.] 

31. v. 387-88. [Empedocles, fragment 147. English-language translation is from Wheelwright, 
The Presocratics. Nietzsche s notes give the text verbatim, but without quotation marks.] 

32. [See Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, “On Great Events.”] 
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believable) of all the accounts; having gone to Messana to a festival, he [Em¬ 
pedocles] broke his thigh there and died from it. 33 But here too he dies in 
Sicily. His grave would be marked in Megara, in Sicily, of course. The legend 
of the faithful portrays him disappearing; that of the ironic portrays him 
plunging into Aetna; that of the pragmatists portrays him breaking a thigh and 
being buried in Megara. 

He is the tragic philosopher, the contemporary of Aeschylus. The most 
unique thing about him is his extraordinary pessimism, which works on him 
actively, however, not quietistically. His political views may be democratic, 
but the real fundamental idea is nonetheless to lead humanity across to the 
universal friendship (koivoc tgW (piAxov) of the Pythagoreans and thus to social 
reform with a dissolution of private property; he moves about as a wandering 
prophet after he failed to found the rule by all (Allherrschaft ) 34 from love in 
Agrigentum. His influence belongs to the area of Pythagorean influences, 
which are flourishing in this century (though not in Sicily). In the year 440 
Pythagoreans, repressed everywhere, withdrew to Rhegium: apparently the 
decline of the Pythagoreans connects to the banishment of Empedocles and 
to his end in the Peloponnese. In this connection, it is quite possible that he 
was without direct association with the Pythagoreans; he later confesses to 
have spoken the true secret. This much is also true: he is related to 
Pythagorean-Orphic mysticism, just as Anaxagoras is related to Hellenic my¬ 
thology. He joins this religious instinct to scientific explanation and broadens 
it in this scientific form. He is one who enlightens and consequently remains 
unloved among the faithful. 

As a result he still takes over the entire collective world of gods and 
daimons, in whose reality he believes no less than in that of human beings. He 
even feels himself to be an outcast god; he sighs about the pinnacle of honor 
and happiness from which he has fallen: “I wept and mourned when I dis¬ 
covered myself in this unfamiliar land.” 35 He curses the day on which he 
touched a carnivorous meal; this appears to be his criminal deed, his be¬ 
smirching as a fugitive (cpovog). 36 He portrays the sufferings of such primal 


33. Neanthes of Cyzicus; cf. [Diogenes Laertius,] Lives of Eminent Philosophers , bk. 8, 
sect. 73. 

34. [In the Bornmann and Carpitella text, the editors have the word Allherrschaft , an uncom¬ 
mon term meaning “rule by all.” In a completely opposite reading in Oehler and Oehlers 1920 
Musarion edition, this reads Alleinherrschaft, the usual term meaning “dictatorship.” The textual 
difference is thus between “rule by all from love,” or “dictatorship of love.”] 

35. [Empedocles, fragment 118. English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The Pre- 
socratics. Nietzsche gives the passage verbatim in German.] 

36. [Karsten, Empedokles ,] v. 3. [fragment 115.] 
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criminals: the anger of aether drives them into the sea, the sea spits them 
out onto land, land tosses them up into the flames of the sun, and these 
[push them] once more into the aether: thus the one gathers them from the 
other, yet each hates them. Eventually they appear to become mortal: “Ah, 
wretched unblessed race of mortals! Such were the strifes and groanings out 
of which you were born.” 37 Mortals appear to him, accordingly, to be fallen 
and punished gods! The earth is a dark cave, the unholy meadow (Aeipcbv 
axTiq); here reside murder, wrath, and other fates, illness and foulness. He 
plunges into a pile of opposing daimons: Deris and Harmonia [Discord and 
Harmony], Callisto and Aischre [Beauty and Ugliness], Thoosa and Denaie 
[Haste and Tarrying], Nemertes and Asapheia [Truth and Obscurity], Physo 
and Phthimene (Nature and Downfall), and so on. 38 But as a human being one 
has weak limbs: many misfortunes threaten and make one dull. One struggles 
through a small part of a life not worth living, and then one wins only an early 
fate and is diffused like smoke. People hold to be true only that which directly 
affects them; everyone vainly declares to have found the whole, [but] that is 
not for human sight or hearing, nor may it be grasped by the mind. 39 This 
uncertainty is what Empedocles portrays most frequently: “In a way that 
sometimes make me think him raving,” says Cicero. 40 Plutarch portrays the 
entire character of his poetry in On the Sign of Socrates as “phantoms, fables 
and superstition, and . . . in a wild state of exaltation.” 41 

In this world of discord, of sorrow, of oppositions, he finds only one princi¬ 
ple that guarantees an entirely different world order: he finds Aphrodite, 
known to all, but never as a cosmic principle 42 The life of sexuality is the best, 
the noblest, the greatest opposition against the drive toward divisions. This is 
demonstrated most clearly in cooperation between the conflicting social 
classes for the sake of production. That which belongs together is torn apart at 
some point and desires to be together once again with itself. Love (quAia) has 


37. [Empedocles, fragment 124. English-language translation is from Wheelwright, The Pre- 
socratics. Nietzsche provides the quotation in German without citation.] 

38. [Empedocles, fragments 119-23.] 

39. [Empedocles, fragment 2.] 

40. ut interdum mihi furere videatur (Cicero, Academica 2.5). 

41. (pocapaxcov mi puOcov mi deiaiSaipoviat; dva7t>.eco<; mi pdtax (tepaKxeupivri (Plutarch, 
On the Sign of Socrates, sect. 580) [Nietzsche s Greek text is actually two phrases from the same 
sentence. But only the phrase “in a wild state of exaltation” applies to Empedocles; it was 
Pythagoras who left philosophy prey to “phantoms, fables and superstition.” English-language 
translation is from Plutarch, Plutarch’s Moralia, vd. 7, with an English trans. by Phillip H. De 
Lacey and Benedict Einarson (Loeb Classical Library, 1959)]; Reiske, 8,292 [Nietzsche refers to 
Johann Jacob Reiske, Ad Euripidam et Aristophanem animadoersiones]. 

42. [Empedocles, fragment 17,20 ff.] 
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the will to overcome the rule of strife: [Empedocles] calls her Philotes, Affec¬ 
tion, Cyprus, Aphrodite, and Harmonia ((piAorriq, OTopyr), Kurcpn;, ’A(ppo5irr|, 
'Appovui). Innermost to this drive is the search for equality: with inequality 
for everyone, Aversion arises; with equality for all, want. In this sense every¬ 
thing possesses soul, insofar as it has sensations of the drive [Trieb] to equality 
and the desire for sameness, as well as aversion to inequality We look at earth 
by earth, water by water, aether by the aether, fire by fire; we intuit love only 
by love, hate only by hate. 43 

Well! The genuine Empedoclean idea is the oneness of all living things: it 
is one part of all things that presses them toward mixture and unification yet 
likewise an antagonistic power [Macht] that renders them asunder. Both 
drives struggle with each other. It constitutes a terrifying punishment to be 
thrown into the strife, “at the mercy of frenzied Strife.” 44 Transformation 
across all elements is the natural scientific counterpart to the metempsychosis 
of Pythagoras: he himself [Empedocles] claims to have already been a bird, a 
bush, a fish, a boy, and a girl. 45 In such instances he avails himself of expres¬ 
sions from the Pythagoreans. Since mythic and scientific thinking go hand in 
hand for him, understanding him is quite difficult; he rides both steeds, jump¬ 
ing back and forth. Here and there allegory obviously takes the place of myth: 
thus he believes in all the gods, but he calls his own natural scientific aspects 
by these names. We especially note his interpretation of Apollo, whom he 
understood to be spirit [Geist]: “It is not possible to reach out to God with our 
eyes, or to take hold of him with our hands—he has no human head fitted on to 
his body, nor does a pair of wings branch out from his back. He has neither 
feet, quick legs, nor private parts; rather, he became only holy and unspeak¬ 
ably great spirit (cppf|v) [Geist], which flashes through the whole world with 
quick thoughts.” 46 All the gods, in contrast, are those who have become and 
also those who do not have eternal life (they are only paKpaicoveq) 47 This 
spirit is not something in motion, after the fashion of Anaxagoras’s idea; 
rather, to understand all motion it suffices for him to adopt [principles of] 
hate and love. 

We see here, in comparison to Anaxagoras, that he strives to accept a 


43. [Empedocles, fragment 109.] 

44. veikei iiaiyogevcp 7t(avvo<;. [Empedocles, fragment 115. English-language translation is 
from Wheelwright, The Presocratics. ] 

45. [Empedocles, fragment 117.] 

46. Empedocles, fragments 29,133,134 [in] Ammon., De interpreted. 249.1. [Nietzsche refers 
to Ammonius Hermeiou, De interpretatione. He paraphrases these fragments selectively here. 
Bornmann and Carpitella have “199” not “249.1.”] 

47. [Empedocles, fragment 115,5; compare 23,6.] 
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minimum of mind (vouq) in order to explain all motion from it: for him, mind 
was still too ambiguous and full [voll). Desire and aversion, the ultimate 
phenomena of life, were sufficient, both being results offerees [Trieben] of 
attraction and repulsion. If they empower [ bemdehtigen ] the elements, then 
all things, including thought, were to be explained from them. The more 
definite love and strife replace indefinite mind. Of course, he thereby dis¬ 
solves all mechanical motion , whereas Anaxagoras ascribed only the [primal] 
onset of motion to mind and considered all further motion as indirect effects 
thereof.—Yet this was its consequence , for how can something dead, one rigid 
being (ov), have an effect on another rigid being? No mechanical explanation 
of motion whatsoever exists; rather, [there is] only one from drives [Trieben], 
from souls [Beseelungen]. Only they move—hence not merely once but con¬ 
tinually and everywhere. Well then! His main difficulty, however, is to allow 
the ordered world nonetheless to arise from these opposing forces without 
any purpose, without any mind, and here he is satisfied by the grandiose idea 
that among countless deformations and limits to life, some purposive and life¬ 
enabling forms arise. Here the purposiveness of those that continue to exist is 
reduced to the continued existence of those who act according to purposes. 
Materialist systems have never again surrendered these notions. We have 
here a special connection to Darwinian theory. 

Love therefore experiences nothing purposive with its bonding but rather 
only something binding; she conjoins all things together: lovers from steers 
with human heads, men with heads of steer, beings at once masculine and 
feminine, and all manner of monsters. 48 Well now! Gradually the members 
also find themselves harmoniously together, always forced by the drive to 
sameness. 

Powers of motion [Machte der Bewegung] exist: that which is moved, 
however, is the ovxa, according to the idea of Parmenides: ungenerated, 
indestructible, unchangeable. Whereas Anaxagoras accepted all qualities as 
real and accordingly as eternal, Empedocles discovers only four true reali¬ 
ties, thus also qualities and their mixtures, namely, earth, fire, water, air: 
“shining Zeus, life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis” 49 —[that is,] Zeus’s 
fire, Ai'doneus’s earth, Heras air, Nestis’s water. Along with these mythic 
designations, we are presented with 


48. [Empedocles, fragment 61.] 

49. Nestis: a Sicilian deity (Eustath, II, 1,1.1180), from vaco, meaning flowed, vfjao<;, meaning 
those who are swimming, tcXcoxt) etc! vfjacp (x 3). Na^oc; = NfiKioq. Nrjpenq, Nr|-ia<;. [Cf. Empedo¬ 
cles, fragment 6. Here Nietzsche refers to Eustathius, Commentaries on Homers Iliad and 
Odyssey. ] 
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1.7rop T\Xxoq T]?ieKTcop "HcpouaToq 
[fire of the sun = beaming sun = Hephaestus] 

2. aiOqp oupavoq [aether = Ouranos, sky] 

3. yfi %0cbv ala [Ge = earth = Gaia] 

4.158cop opPpoq Ttovxoq OocXaaaa [water = rain/water = river = sea] 

All matter, which can be neither increased nor decreased, is understood 
within these four principles. They have remained in physics across 2,000 
years. No combinations of these primal materials alter their qualities: their 
mixture becomes possible only when the part[icles] of one body enter the 
spatial intervals between the part[icles] of the other: in addition, with com¬ 
plete mixing, there exists fundamentally only a mass of particles [Teilchen]. 
Likewise conversely: if one body arises from another, the one does not trans¬ 
form itself in the others; rather, the materials occur here only from their prior 
combinations. When two bodies are divided from one another according to 
their substance and nevertheless work on each other, this happens only by the 
detachment of microscopic particles, which penetrate into the openings of 
the other. The more thoroughly the pores of one body correspond to the 
effluence and particles of the other, the more capacity it will have for mixture 
therewith; thus he said those of the same sort and those easily mixed befriend 
each other—like seeks out like; whatever does not allow mixing is alien. Gen¬ 
uine motion, however, always remains love and strife; that is, a necessary 
relation holds between their effects and the form of things. Materials must be 
so mixed and so formed that they resemble each other and correspond to each 
other; then love enters therein. That which forms things is originally chance, 
necessity (dvdyicri), without any cleverness whatsoever. Love is clueless, too: 
she possesses only one single drive, to those of the same sort. Thus all mo¬ 
tions, according to Empedocles, arise unmechanically yet lead to a mechan¬ 
ical result: a strange union of materialistic and idealistic views of the world. 

We observe the legacy of Anaxagoras here: all things [are] only masses of 
primal materials, yet [these are] no longer of countless but rather of four 
homoeomeries (dpoiojaepfj). Then, however, he attempts to dissolve the dual¬ 
ism of motion that Anaxagoras affirms—motion as an effect of the mind and 
motion as impact—for Empedocles saw quite rightly that two absolutely dif¬ 
ferent dvTa cannot effect an impact on each other. 50 However, he did not 
quite succeed in recognizing this primal power of motion [ Urbewegungs - 


50. [Thus Empedocles anticipates Roger Joseph Boscovichs argument against compenetra- 
tion. Nietzsche probably knew of Boscovich as early as the Bonn years.] 
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kraft] in all subsequent motion, in recognizing only love and strife as motive 
principles. The conclusion is this: love alone is thought to be active, such that, 
after an absolute separation, everything rests once more. Thus both must 
struggle with each other. Here he touches on Heraclitus’s glorification of 
war as the father of all things. Yet if we conceive their forces as equal and 
instantaneously effective, then once again motion does not arise. Periodic 
cycles must thus alternate [in] predominance. In the sphere (ocpaipoq) har¬ 
mony and peace originally rule; then strife began to stir, and all things flowed 
together; now love creates a whirl in which the elements mix and from which 
the individual creatures of nature are brought forth. Gradually hate leaves off 
and gives the upper hand to love, and so forth. Well then! Much remains 
unclear regarding that: is resemblance a consequence of love? Or does love 
enter into the things that resemble each other? If the latter, whence comes 
resemblance? 

Obviously, in Empedocles we find kernels of a purely atomistic- 
materialistic viewpoint: the theory of chance forms— that is, all possible ran¬ 
dom combinations of elements, of which some are purposive and capable of 
life—belongs here with him. Since the forces of love and strife may not be 
measured in any way, Empedocles really explains nothing at all: we do not 
know which one of these forces is more powerful and by how much. In 
general there is no true peace between the different foundational ideas of 
Empedocles: love returns to the multiplicity in things as much as does strife. 
Pessimism decisively calls for the view that earth is the showplace of strife 
alone. The notion of an age of paradise for humanity has no place in it, or 
generally in his cosmogony. The realm of chance is totally unclear. The doc¬ 
trine of effluences (djioppocxi) presupposes an empty space; precisely here he 
rejects Anaxagoras. On the contrary, his greatness consists in this, that he 
prepared the conditions for rigorous atomism: he went far beyond Anax¬ 
agoras. It was a natural consequence to draw—namely, to reduce this power 
[Macht] of love and of strife to a force [Kraft] lying inside things. 51 And 
Democritus found weight and shape sufficient. Likewise, it was necessary to 
affirm empty space once effluences had been discovered, as did Democritus. 
Particularly brilliant was the theory concerning the origin of purposiveness. 
He discovered all foundational conceptions of atomism—that is, the funda¬ 
mental hypothesis of the scientific view of nature of the ancients, which, 
continued in its basics, hovers over them. How we have experienced this with 


51. [Here too Empedocles is portrayed very similarly to Boscovich.] 
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our own modern natural sciences! So he won decisively in competition with 
Anaxagoras. 52 

Indeed, on only one point does he outdo Anaxagoras but not overcome 
him: his principles of love and strife in order to eliminate the dualism con¬ 
cerning motion. With Anaxagoras, a leap was taken only once into the un¬ 
clarified workings of a mind; Empedocles continually affirmed such an unex- 
plicable and impenetrating, unscientific working. If all motion is reduced to 
the workings of in comprehensible forces, then science basically dissolves into 
magic. Empedocles continually stands on this boundary line , however, and in 
almost all matters Empedocles is such a boundary-line figure. He hovers 
between poet and rhetorician, between god and man, between scientific man 
and artist, between statesman and priest, and between Pythagoras and De¬ 
mocritus. He is the motliest figure of older philosophy; he demarcates the age 
of myth, tragedy, and orgiastics, yet at the same time there appears in him the 
new Greek, as democratic statesman, orator, enlightenment figure, allegorist, 
and scientific human being. In him the two time periods wrestle with each 
other; he is a man of competition through and through. 


52. Against Anaxagoras: 

Why countless 6vxa when we can presuppose infinite [divisibility of] parts? Thus reducing the 
number of true qualities. 

Why vouq and not the will alone, if only motion is considered? 

How is there motion, when the force for it is not present in all things? 

Purposes are unnecessary for an explanation of purposiveness, thus no mind is necessary. 
[Only] that which is capable of life. 

Motion does not suffice to explain an organism. Anaxagoras assumes the mind for help. Better 
to explain all things in a unified fashion. 

Life is not something eternal; rather, it is produced whenever certain atoms combine. Chemi¬ 
cal events [generate] qualitatively new life. How is the identity of all living things deduced by 
Empedocles? It [life] is the rarest quality produced. 

The holiest thing for Empedocles is the condition of the primal mixture; for Anaxagoras, chaos. 
Periodicity in Empedocles: in Anaxagoras, what happens when mind is finished with its division? 
Life lies only in foim, in the grouping of atoms. 
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We know nothing of Leucippus; Epicurus and Hermarch(us) deny his exis¬ 
tence altogether. 1 He is said to be from either Abdera or Miletus; Aristotle 
calls Democritus Leucippus’s disciple (£xaipo<;), a somewhat general term. 2 
Democritus is said to be from either Abdera or Miletus as well. Apparently 
the unknown was simply inferred from what was known. If he was described 
as an Eleatic—Theophrastus calls Parmenides his teacher 3 —then the attribu¬ 
tion of atomism to the Eleatics is indubitable, but we need not immediately 
assume a teacher relationship. Aristotle refers to “the works ascribed to 
Leucippus”: apparently he meant a short enumeration of his doctrinal propo¬ 
sitions, not genuine writings, as we accept something similar for Thales. 4 
Theophrastus attributed Great Cosmos (peyote; SiaKoapoc;) to Leucippus. 5 It 
remains to be investigated whether Aristotle, in the passages where he quotes 
Leucippus, sharply distinguishes him from Democritus. From one passage it 
has been concluded [by others] that Aristotle claims absolute sameness in all 
their opinions, but this cannot be found in On Generation (7tepi yevea.): “The 
most systematic and consistent theory, however, and one that applied to all 
bodies, was advanced by Leucippus and Democritus.” 6 “They explained all 
phenomena with scientific rigor by the same principles.” 7 We must inquire, 
then, whence originate the reports concerning the doctrines of Leucippus, 


1. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 10, sect. 13. [Bommann and Car- 
pitella delete the latter half of this sentence without notice or explanation.] 

2. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 4. 

3. Simplicius on Aristotle, Physics 7a. 

4. ev xoiq Aeuk{tc7COu Katampevou; Aoyon; ([Aristotle,] On Melissus, Xenophanes, and. Gorgias, 
chapter 6 [980a]). [English-language translation is from Aristotle, Minor Works, with an English 
trans. by W. S. Hett (Loeb Classical Library, 1955).] 

5. [Diogenes] Laertius, [Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk.] 9, [sect.] 46. 

6. 68(p 8e jia^iCTa mi 7t£pi tiocvtcov £vi Aoyq) Sicopimai AeuKuncoq mi AruaoKpiToq ([Aris¬ 
totle,] On Generation and Corruption, bk. 1, ch. 8. [English-language translation is from Aris¬ 
totle, On Generation and Corruption, trans. Harold H. Joachim, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941).] 

7. [This is Nietzsche s paraphrase. In the translation from Joachim (Aristotle, Basic Works, ed. 
McKeon), this passage finishes: “They took as their starting-point what naturally comes first.”] 
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for example, with [Diogenes] Laertius. 8 Assuming that Theophrastus’s work 
On the Opinions of the Physicists (f| (pucmcn Icrcopioc) is the source, then it 
may contain a summary 7 of Great Cosmos , for which we should pay attention. 

[Democritus] is probably called Democritus of Abdera or Miletus, his 
family having emigrated from there. His father was Hegesistratus, Damasip- 
pus, or Athenocritus; apparently the name has been lost. Determining the 
chronology also plays a role in [identifying] these names for his father: [there 
is a possible] switching of grandfather with grandson. We shall orient our¬ 
selves after the fashion of Apollodorus. He says Democritus was born in 
Olympiad 80, that is, forty years after Anaxagoras. This chronological deter¬ 
mination was made with the aid of Democritus’s report in Lesser Cosmos 
(piKpoq SnxKoaiLioq). “As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself in the 
Lesser Cosmos, a young man when Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his 
junior. He says that the Lesser Cosmos was compiled 730 years after the 
capture of Troy.” 9 If we think of Anaxagoras as being sixty years old in 440 
[b.c.e.], then Democritus was twenty years old at that time: if, as is probable, 
Empedocles had already died in the next decade, then Democritus must have 
studied under Empedocles, but not the reverse, for he himself testified that 
he had sought out all the famous men of the spirit and came to know them: “I 
am the most widely traveled man of all my contemporaries, and have pursued 
inquiries in the most distant places; I have visited more countries and climes 
than anyone else, and have listened to the teachings of more learned men. No 
one has surpassed me in the drawing of lines accompanied by demonstra¬ 
tions, not even the rope-knotters of Egypt, with whom I passed five [?] years 
on foreign soil.” 10 1 read “ercimai” as “with those altogether” “during a life of 
eighty years in foreign lands.” 11 In any case, in his reckoning Clement [of 
Alexandria] did not refer to the Egyptian sojourn at all, because he continues: 


8. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 30. 

9. yeyove 8e xoig xpovoiq (fog atixoc, (priaiv ev xco piKpco Siaraapcp) veog raxa 7tp£ofK)XT|v 
’Ava^ayopav, exeai vedxepoc; atixon xcxxapdravxa. ovvx£xdx0ai 8e (prjai xov piKpov Sidra- 
apov execiv hoxepov xrjq ’IAiod aAobaeax; xpiaravxa Kai frcxaraoion; (Diogenes Laertius, Lives 
of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 41). [Democritus, fragment 5. English-language translation 
is from Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent the Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 vols. (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972).] 

10. eycb 8e xcov rax’ epecouxov dvGpomoov yr]v rcAeiaxriv £7i£7iXavr|ad|Lir|v loxopecov xa pf|Kioxa 

(the furthest removed) Kai aepa<; xe Kai yeag nXeiaxag e!8ov rai koyicov avOpamcov rcAeioxcov 
eofiranoa Kai ypaji(i£(ov ^uvOeaioq jnex’ drco8e^io<; od8ei<; ko> (Lie TtapfjA^a^e od8’ oi AiyuTixicov 
KaAeop-evoi 'ap7ce8ovd7ixai- auv xoia8’ en\ rcaoi in’ exea dyScbravxa erci eyevriOriv 

(Clement of Alexandria). [Democritus, fragment 299. English-language translation is from Philip 
Wheelwright, The Presocratics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). Nietzsche cites “Stromateis 
1.357 Potter (Syll. 121),” which is Stromateis, bk. 1, ch. 69, sect. 5.] 

11. Inscription on Crete, [August] Boeckh, vol. 2, 409, 15. [Nietzsche refers to Boeckhs 
Corpus Inscriptionum graecorum. He borrowed this volume from Basel University Library- 
several times.] 
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“He travelled to Babylon, Persia, and Egypt and studied with magi and 
priests." 12 Otherwise erci men means “moreover," “on top of everything." I 
assume that the eight) 7 year old is writing this, that is, in the year 380 [b.C.e.]. 
Assuming this to be a passage from Lesser Cosmos, then the Trojan era of 
Democritus would accordingly be 380 + 730, that is, 1110 [b.C.e.]. However, 
this passage means only, “I have been in foreign lands with those altogether, 
during a life of eighty years." Normally—for example, by Mullach 13 —it is 
presumed that n, which means Tievxe [five], was mixed up with tc', the numeral 
for eighty: [if so,] then Diodorus says Democritus sojourned in Egypt for five 
years. 14 With this opportunity to speak of Anaxagoras, he [Diodorus] probably 
also tells what Favorinus reports, that Democritus sharply attacks his teach¬ 
ings concerning origins and mind and behaves in a hostile fashion toward 
him. 15 We know nothing of his teachers, since Leucippus comes without a 
known explanation. His contemporary Glaucus of Rhegium is said to have 
maintained that he was taught by a Pythagorean; 16 by the way, neither in him 
nor in Empedocles do we find anything at all that recalls Pythagorean philoso¬ 
phy. The concept of number does not have the significance it has for Phi- 
lolaus, his contemporary; with the latter, it seems, Pythagorean philosophy 
begins. Concerning his life little has been produced other than a mass of 
fables: incredible journeys, impoverishment, recognition from his fellow cit¬ 
izens, and great loneliness and productivity. 17 The belief that he laughed 
about all things is later [in origin]. 18 

He is a great writer: Dionysus of Halicarnassus calls him, along with Plato 
and Aristotle, an exemplary author. 19 Because of his zest and his omatum 
genus dicendi [flowery speech], Cicero places him together with Plato. His 


12. £7tfj^0e yap pap'otaSvd xe mi nepa(5a mi AiyimTov xoiq xe payou; mi xoiq lepefiai 
|ia0r|xe\)(ov. [Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 1, ch. 15, sect. 69 (6). The English-language 
translation is from Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, Books l-IH, trans. John Ferguson (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1991).] 

13. Mullach [Friedrich Wilhelm August Mullach, Fragmenta philosophorum graecorum 
(Paris, 1860-67).], Dem. 19. [Ferguson comments, “Eighty years must be wrong, though Clem¬ 
ent may not have thought so: perhaps we should read rcevxe, ‘five’; eighty was expressed as n' ” (in 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, trans. Ferguson, 75n).] 

14. Diodorus 1.98. 

15. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 34f. 

16. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 38. 

17. [German poet and author Johann Wolfgang] Goethe concerning Oeser: “How sweet it is to 
be around a correct, understanding, clever human being who knows how he looks at the world, 
and what he wants, and who needs no superlunary lifts to enjoy life but rather lives in the pure 
circle of civil and sensual stimuli.” [My translation of the German. I was unable to determine the 
location of this quotation.] 

18. Sotion in Joannis Stobaei, Florilegium, 20,53; Horace, Letters 2.1, verse 194 and others. 

19. Plutarch, De comp, verb., chap. 24. 
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clarity is renowned; Plutarch is amazed at his verve. 20 [Plis writings] are or¬ 
dered by the Pythagorean Thrasyllus according to tetralogies: thirteen tetralo¬ 
gies, encompassing fifty-six separate books—thus just as many as by Plato (only 
nine tetralogies there). The collected amount is divided into five rubrics: De¬ 
mocritus is comparable to a pentathlete in ethics (f|0iKd), physics (cpuaiKa), 
mathematics (gaGripaTim), music (gonaiKd), and the arts (lexvim). 21 

We very much encourage updated collection of the fragments. Also, the 
problem of pseudepigraphy has not been solved: Rose, for example, considers 
all the phtjsics to be inauthentic. 

The points of departure for Democritus and Leucippus are the proposi¬ 
tions of the Eleatics. Democritus proceeds only from the reality of motion , 
because, to be precise, thought is a motion. This is in fact the point of attack: 
“There exists a motion, since I think and thought has reality.” But if motion 
exists, then empty space must also exist, unless “Not-Being is as real as 
Being,” 22 or Not-Being (onSev) is in no way less than Being (8ev). 23 With 
absolutely filled space [a plenum], motion is impossible. Reasons: (1) Spatial 
motion can take place only in what is empty, because the full is incapable of 
taking another into itself. If two bodies could be in the same [point of] space, 
then there could just as well be countless ones therein, and the smallest body 
could take the largest onto itself. (2) Thinning and thickening may be ex¬ 
plained only by means of empty space. (3) Growth can be explained only if 
nutrition penetrates into the empty intervals between bodies. (4) A vessel 
filled with ashes still holds almost as much water as when it was empty, so the 
ashes must disappear into the intervals of the water. Not-Being is therefore 


20. Cicero, De oratore 1.11 and De divinat. 2.64; Plutarch, Symposiacs 5.7.6. Concerning the 
index of his writings in Laertius, see Schleiermacher, Gesammelte Werke, 3, pt. 3, 193ff., Mein 
Programm (1870), 22. [Oehler comments, “see Volume II, page 64ff.,” referring to the Musarion 
edition of Nietzsches Werke.] 

21. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 37. 

22. [Democritus, fragment 156.] 

23. Alcaeus fragment 76. Zenobius (Et. M 639) believes in this deduction. 8ei<; 8ev is related to 
8eiva by way of ouSepia: a false analogy. otiSe elq is ne unus quidem [not even one], c. 8s 8fi 
8eupo 8rjxa. [Alcaeus was a Greek poet of Mytilene on Lesbos. See Greek Lyric I, trans. 
D. A. Campbell (Loeb Classical Library, 1982). Unfortunately, fragment 76, which appears on 
page 281 of Campbells translation, is a very conjectural reading in which the negations are not 
certain. According to the Oxford Classical Dictionary, “The origins of the existing Corpus Pa- 
roemiographorum go back to Zenobius, a sophist of the time of Hadrian” ( Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, 3d ed., s.v. “paroemiographers”). Nietzsches citation “Et. M 639” refers to Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (1868, in Melanges de litterature grecque), edited by the French philologist 
Benigne Emmanuel Clement Miller (1812-86), which contains four previously unknown series 
of proverbs, at the beginning of which one reads the title, known to the ancients, [Zrivo] ptou 
Ejcixopfi x<»v Tappodou mi Ai8upou mpoipuov. Otto Crusius (1857-1918) developed a criti¬ 
cism of Zenobius; see his Analecta critica ad. Paroem. gr., (1883) and Paroemiographica (1910).] 
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that which is full (vocgtov, from vdooco, to press in/down/together firmly), 
which is identical to a solid body (ax£p£ov). We characterize the full such that 
it contains in itself absolutely no void (kevov). If every size were divisible into 
infinity, then no size at all would remain, and then there would be no Being. If 
we are to say at all that there is something filled—that is, Being—then division 
must not go on endlessly. Motion demonstrates Being as much as Not-Being. 
If Not-Being were to exist alone, there would be no motion. Hence, atoms 
(diojaa) remain. Being is indivisible oneness. 

If these beings are said to affect one another by means of impact, then 
they must be entirely homogeneous: Democritus holds fast to what Par¬ 
menides had said, that Being (ov) must be absolutely of the same sort at every 
point. Being does not come to one point more than to the others. If one atom 
were something other than that which the others are, it would be a Not-Being, 
that is, something contradictory. Only our senses show us qualitatively deter¬ 
minant differences: “By convention sweet [...,] by convention bitter, by 
convention hot, by convention cold, by convention colour; but in reality atoms 
and the void.... None of these appears according to truth but only according 
to opinion: the truth in real things is that there are atoms and void.” 24 They are 
also called ideas (ideal) or schemata (a%f||iocTa). All qualities are conven¬ 
tions (vojucp); the dvxoc differ only quantitatively. Thus all qualities should 
be reduced to quantitative differentials. They differentiate themselves solely 
through shape (pnapoc;, axqjia), arrangement (8ia0iyr|, and position 

(xp07if|, 0 £Ok;): we distinguish A from N by shape, AN from NA by arrange¬ 
ment, and Z from N by position. Differentiation by size and weight comes 
from the main difference, shape (and consequently also schemata). Each 
body as such receives weight as a standard relation for all quantities: since all 
beings (ovtcc) are of the same sort, all bodies must receive weight of the same 
sort, that is, equal weight for equal mass. We thus rewrite ( umschreiben) 


24. [Democritus,] fragment 9. [The English-language translation is an altered version of that in 
G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a 
Selection of Texts, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). The Greek text in 
Nietzsche s lecture notes is either his own paraphrase in Greek or a severe corruption of the 
original. In his version of the fragment, the sentence order has been reversed, the grammatical 
structure has been changed, and some words have been omitted. Nietzsches notes give vopcp 
Y^uku, vopcp TtiKpov, vopcp Gsppov, vopcp \j/u%p6v, vopcp %poif|. exefi 5e dxopa mi kevov. 6btep 
vopi^Exai pev elvai mi So^a^Exai xa aic0r|xd, ouk £axi 5e mxa tiArjdeiav xauxa, aXXa xa 
dxopa povov mi kevov. The received version of fragment 9, with proper word order, but 
omitting the same phrase deleted by Nietzsche, is as follows: pt|8ev cpaiveaGai mx’ dXr|0eiav, 
dXXa povov mxa 8o£av, ataiGet; 8e £v xoT q o^aiv ump^eiv xo axopouq elvai mi kevov • “vopcp” 
yap cpr|ai “y^UKU, [mi], vopcp TtiKpov, vopcp Gsppov, vopcp \j/uxp6v, vopcp %poif|. exer 8e dxopa 
mi kevov.”] 
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Being (the ov) as filled, shaped, and weighted: bodies and these predicates are 
identical. We have here the distinction that returns with [the English philoso¬ 
pher John] Locke: primary characteristics, which the thing-in-itself receives 
apart from our representations, such that we cannot think of it separated from 
extension, impenetrability, shape, and number. Everything else is secondary, 
the product of these primary characteristics’ operations on the organs of 
sensation, the mere sensation of these followed by color, sound, taste, smell, 
solidity, smoothness, 25 flatness, roughness, and so on. The creativity of things 
is also what accounts for the action of the nerves of the sense organs. 

A thing arises whenever a complex of atoms is formed; it passes away 
when that [complex] dissolves; it alters whenever the condition and place 
change or one partficle] is replaced by another; it grows whenever new atoms 
enter. Each things effects on another [occur] by means of the impact of 
atoms: given spatial separation, the theory of effluences (cfotoppoai) offers 
help. We see a fundamental use of Empedocles in general: he had recognized 
Anaxagoras’s dualism of types of motion and had attacked magical efficacy. 
Democritus placed himself on the reverse side. He [Empedocles] had pre¬ 
sented four elements; Democritus worked to characterize them in terms of 
his own homogeneous atoms: fire consists of small round atoms, [whereas] in 
the others, atoms of various types are mixed. The elements distinguish them¬ 
selves solely by the size of their parts; for this reason, water, air, and earth can 
also originate from one another by means of excretion. 

Democritus believes, along with Empedocles, that like works on like 
alone. The theory of the void had its groundwork laid by the theory of pores 
and effluences. The reality of motion —perhaps along with its deduction from 
the reality of thought—is the point of departure common to Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. [Democritus believes,] along with Anaxagoras, that primal mat¬ 
ter [is] the Unlimited. Parmenides, of course, is especially influential and 
dominates all fundamental concepts: his more ancient system—the world 
consisting of Being and Not-Being—comes into its own here again. The un¬ 
conditional [Democritean] belief in motion, the belief that every motion 
presupposes an opposite, that war is the father of all things, agrees with 
Heraclitus. 

Of all the more ancient systems, the Democritean is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence. The most rigorous necessity is presupposed in all things: there are no 
sudden or strange violations of nature’s course. Now for the first time the 
collective, anthropomorphic, mythic view of the world has been overcome. 


25. [Reading Weichheit instead of Weiche. ] 
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Now for the first time do we have a rigorous, scientifically useful hypothesis. 
As such, materialism has always been of the greatest utility 7 . It is the most 
down-to-earth point of view, it proceeds from real properties of matter, and it 
does not indifferently leave out the simplest forces, as is done by [accounts of] 
mind or that of final ends by Aristotle. It is a grand idea, this entire world of 
order and purposiveness, of countless qualities to be traced back to external- 
izations of one force [Kraft] of the most basic sort. Matter, moving itself 
according to general laws, produces a blind mechanical result, which appears 
to be the outline of a highest wisdom. We read in Kant s Natural History of the 
Heavens: 

I accept the matter of the whole world at the beginning as in a state of general 
dispersion, and make of it a complete chaos. I see this matter forming itself in 
accordance with the established laws of attraction, and modifying its move¬ 
ment by repulsion. I enjoy the pleasure, without having recourse to arbitrary 
hypotheses, of seeing a well-ordered whole produced under the regulation of 
the established laws of motion, and this whole looks so like that system of the 
world before our eyes, that I cannot refuse to identify it with it. ... I will 
therefore not deny that the theory of Lucretius, or his predecessors, Epicurus, 
Leucippus, and Democritus, has much resemblance with mine.... It seems to 
me that we can here say with intelligent certainty and without audacity: “Give 
me matter, and I will construct a world out of it !” 26 

We recommend here Friedrich Albert Langes History of Materialism. 27 

Concerning formation of the world, Democritus thought that atoms hover 
in eternal motion within infinite space—this point of departure was often 
criticized in ancient times. The world is moved and arises out of “chance,” ac¬ 
cidental colliding ( concurso quodam fortuito) 2S “Blind chance” rules among 
materialists. This is an entirely unphilosophical manner of speaking: we 
should instead call it “purposeless causality,” “necessity (dvdyKr|) without 
purposive intentions”: precisely here is there no chance whatsoever but 
rather the most rigorous lawfulness, only not according to laws of reason. Well 
then! Democritus derives all motion from empty space and weight [mass, 
Schwere ]. 29 Heavy atoms sink down and drive the smaller ones upward by 


26. Kants Werke, vol. 4, ed. Rosenkranz, 48. [The English-language translation is from Imman¬ 
uel Kant, Universal Natural History and. Theory of the Heavens, ed. Milton K. Munitz; trans. 
W. Hastie (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1969), 23,24,29.] 

27. [Friedrich Albert Lange, Die Geschichte des Materialismus und, Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart (Iserlohn: Verlag von J. Baedeker, 1873 [1866]). Cf. George J. Stack, Nietzsche 
and Lange (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1983).] 

28. N.D. 1.24. [Cicero, De natura deorum, bk. 1, ch. 24.] 

29. Critique: What does weight mean in an empty infinite space? So then, given infinite time, 
motion never begins (a standstill). 
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pressure. The most primal motion of all, of course, is vertical—a steady eter¬ 
nal fall into the infinity of space; speed cannot be ascribed to them, since, 
given the infinity of space and the absolute steadiness of the fall, no [relative] 
standard for it exists at all. 

The apparent repose of earth lies in the commonality of movement (Epi¬ 
curus). Rightly considered, neither up nor down exists. Well then! How did 
the atoms come to make sideward movements and whirls in combinations 
that lawfully dissolve themselves and reconfigure anew? If all were to fall with 
the same velocity, it would resemble absolute rest. Given unequal accelera¬ 
tion, they collide with each other, and several ricochet; thus is a circular 
motion produced. 30 Diogenes Laertius describes it more precisely. 31 First of 
all, those [atoms] of a like sort are driven against one another by a whirl. Since 
these atoms are so numerous that they can no longer revolve in equilibrium, 
the lighter ones pass into the empty space outside, like seeking like. Those 
remaining keep together and, becoming entangled, form a clod [ Klump ]. He 
calls motion upward “surge” (oou<;); 32 he calls the entanglement (av\inXoKT\) 
of the atoms their “crossing” and “folding” (£7udcAAa^K;). 33 Each self-isolating 
entity from the mass of primal bodies is a world: countless worlds exist. They 
are generated yet also cast into destruction. 

Well then! A single world arises thus: impact between different sorts of 
atoms produces the excretion of a mass in which the lighter particles are 
driven upward. By the same effects of collision, the mass is caused to turn— 
the bodies forced outward settle themselves down from outside, like a sort of 
skin. This shell becomes increasingly thin, since its particles are driven more 
and more into the middle. Out of the atoms in the middle, earth is formed; out 
of those that climb upward, sky, fire, and air. Here and there thicker masses 


30. Epicurus’s famous postulate: he supposes a slight deviation from vertical fall, a willful 
sideward movement, since, in a situation where no atom has yet been mixed with another and 
where none has fallen further than another, all atoms would have to have places next to one 
another in a level plane, without,colliding with one another. Now, when they all begin to fall at 
one moment in time, there would be, despite everything, no impact: they would never touch one 
another, because they would fall past one another into the infinite. That is, given vertical fall, 
every atom would describe an infinitely long line through infinite space. How is it possible that 
another atom would operate in this line? In itself, only if two atoms were in the same line. If these 
are equally heavy, then they will never reach each other: thus, in order to impact on each other, 
they would have to be of unequal weight; that is, the upper must be heavier than the lower. That 
is, however, nonsensical, for how could the lighter atom already be farther below than the 
heavier? Therefore, two atoms cannot be in the same line. Therefore, given vertical fall, they 
cannot collide with each other. 

31. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 9, sect. 31. [Laertius describes 
Leucippus here as distinct from Democritus.] 

32. ooo<; Gooiaai, to move frequently (opposite: f>ucr|, downward). Originally copoq in oo- 
papoq, frequently excited subidus (insubidus securus). 

33. [Durchkreuzung, Verschrankung.] 
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ball together. Air, which forces itself about, is a stormy vortex motion; they 
gradually dry out in this and are ignited by rapid motion as stars. Thus, smaller 
particles are squeezed out of the earthly corpus by winds and stars and flow 
together into the depths as water. The earth became increasingly more firm. 
Gradually it takes its place at the center of the world; in the beginning, since it 
was still small and light, it moved here and there. The sun and moon, being at 
an earlier stage of their formation, were stirred by those masses orbiting 
around the earths core and so were brought into line in our world system. 

The origins of animated creatures: The essence of spirit [Seele] lies in 
invigorating force [belebende Kraft]; it is this that moves spirited creatures. 
Thought is a motion. Consequently, spirit must be formed from the most 
mobile matter, of fine, smooth, and round atoms, from fire. These fiery parti¬ 
cles extend throughout the entire body; a spirited atom [Seelenatom] is in¬ 
serted between every two physical atoms. They are in continual motion. Now, 
due to their fineness and mobility, the danger arises that these same ones will 
be pushed out of the body by circulating air. We are protected against this by 
respiration, which continuously adds new fiery and spirited matter, replacing 
the lost atoms, which are hindered [anyway] from leaving bodies by coun¬ 
terflows at their exists. Whenever the apparatus of respiration is arrested, the 
inner flame softens. Death follows. That does not occur in an instant; capacity 
for life may be resorted after a part of spirited matter has been lost. Sleep— 
apparent death. In his writing Of Those in Hades (rcepl t<Sv ev &8o\>), he 
confronts the problem of how the dead return to life (n&c, tov dTtoGccvovxcc 
7ta?uv dvafhajvai 8nvaxov). For him, the spirit is what is essential to human¬ 
ity; the body is its vessel (tfKfjvoq). Well, that which is warm and spirited is 
extended throughout the entire world: there is a great deal of it in air, since 
otherwise, how would we be able to inhale spirit? 

Theory of sense perception: Aristotle says [of Democritus and others], 
“They identify all sense qualities with the tactual.” 34 Contact is not immediate 
but rather is mediated by effluences. These penetrate the body through the 
senses and extend themselves throughout all parts of the same; in this way 
arises our representation [Vorstellung] of things. Two types of this are neces¬ 
sary: first, a certain strength of impression, and then a corresponding constitu¬ 
tion in the receptive organ. Only like is sensed by like; we receive each thing 
with that part of our being related to it. The result is that we do not perceive 


34.7tdvxa xa aia0r|xd ajixd Jtoiouaiv ([Aristotle,] On Sense and the Senses [De sensu], ch. 4) 
[English-language translation is from Aristotle, De sensu and De memoria, ed. and trans. G. R. T. 
Ross (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1906)]. Subspecies of taste sensation, the a<pf|. 
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much of what is perceptible, because it does not correspond to our senses, 
and that it could be [perceived] by beings with senses other than our own. 
Concerning sight, he says that visible things emit effluences that bear their 
shapes; the eye reflects them. Since the space between objects and ourselves 
is filled with air, however, the detached images cannot reach our eyes directly; 
rather, what touches this itself [the eye] is only the air that moves from these 
images and is made into an impression of them. At the same time, effluences 
proceed from our eyes and modify the image. Aristotle says, “Democritus 
misrepresents the facts when he expresses the opinion that if the interspace 
were empty one could distinctly see an ant on the vault of the sky; that is an 
impossibility”! 35 He [Democritus] also explains reflections by way of efflu¬ 
ences. Thus, the eye still presents things as they are. Concerning sound, a 
stream of atoms goes from the auditory body, which sets the air surrounding it 
in motion. Within this stream of atoms, the similarly shaped atoms come 
together; these reach the spirited atoms. The sounds penetrate the entire 
body, foremost though into the hearing apparatus, while the remaining body 
parts allow too few atoms to perceive them. 

That which perceives is the same thing as that which thinks. Aristotle: 
“[Democritus] roundly identifies soul and mind, for he identifies what ap¬ 
pears with what is true—that is why he commends Homer for the phrase, 
‘Hector lay with thought distraught/” 36 Compare Metaphysics: “[Homer 
made Hector,] when he was unconscious from the blow, lie ‘thinking other 
thoughts / ” 37 Both are mechanical alterations of spirited matter; this motion 
sets the spirit at the proper temperature, so that it will grasp objects properly, 
[so that] thought is healthy. If it is excessively heated or cooled by this move¬ 
ment, it will think improperly and will be unhealthy. 

Here the genuine embarrassments of materialism always enter, because 
here it suspects “all is false” (Ttpciyuov vj/euSoq). All things objective, extended, 
and efficacious, thus all things material, which qualify as the most solid of 


35. AruaoKpixoq oi6pevo<; e( yevoixo kevov xo jj-Exa^u, opaaGat <5tv dKpipax; Kai pvppri^ ev 
xcp obpavcp elr|. [Nietzsche cites Aristotle, On the Soul (De anima), bk. 1, ch. 7, but this passage is 
found instead at bk. 2, ch. 7, 419a, line 15f. English-language translation is from Aristotle, De 
anima , trans. J. A. Smith, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: 
Random House, 1941).] 

36. £keivo<; pev yap anXSx; xatixov \|/u%f|v Kai vouv • xo yap dXr|0£<; Elvai xo cpaivopEvov. 8io 
KaXtiq 7totrjaai xov "Opripov, ax; "Ekxoop keix’ aAAo<ppov£cov—not acppovcov (Aristotle, On the 
Soul [De anima], bk. 1, ch. 2). [404a. English-language translation is from Aristotle, Basic Works, 
ed. McKeon.] 

37. dx; cppovouvxac; Kai xoax; Ttapacppovouvxat; ([Aristotle,] Metaphysics , bk. 4, ch. 5) [1009b. 
English-language translation is from Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. W. D. Ross, in The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941).] 
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foundations to materialism—[all this] is nonetheless only an extremely medi¬ 
ated given, an extremely relative existence that has passed through the ma¬ 
chinery of the brain and has entered into the forms of time, space, and 
causality, by dint of which it is presented as extended in space and working in 
time. Well, the materialist wants to deduce the truly immediate given- 
representation [Vorstellung ]—out of a given of this sort. It is an incredible 
circular argument (petitio principii): the final member suddenly reveals itself 
as the point of departure, on which the first element of the chain is already 
hung. Consequently, the materialist has been compared to Baron von Mtinch- 
hausen, who, on horseback in the water, with the horse using its legs to swim, 
lifts its mane into the air. The absurdity consists in this, that he proceeds from 
objectivity, while in truth everything objective is conditioned by the knowing 
subject in multifarious ways and consequently vanishes entirely whenever the 
subject is denied. 38 On the contrary, materialism is a worthwhile hypothesis of 
relativity in truth; accordingly, “all is false” has been discovered to be an 
illuminating notion for natural science. We still consider, then, all its results to 
be truth for us, albeit not absolute. It is precisely our world, in whose produc¬ 
tion we are constantly engaged. 


38. [Nietzsche refers here to Schopenhauers World as Will and Representation: “Now if we 
had followed materialism thus far with clear notions, then, having reached its highest point, we 
should experience a sudden fit of the inextinguishable laughter of the Olympians. As though 
waking from a dream, we should all at once become aware that its final result, produced so 
laboriously, namely knowledge, was already presupposed as the indispensable condition at the 
very first starting-point, at mere matter. With this we imagined that we thought of matter, but in 
fact we had thought of nothing but the subject that represents matter, the eye that sees it, the 
hand that feels it, the understanding that knows it. Thus the tremendous petitio principii dis¬ 
closed itself unexpectedly, for suddenly the last link showed itself as the fixed point, the chain as a 
circle, and the materialistist was like Baron von Miinchhausen who, when swimming in water on 
horseback, drew his horse up by his legs, and himself by his upturned pigtail. Accordingly, the 
fundamental absurdity of materialism consists in the fact that it starts from the objective; it takes 
an objective something as the ultimate ground of explanation. . . . Some such thing it takes as 
existing absolutely and in itself, in order to let organic nature and finally the knowing subject 
emerge from it. . . . Materialism is therefore the attempt to explain what is directly given to us 
from what is given indirectly” (Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation , 
trans. E. F. J. Payne, 2 vols. [New York: Dover, 1969], 1:27).] 



SIXTEEN 


The Pythagoreans 


Their philosophy is to be spoken of, according to Aristotle’s ordering scheme, 
at the conclusion of what has gone hitherto [in ideas about original cause] and 
before the Platonic theory of Ideas. His Metaphysics demonstrates the extra¬ 
ordinarily diverse development of their fundamental ideas and their power to 
influence every new system. 1 In this connection their rise is perhaps some¬ 
what later than that of atomism: it suffices that neither Empedocles nor the 
atomists could know anything of them. The first one to become well known, 
Philolaus, probably did so because of his work in three volumes, On Nature 
(rcepi (puaeccx;), designated later by the mystical name Bacchai (B6tK%ai). He 
originates in Tarentum and came to an end during the last decade of the fifth 
century in Thebes, somewhat contemporary to Lysis and Timaeus, with Eu- 
rytus as Philolaus s pupil. According to Aristoxenus, 2 who to some extent still 
saw them, the scientific school dies out with the students of Philolaus and 
Eurytus: Xenophilus, Phanton, Echecrates, Diodes, and Polymnatus—this 
Echecrates is the one who appears in the Phaedo. There are two generations 
of them. [August] Boeckh [presents] the Pythagorean doctrines of Philolaus 
alongside the main points of his works. 3 

To understand their fundamental principles, we must first of all proceed 
from Eleatism. How is a multiplicity of things possible? In this way alone, that 
Not-Being has reality also. Now Not-Being is identical to Anaximanders Un¬ 
limited, the absolutely Indefinite, that which has no qualities at all, which is 
contrasted to the absolutely definite (rcepaq). The One originates from them, 
though. In other words, we may say of it that it is equal and unequal, limited and 


1. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics 1.3b. 

2. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 8, sect. 46. 

3. [August Boeckh, Philolaus des Pythagoreers Lehren nebst den Bruchstiicken seines Werkes] 
(Berlin, 1819); [C.] Schaarschmidt, Die angehliche Schriftstellererei des Philolaus und die Briich- 
stiicke der ihm zugeschriebenen Bucher (Bonn, 1864). Several propositions are challenged by 
Zeller, all from Val. Rose. [Nietzsche refers here to Eduard Zeller, “Pythagoras und die Pythago- 
rassage,” in Vortraege und Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1865), 30-50, and Valentine Rose, De Aris- 
totelis librorum ordine et auctoritate (Berlin, 1854), 2.] 
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unlimited, without qualities and having qualities. Thus—contrary to Eleatism— 
they say if the One is real, it has certainly come to be from two principles; then, 
however, there is also a multiplicity. Out of oneness is produced the series of 
arithmetic (monadic) numbers and then geometric numbers or magnitudes 
(spatial things). Thus oneness is something that has come to be, and hence there 
is also multiplicity. If we have first of all points, lines, surfaces, and bodies, then 
we also have material objects: number is the genuine essence of things. The 
Eleatics say: “There is no Not-Being, thus all things are a oneness.” The Pythag¬ 
oreans [say in contrast]: oneness itself is the result of something being and not 
being, hence Not-Being certainly exists, and then, in addition, multiplicity. 

This is an entirely strange speculation for the times. Its point of departure 
appears to me to be none other than a defense of mathematical science against 
Eleatism. We recall the dialectic of Parmenides, where [the following] is said 
of the oneness (assuming there to be no multiplicity): (1) it has no parts, yet it 
is a whole; consequently, (2) it has no boundaries; consequently, (3) it is never 
actual [vorhande]; (4) it neither moves nor rests itself; and so on. And on the 
other side: being one, it produces Being and the One, hence distinction and 
then many parts and number and the multiplicity of Being, then limitedness, 
and so on. That resembles attacking the concept of real oneness to arrive at 
the opposite predicate, in other words, as a self-contradictory thing, an un- 
thing. The mathematical Pythagoreans believed in the reality of their dis¬ 
covered laws; it satisfied them that the existence of the one was maintained in 
order also to deduce multiplicity from it. And indeed they believed to have 
recognized the true essence of each thing in its numerical relations. Hence 
fundamentally qualities do not exist; only quantities [do,] yet not quantities of 
elements (water, fire, and so forth) but rather limitations to the Unlimited, to 
the obteipov: as such, it resembles Aristotle’s merely potential being of matter 
(iSA/n)- Therefore, all things originate from two factors out of two opposi¬ 
tions—in this regard, a dualism once again! Aristotle’s noteworthy table, 4 


Limit[ed] 

Unlimited 

Odd 

Even 

One 

Plurality 

Right 

Left 

Male 

Female 

Resting 

Moving 

Straight 

Curved 

Light 

Dark 

Good 

Bad 

Square 

Oblong, 


4. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 5. 
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recalls the exemplary table of Parmenides: Being as light, thin, warm, active; 
Not-Being as night, thick, cold, suffering. 

The point of departure for the claim that everything qualitative is only 
quantitative lies in acoustics. Taking two strings of equal length and thickness 
and weighing down both of them next to each other with different weights, we 
observe that the sounds may be reduced to definite numerical relations. 
Then, we fasten a movable bridge (jiaydSiov) under one of several tightened 
strings and press the same at two different spots: it [the bridge] divides the 
strings into two equal parts, giving, by each halving, a higher octave than the 
undivided string. When we hold both of them in a 2:3 ratio (Xoyoq fjpioAioc;), 
we hear the fifth (Sia 7revxe); like 3:4 (e7UTprco<;), the fourth (Sia xeaaapcov). 
The instrument was called the canon (kocvgiv). Pythagoras is said to have 
divided the string into twelve lengths with surfaces under it and doing so 
assigned the numbers 6,8,9, and 12 to octave, fourth, fifth, and [prime] as the 
standard lengths of string. Since the fifth is around a whole tone higher than 
the fourth, Pythagoras observed from his canon, in addition, the numerical 
relation of the whole tone (xovoq): the 8:9 ratio (eTtoySooq Xoyoq). So the 
sacred numbers are derived here in this way: the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 
contain the consonant intervals (cupxpcova)—namely, 1:2, the octave; 2:3, the 
fifth; and 3:4, the fourth. Together they constitute the tetractys (xexpaKTnq). 
Were we to add the units in them, the decas (Seicdc;) is created. Adding these 
numbers to the numbers 8 and 9, which include the whole-tone interval, 
results inl + 2 + 3 + 4 + 8 + 9 = 27. The number of individual addends yields 
the holy number 7. Plato proceeds from the number 7 in his construction of 
the world spirit in the Timaeus. 5 

Music in fact provides the best example for what the Pythagoreans mean. 
Music is, as such, actual [ vorhande] only in our auditory nerves and brains: 
externally, or in itself (in Lockes sense), it consists entirely of numerical 
relations; namely, first according to its quantity with regard to time and then 
according to its quality with regard to degree of tone, in both its rhythmic and 
harmonic elements. In a similar sense, the entire essence of the world, whose 
image [Abbild] is music, would be expressible, albeit in only one aspect, 
purely in numbers. And now the field of chemistry and that of the natural 
sciences rigorously strive to find the mathematical formula for absolutely 
impenetrable forces [Krafte]. In this sense, our science is Pythagorean! 6 We 


5. Cf. Westphal, Rhythmik und Harmonik, 64. [Here Nietzsche refers to Rudolph Westphal 
(1826-92) and A. RoBbach, Metric der Griechen, vol. 1 of Griechishe Rhythmik und Harmonik 
nebst der Geschichte der drei musischen Disziplinen, 2vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1867-68).] 

6. [Here Nietzsche means the dynamic notion of force initiated by Boscovich and reflected in 
the sciences, especially atomism and chemistry. Lancelot Law Whyte called Boscovich, “Pythag- 
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find a bond between atomism and Pythagoreanism in chemistry, just as 
Ecphantus is said to have banned them in ancient times. 

The Pythagoreans have thus discovered something extremely important: 
the significance of number and hence the possibility of a completely exact 
investigation into physical things. In the other physical systems, elements and 
their combinations were always discussed. The various qualities were said to 
originate by means of association or dissociation. Now, finally, the message 
will be delivered that qualitative differentiation resides solely in differences 
of proportion. Well, it was still an incredible path from the conception of this 
relationship until its strict fulfillment. 

In the meantime, let us entertain a fantastic analogy. Aristotle describes it 
this way: in the mathematical sciences, 


oras extended to cover process.” (Whyte, ed., Roger Joseph Boscovich: Studies of His Life and, 
Work on the 250th Anniversary of His Birth [London: Allen and Unwin, 1961], 124).] 
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Pythag 

numbers are by nature the first, and in numbers they [the Pythagoreans] 
seemed to see many resemblances to the things that exist and come into 
being—more than in fire and earth and water (such and such a modification of 
numbers being justice, another being soul and reason, another being oppor¬ 
tunity—and similarly almost all other things being numerically expressible); 
since, again, they saw that the modifications and the ratios of the musical 
scales were expressible in numbers;—since, then, all other things seemed in 
their whole nature to be modelled on numbers, and numbers seemed to be the 
first things in the whole of nature, they supposed the elements of numbers to 
be the elements of all things, and the whole heaven to be a musical scale and a 
number . 7 

Since, for example, they considered the number 10 to be perfect and the 
epitome of the entire essence of number, they maintained as well that there 
were ten bodies moving themselves about in the heavens; because only nine 
were visible, however, they made the counterearth into the tenth. They con¬ 
sider as elements of number the even and the odd, and of these [they hold] 
that [the even] is unlimited and [the odd is] limited, while oneness consists of 
both of these (because it is both even and odd). From this oneness originates 
number, and the universe consists of numbers. 

All numbers are divided into the even (apxiog) and the odd, and any 
given number is resolved partially into even and partially into odd (rcepiGGog) 
elements. Here they concluded that even and odd are the general condi¬ 
tions of existence for things. Well then, they equate the odd to the Limited 
and the even to the Unlimited because the former sets a boundary to divi¬ 
sion; the other, not. Thus all things originate from the Limited and Unlim¬ 
ited. The Limited and odd are considered perfect (observe the folk signifi¬ 
cance of uneven numbers). They called these odds “gnomones” (yvG)|j,ov£(;) 
as well: a gnomone is a number that corresponds to a quadratic number 
yielding another quadratic number; this, though, is a property of all odd 
numbers. 

I 2 + 3 = 2 2 
a 2 + 5 = 3 2 
3 2 + 7 = 4 2 


7. [Aristotle,] Metaphysics, bk. 1, ch. 5. [English-language translation is from Aristotle, Meta¬ 
physics, trans. W. D. Ross, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: 
Random House, 1941). The Musarion edition omits closing quotation marks for this passage and 
incorrectly positions the opening ones. I correct Oehler by exact use of marks quoting Meta¬ 
physics, 985b, 1. 27-986a, 1. 3. The following discussion closely paraphrases Aristotle, Meta¬ 
physics, 986a, 11.8-12, and 986a, 11.17-21, but does not quote exactly.] 
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Well, adding the odd numbers to oneness produces nothing but quadratic 
numbers and thus numbers of a single form (l 2 + 3 = 2 2 , 2 2 + 5 = 3 2 , etc.), 
against which we obtain on every other path—[for example,] by adding the 
evens to oneness or summing evens and odds—numbers of the most diverse 
sorts. Well, wherever the Pythagoreans perceived opposite qualities, they 
there considered the superior to be limited and odd and the inferior to be 
limited and even. If the conditions of existence for things are of opposing 
composition, a bond was necessary for anything at all to arise from them. This 
is, according to Philolaus, hamwny: “Harmony involves a unity of mixed 
elements that are various, and an agreement of elements that disagree.” 8 
[This is] oneness of diversity and agreement in two split opinions. If opposi¬ 
tion between the elements is in all things, then harmony is in everything as 
well. Everything is number, everything is harmony, because every definite 
number is a harmony of the even and the odd. Harmony is characterized as an 
octave, however. We have in the octave the relation 1:2, which resolved the 
primal opposition into harmony. In this notion we notice the influence of 
Heraclitus. 

We mention, in characterizing their method of equations, that justice 
consists of like times like—in other words, of quadratic numbers; for this 
reason [the number] 4, or especially 9 (the first uneven quadratic number), 
was called justice. The number 5 (the union of the first male and first female 
number) is called marriage, the unity of reason, because it is immutable. 
Twoness [is called] opinion, because it is alterable and indefinite. This and 
that concept has its place in the world in this and that region. For example, 
opinion [has its place] in the region of earth (because earth occupies the 
second position in the series of celestial bodies); opportune moment (koci- 
poq), in the solar region (both being expressed as the number 7). The comers 
of the quadrate are devoted to Rhea, Demeter, Hestia, and the earth di¬ 
vinities, because the quadrate forms the surface boundaries of the cube, but 
according to Philolaus, the cube is said to be the fundamental form of earth. 
The angles of the triangle are devoted to the divinities of destruction—Hades, 
Dionysus, Ares, and Chronos—because the fundamental form of fire is the 
tetractys forming four equilateral triangles. 

The decadic system is especially important: since to them [the Pythag¬ 
oreans] all numbers after ten appear to be only repetitions of the first ten, it 


8. eoTi yap appovia rcoXupiyecov gvcoan; mi 5(xa cppoveovxcov cruptppaoic; [Philolaus, frag¬ 
ment 10. English-language translation is from Philip Wheelwright, The Presocratics (Indi¬ 
anapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). Diels has cn>p<pp6vr|oi<; as the final word.] 
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seemed that all powers of number were contained within the decas; it signifies 
greatness, omnipotence, the completion of all things, beginning and feminine 
guide to divine and earthly life. It is perfection: for this reason [we find] 
enumerations of ten parts where the totality of reality is said to be described 
(table of opposites, system of celestial bodies). They spoke of the tetractys, 
“which contains the fount and root of ever-flowing nature.” 9 Oaths were taken 
[such as] “Nay, by him that gave to us the tetractys.” 10 They (e.g., Thrasyllus) 
loved to order things in four-part series. Oneness is the first from which all 
numbers originate, which is why the opposing qualities are said to be unified: 
“For if you add it to an even number it produces an odd, and if you add it to an 
odd number it produces an even; which it would not be able to do unless it 
shared in both natures.” 11 

In the case of deduction of geometric dimensions, they equate oneness 
with the point, twoness with the line, threeness with the surface and the 
number 4 with the solid. With figure, however, they believed to have deduced 
the corporeal itself. Well, their elementary composition is said to depend on 
the shape of the body. Of the five regular solids he [Philolaus] assigned the 
cube to earth, the tetrad to fire, the octrad to air, the isosceles triangle to 
water, and the dodecads to all the remaining elements; in other words, he 
assumed that the smallest parts of existence of these various materials would 
have the given shape. That the number of fundamental materials is five pre¬ 
supposes a period after Empedocles, which means the influence of Empedo¬ 
cles on Philolaus. They had the Cosmogony in mind: in the beginning fire 
arises at the core of the universe (called the one or the Monas, the lord of the 
universe, the watchtower of Zeus). F rom here, it is said, the surrounding parts 
of the Unlimited are drawn onto it and thereby became limited and definite (I 
recall the Anaximandrian concept of the Unlimited). This effect continues 
until the building of the universe comes to a conclusion (Heraclitean fire is 
employed to produce a definite world out of the Anaximandrian Unlimited). 

This world construction is a sphere (Empedoclean or Parmenidean), at 


9. myav devaou cpvaioq pi£a>pax’ £%ouaav. [English-language translation is from G. S. Kirk, 
J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection 
of Texts, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 233, which uses a slightly 
different text by Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 7.94-95: rcriyriv dev don (puaeox; pi^copa x’ 
exonaav’.] 

10. otf jia xov apexepa yevea rcapabovxa xexpaicxuv. [English-language translation is from 
Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, which has Ke<pa^a instead of yevea.] 

11. dpxico pev yap TtpoaxeOev rcepixxov noiei, Ttepixxcp 8e dpxiov, b oi!>k dv eSuvaxo, ei pfi 
apcpoiv xaiv (puaeoiv pexeixe. [Theodorus Smyrnaeus. English-language translation is from 
Wheelwright, The Presocratics. Nietzsche gives no citation whatsoever for this quotation.] 
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the middle point [of which is] the central fire, around which ten celestial 
bodies are coiled from west to east, their round dance [occurring] in the 
widest distance in the heaven of fixed stars; after that [come] the five planets 
(Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury); to this [are added] the sun, the 
moon, the earth, and the counterearth as the tenth; the outermost boundary is 
formed by the fire of the circumference. Around the central fire moved the 
earth, and between the two [moved] the counterearth, in such away that the 
earth always turns the same face to the central fire and counterearth, and 
consequently we who live on the other side can perceive the rays of the 
central fire not directly but rather at first indirectly by way of the sun. The 
Pythagoreans thought of the shape of the Earth as spherical—an extremely 
significant astronomical advance. Whereas previously the fixedness of the 
earth had been presupposed, and the change of days had been inferred from 
movement of the sun, here we have an attempt to explain it from the motion 
of earth. If only the central fire is abandoned, and the counterearth is uni¬ 
fied with the earth, then the earth would move about its own axis. Copernicus 
is said to have taken his idea straight from Cicero and Plutarch by way of 
Philolaus. 12 

One consequence of the motion of the stars is the doctrine of harmony of 
the spheres. Every rapidly moved solid emits a sound. The stars build an 
octave together, or, what is the same, a harmony—thus not a harmony in our 
sense but rather the tuned string of the ancient heptachord [a Greek musical 
instrument]. More precisely, when all pitches of the octave sound together, 
there is no “harmony.” That we do not hear it they clarify as follows: it comes 
to us like a smithy to its occupants: from birth on we hear the same noise; in its 
presence, we never come to notice stillness by contrast. This notion originally 
referred only to the planets, by the way, since otherwise ten sounds would 
have been produced, though harmony calls for seven, after the fashion of the 
heptachord. What the eyes see in their observation of the stars is that which 
the ears hear in the sounds of tones. 

The fire of the circumference had the assignment to hold the world to¬ 
gether: for this reason they called it necessity (dvdyKri). [August] Boeckh has 
proved that this signifies the Milky Way. Beyond the circumferential fire lies 
the Unlimited. Archytus asked whether a man could stretch out his arm or a 


12. Cicero, Academica, bk. 2, ch. 39: [Pseudo-] Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum, bk. 3, ch. 13. 
[Ironically the Vatican also took heliocentrism as a Pythagorean doctrine in its charges against 
Copernicus. Nietzsche consistently associated Copernicus with Boscovich.] 
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branch at the edge of the world; if it can be done, though, then there must be 
something outside [the world], namely, the unlimited body (atopa arceipov) 
and position (totcoc;), which come to the same thing. A second reason: if a 
motion were said to have taken place, then, for the body in motion to create 
space over which others would cross the boundary of the universe, the world 
would have to seethe over (KUjiavei to oAov, uberwallen). 

It is among the Pythagoreans that, for the first time, the notion of an up 
and down in the world, or rather a greater or lesser distance from the center, is 
abandoned. They call that which lies nearer the middle the right and the more 
distant the left; the motion of the heavenly bodies occurs forward from West 
to East: the middle has the place of honor to the right of the cosmic bodies. 
They considered the upper part of the world to be more perfect. They dis¬ 
tinguish the outer fiery circle from the circle of stars, and these from the ones 
above and below the moon: Olympus, the outermost circumference; Cosmos, 
the stars of heaven; and Uranos, the lower region. In one [Olympus], [we 
have] the elements in all their purity (namely, the limited and unlimited); the 
second [Cosmos] is the place of ordered motion; and the third [Uranos], that 
of Becoming and Passing Away. Whenever the stars once more attain the 
same position, not only the same people but also the same behavior will again 
occur. 13 

[The Pythagoreans had] little to say about psychological or epistemologi¬ 
cal matters. These are relevant, if Philolaus reduced physical composition to 
the number 5; animation to number 6; reason, health, and “what he calls 


13. [This is a later Pythagorean variation of eternal recurrence of the same. Nietzsche, we must 
remember, believes the Neo-Pythagoreans to have been influenced by Heraclitus, to whom the 
idea of eternal recurrence of the same may be attributed. Porphyry attributes “the doctrine . . . 
of the periodic recurrence of events” to them (see Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker: Griechisch und Deutsch, ed. Walther Kranz, 3 vols. (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1934-37), 14.8a. Eudemus (from Simplicius, In phys. 732.30 [Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker 58B34]) says: “If one were to believe the Pythagoreans, with the result that the 
same individual things will recur, then I shall be talking to you again sitting as you are now, with 
this pointer in my hand, and everything else will be just as it is now, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the time then is the same as now” English-language translation is from G. S. Kirk and J. E. 
Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 1st ed. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962). Stobaeus, Eclog. Physic. 1.20.2, attributes a sort of 
eternal recurrence to the Pythagoreans. See also Nietzsches Use and. Abuse of History: “Ul¬ 
timately, of course, what was once possible can only become possible a second time on the 
Pythagorean theory that when the heavenly bodies are in the same position again the events on 
earth are reproduced to the smallest detail; so when the stars have a certain relation, a Stoic and 
an Epicurean will form a conspiracy to murder Caesar, and a different conjunction will show 
another Columbus discovering America” (Friedrich Nietzsche, The Use and. Abuse of History, 
trans. Adrian Collins [Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1957], 14-15). Friedrich Ueberweg also 
draws his readers’ attention to this striking doctrine.] 
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light” 14 to 7; and love, friendship, cleverness, and inventiveness to 8. Then 
[there is] the famous proposition that the soul is a harmony, namely, the 
harmony of its body. Reason has its seat in the brain; life and sensation [have 
theirs] in the heart; rooting (pi^coau;) and germination (dvdcpuau;) [have 
theirs] in the navel; and productivity [has its] in the reproductive parts. In the 
first lies the core of humanity; in the second, that of the animals; in the third, 
that of the plants; and in the fourth, that of all beings. Without number 
knowledge is impossible. It admits no untruth in itself; it alone makes the 
relation of things knowable. Everything must be either limited, unlimited, or 
both; without boundaries, however, nothing would be knowable. 

If we ask about the kinship of the Pythagorean philosophy, we would first 
of all find the system older than [that of] Parmenides, which derives all things 
from a duality of principles; then [there is] the Unlimited of Anaximander, 
limited and moved by the fire of Heraclitus. But that is all obviously only the 
philosophemes at their disposal; the original [Pythagorean] leap is their 
knowledge of numerical relations in the world, an entirely original viewpoint. 
To protect this from the Eleatic teaching of oneness, they had to allow the 
concept of number to develop; the One must also have come to be. Here they 
took Heraclitus’s notion of war as the father of all things and that of Harmonia, 
which unites opposing qualities (Parmenides called this same power “Aphro¬ 
dite”). 15 She symbolized the relation of the origin of all things in the octave. 
They reduced both hostile elements from which number arises to the even 
and the odd. They identified this concept with previously existing philosophi¬ 
cal terminology. Their greatest departure is to call the Unlimited the even, 
[doing so] only because the gnomones, the uneven, a limited series of num¬ 
bers, give rise to the quadratic numbers. 

With this they burn a bridge to Anaximander, who appears here for the 
last time. However, they identify the limiting with Heraclitean fire, whose 
task is to now resolve the Indefinite into nothing but definite numerical rela¬ 
tions; a calculating force [eine rechnende Kraft ] is essential. Had they taken 
the expression Logos from Heraclitus, they would have meant by it precisely 
proportio (that is, producing proportions, as the Limited-rcepocq sets bound¬ 
aries). The basic idea is the matter considered to be entirely without quality 


14. to fm’ onkou Xeyopevov <pco<;. [English-language translation is from Kenneth S. Guthrie and 
David Fideler, Pythagorean Sourcebook and Library: An Anthology of Ancient Writings Which 
Relate to Pythagoras and. Pythagorean Philosophy, ed. David R. Fideler (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Phanes, 1987), 173. Nietzsche provides no source for this phrase. It comes from Pseudo- 
Iamblicus, Theologumena Arithmeticae. ] 

15. [See Parmenides, fragment 18.] 
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becomes this and that various quality by way of numerical relations alone. 
So Anaximander s problem is answered. Becoming appeared as a calculating! 
We are reminded of Leibniz s saying that music is “an unconscious exercise 
in arithmetic in which the mind does not know it is counting.” 16 The Py¬ 
thagoreans could not, of course, also have said of the world what actually 
calculates! 


16. exercitium arithmeticae occultum nescientis se numerare animi. Epistol collectio. Kortholti 
ep. 154. [This passage from Leibnizs correspondence is quoted by Arthur Schopenhauer in The 
World as Will and Representation, trans. E. F. J. Payne, 2vols. (New York: Dover, 1969), 1:264. In 
the same chapter (vol. 1, bk.-3, ch. 52) Schopenhauer “parodies” the Leibnizian formula with his 
own: Musica est exercitium metaphysices occultum nescientis se philosophari animi (“Music is an 
unconscious exercise in metaphysics in which the mind does not know it is philosophizing”). Yet 
Schopenhauer comments: “But further, in virtue of the saying of Leibniz, corroborated in many 
ways, music, apart from its aesthetic or inner significance, and considered merely externally and 
purely empirically, is nothing but the means of grasping, immediately and in the concrete, larger 
numbers and more complex numerical ratios that we can otherwise know only indirectly by 
comprehension in concepts. Therefore, by the union of these two very different yet correct views 
of music, we can now arrive at a conception of the possibility of a philosophy of numbers, like that 
of Pythagoras and of the Chinese in the I Ching , and then interpret in this sense the saying of the 
Pythagoreans quoted by Sextus Empiricus (Adversus Mathematicos, Bk. vii §94): tco dpiBpcp 8e 
id tcocvt’ erceoucev (numero cuncta assimilantur [‘All things are similar to number’])” (ibid., 265). 
Translations of the Latin and Greek are by E. F. J. Payne.] 
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Socrates 


Democritus was born in Olympiad 80 and so was around ten years younger 
than Socrates. About this Laertius says expressly that, according to Apol- 
lodorus, he [Socrates] was born under Apsephion in the fourth year of Olym¬ 
piad 77, on the sixth [day of the month of] Thargelion, “when the Athenians 
purify their city” (for the birth of Artemis), thus in the eleventh month of 
reign of the archon. 1 In the passage just cited, Laertius [continues] that he 
died in the first year of Olympiad 95, “at the age of seventy” [yeyovax; excov 
ePSojLifiKOVxa] (under Archon Laches, at the end of the Thargelion in this 
eleventh month). “With this Demetrius of Phalerum agrees.” 2 In other words, 
in Thargelion 399 he had entered into [angetreten] his seventieth year, [hav¬ 
ing been] born in 468 according to Apollodorus. I trust him, especially his 
source Demetrius (dp%. acovayp.). [August] Boeckh and K[arl] F[riedrich] 
Hermann polemicize against his approach. 3 They proceed from Plato’s Apol¬ 
ogy 17d, where he says, “although I am seventy years old.” 4 Accordingly, he 


1. free Ka0a(povai tt]v noXiv ’A0r|vaioi (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 
bk. 2, sect. 44). Antiquity gives only one report concerning this matter. 

2. Kai Taura (pr|oi Kai Ar|!J.T)Tpio<; 6 OaArjpeix;. [English-language translation is from Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1972).] That this xauxa refers to the year of birth comes from the following: “But some 
say he was sixty when he died” (evioi yap ^f|KOVia excov xetauxfjaai atixov cpaaiv)—that is, as 
££r|KOVTOiL)Tr|<;, sexagenarian. Demetrius of Phalerum, pupil of Theophrastus, was born around 
345. 

3. August Boeckh, Corpus inscriptionum graecorum, 2:321; Karl Friedrich Hermann, Ge- 
schichteund System derplatonischen Philosophie [Heidelberg, 1839], 666; Friedrich Ueberweg, 
Grundrifi der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart [Berlin, 1868], 86. [I 
have supplied complete titles and author names, though the original lacks them. Ueberweg s 
book is in three volumes, with the first concerning antiquity, but Nietzsche does not cite a 
volume. The relevant passage may be found in vol. 1, p. 86, of the German edition or vol. 1, p. 83 
of the English edition (Ueberweg, History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Times, trans. 
George S. Martin [New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 1877]).] 

4. £TT| yeyovdx; TtXeico £p5o|if|KOVxa. [English-language translation is from Plato, Euthyphro, 
Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus, with an English trans. by Harold North Fowler (Loeb Classical Library, 
1923).] 
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must certainly have been born before 469. Then the laws of Athens declare: 
“You had seventy years in which you could have left the country, if you were 
not satisfied with us.” 5 That also would lead to an age of more than seventy 
years. Thus, we assume the first or second year of Olympiad 77 as the year of 
birth. Then the meeting of Socrates with Parmenides at the great Pan- 
Atheneum has been calculated: according to Synesius, at that time, the third 
year of Olympiad 83, he was twenty-five years old and hence born in the 
second year of Olympiad 77. The last argument does not merit discussion. 
Nonetheless, the second, from the Crito, speaks precisely for seventy years, 
and the first is an exaggeration by Plato in a defense speech. How can Plato’s 
testimony prevail over Demetrius? Indeed, precisely here lies the value of 
Apollodorus, that between different exaggerations he chose according to 
their merits. We have only to emphasize that the age [yeyovox;] may be rigor¬ 
ously calculated: seventy years means that he celebrated [the close of] his 
sixty-ninth year and begins the seventieth year. The twenty-five days into his 
seventieth year that he lived count as the seventieth year: the unfinished year 
was counted as complete. 

His father, Sophroniscus, [being] from the [gens] of the Daidalids, and his 
mother, Phaenarete, [being] a midwife, he distinguishes himself from all 
previous philosophers by his plebian origins and by an altogether meager 
education. He was always hostile to the entire culture and arts, along with the 
natural sciences. Astronomy he considered among the divine secrets, which 
would be nonsense to investigate. There is indeed advantage to knowing the 
motion of the celestial bodies as a leader of sea and land journeys and night- 
watches—one may learn this much from navigators and watchmen—but ev¬ 
erything beyond that is wasting valuable time. Geometry is necessary insofar 
as it puts everyone in the position properly to carry out buying, selling, 
and measuring land—a man with normal attentiveness learns this without a 
teacher—but silly and worthless if it leads to the study of juxtaposed mathe¬ 
matical diagrams. 

He dispenses entirely with physics: “Do these researchers think that they 
know human relations sufficiently that they begin to mix into the divine? Do 
they think that they are in the position to provoke wind and rain in any way 
they want? Or will they content themselves only with idle curiosity? They 
should remember how the greatest men diverge in their results and present 
opinions just as the mad do.” 6 Socrates never came to know physics, since that 


5. Plato, Crito 52e. 

6. Of physics and astronomy, “much or little” (otf'ce jiiKpov oiixe piya), he understands 
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which Plato narrates concerning the studies of Anaxagoras at Phaedo and so 
on is certainly only Plato’s own historical development. 7 Likewise, he thinks 
nothing of art; he grasped only its practical and agreeable aspects, and he 
belongs among the despisers of tragedy. So says Aristophanes’ Frogs: 

Right it is and befitting, 

Not, by Socrates sitting, 

Idle talk to pursue, 

Stripping tragedy-art of 
All things noble and true. 

Surely the mind to school 
Fine-drawn quibbles to seek, 

Fine-set phrases to speak, 

Is but the part of a fool ! 8 

Powerful education of the spirit and of the heart through poetry is generally 
preferred to the philosophical training beloved by Socrates: consequently 
Aeschylus wins, and consequently Euripides is defeated. 

Socrates is plebian; he is uneducated and also never went back and picked 
up his education lost in childhood. Further, he is, to be precise, ugly, and as he 
himself said, he suffers the greatest from natural passions. Flat nose, thick 
lips, bulging eyes: Aristoxenus (whose father, Spintharus, was familiar with 
Socrates) reports he was prone to violent outbursts. He is a self-taught ethi- 
cist; from him proceeds a moral flood, an incredible force of will [Willens- 
kraft] directed toward an ethical reform. That is his single interest: “What- 
so’er is good or evil in an house.” 9 What is most remarkable about this moral 
reform, however—indeed, the Pythagoreans also strive for this—is the means. 


nothing. No one ever heard him speak of such matters. This as Plato’s testimony against Xeno¬ 
phon, Apology, ch. 3 [19d]. [This citation refers to the footnote. The quotation given in the text is 
totally undocumented. It is also in German and seems to be another paraphrase.] 

7. [Plato,] Phaedo, ch. 46,97d ff. 

8. [Aristophanes,] Frogs 1491: 

Xapiev otiv jllti XcoKpaxei 
7capaKa0f|(ievov XaXexv 
dTioPaXovxa iiovaiicriv 

xa xe iLieyiaxa TtapaXutovxa 
xrj<; xpayq)8iKfj<; xe%vr|<;. 
xo 8’ £7xl ae|ivoTaiv Abyoiai 

Kai ampupr|O|j,0iai (oKapi<pr|o6<;: an inexact outline of a shadow, abstract) Af|pcov 
SiaxpiPfiv apyov (active leisure) rcoieioGai 
mpacppovouvxoq av8po<; (is for “crazy old screech-owls”). 

9. 8xxi xoi ev p,eyapoioi kcxkov x* ayaGov xe xexvKxai. [Nietzsche gives no citation: this 
quotation is found in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 21, but comes 
from the Odyssey, bk. 4,1. 392. The English-language translation is from Homer, The Odyssey, 
trans. Richmond Lattimore (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1967).] 
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The means, knowledge (eTUOTfjjLiri), distinguishes him! Knowledge as the path 
to virtue differentiates his philosophical character: dialectic as the single 
path, induction (ETiaycoyiKoi Aoyoi) and definition (opi^eaGai). The struggle 
against desire, drives, anger, and so on directs itself against a deep-lying 
ignorance (dpaBia). He is the first philosopher of life (Lebensphilosoph) , and 
all schools deriving from him are first of all philosophies of life ( Lebens - 
philosophien). A life ruled by thought! Thinking serves life, while among 
all previous philosophers life had served thought and knowledge: here the 
proper life appears as a purpose; there proper knowledge [is seen as] the 
highest. 

Thus Socratic philosophy is absolutely practical: it is hostile to all knowl¬ 
edge unconnected to ethical implications. It is for everyone and popular 
because it holds that virtue may be taught. It does not appeal to genius and the 
highest powers of knowledge. Previously simple custom and religious sub¬ 
scription sufficed; the philosophy of the Seven Sages was merely the vitally 
practical morality so highly esteemed throughout Greece made into formulas. 
Now the resolution of moral instinct enters: bright knowledge should be the 
sole merit, but with bright knowledge humanity has virtue as well, for this is 
the essentially Socratic belief, that knowledge and morality conjoin. Now the 
reversal of this proposition is revolutionary in the highest degree: everywhere 
luminous knowledge does not exist is the bad (also evil or the ill, to kockov). 
Here Socrates becomes the critic of his times: he investigates how far it 
behaves from dark drives and how far it behaves from knowledge, thereby 
yielding the democratic result that the lowest manual laborer stands higher 
than the statesman, orator, and artist of his times. A carpenter, coppersmith, 
navigator, and physician are taken, and their technical knowledge is tested— 
[each] can cite the persons from whom he learned the means. In contrast, 
everyone had an opinion concerning [the questions], What is Justice? What is 
piety? What is democracy? What is law? Yet Socrates found only darkness and 
ignorance. Socrates claims the role of a learner, but he persuades his inter¬ 
locutors of their own rashness. 

His next step was therefore to arrive at a definition from the moral, social, 
and political realm; in this regard his method was dialectical or epagogic. The 
entire world of human affairs (dvGpomiva) reveals itself to him as a world of 
ignorance; there are words but no concepts tightly connected to them. His 
task was to order this world, thinking that mankind could do no other than live 
virtuously if it were so ordered. A moral doctrine of goodness is the goal of his 
entire school, that is, a sort of arithmetic and art of measurement in the ethical 
world. The entirety of older philosophy still belongs to the time of unbroken 
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ethical instincts; Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Empedocles—each 
breathes Hellenic morality, yet each according a different form of Hellenic 
ethics. We now arrive at a search for the purely human ethic resting on 
principles of knowledge; it is sought. To those of earlier times it was there as a 
vital breath of air. This sought-after, purely human ethic conflicts with the 
traditional Hellenic custom [Sitte]. of ethics: again, we must resolve custom 
into an act of knowledge. We must also say that the Socratic ethic corre¬ 
sponded to the goal of the age of resolution: the best and reflective men lived 
according to a philosophical ethic alone. A moral flood therefore flows forth 
from Socrates; in this way he is prophetic and priestlike. He feels a sense of 
mission. 

Apparently the most important point in the life of Socrates came when 
[his emissary], the enthusiastic Chaerephon, received his answer at Delphi. 
Socrates offers to introduce the testimony of Chaerephon s brother to verify 
the actuality of this question and answer: “For he asked if there were anyone 
wiser than I. Now the Pythia replied that there was no one wiser/’ 10 And 
afterward, “He [Apollo] certainly cannot be lying, for that is not possible for 
him.” 11 Laertius describes the verse “of all men living Socrates most wise” as 
“the famous response.” 12 More exactly, in a scholium to Apology 21a: “Con¬ 
cerning Socrates the Oracle gladly gave, wise the Sphettian Sophocles, more 
wise Euripides, the most wise of all men Socrates.” 13 Iambic foot was neces¬ 
sary, given two such names. 

Great embarrassment and painful error; finally he decides to measure the 
wisdom of others against that of his own. He chooses a famous statesman who 
is considered wise and poses challenging questions to him. He discovers that 
the man’s alleged wisdom is no wisdom at all. He attempts to demonstrate 


10. fipexo yap Sri e’l xic; epou eui oocpajxepoq- aveiXev o8v f| nu0(a jir|5eva ccxpcbxepov 
elvai ([Plato,] Apology 21a). [English-language translation is from Plato, Euthyphro . . . , trans. 
Fowler.] 

11. xi o8v noxe ^iyei cpdoiccov ejie ao(pd>xaxov etvai [Plato, Apology 21b. English-language 
translation is from Plato, Euthyphro..., trans. Fowler.] 

12. Tcepicpepoiievov. dv8p<Sv dmvxcov Z( 0 KpdxT|<; aocpcoxaxoq (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers, bk. 2, sect. 37). (Passages at G. Wolff, de Porphyrii ex oraculis phi¬ 
losophic 76, 77.) [Nietzsche refers to Gustavus Wolff, De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda, 
librorum reliquiae (Berlin: I. Springer, 1856).] 

13. xpT|C|a6<; 7t£pi X( 0 Kpdxov<; 8o0ei<; Xaipetpcovxi xcp X<pr|xxup oo(po<; Xo<poKXfj(;, aocp<bx£po<; 8’ 
EupuuSriQ, av8p<Sv 8’ amvxcov IcoKpaxiic; aotpwxaxov. [My translation of the Greek.] See 
scholia to Aristophanes, Clouds 144. Of course, the anapest in the second position is incorrect; it 
begins XotpoK^fjq aocpoq, aotpcbxepoq—already Apollonius Molon (7. J. by C. G.) challenges its 
authenticity [reading Achtheit as Echtheit]. Anapest. Personal names. (Porson) in Wl. 89 uncon¬ 
ditionally also in the second and first foot. [In the first parenthetical remark, Nietzsche refers to 
Ionian Iambics, by his close friend Carl Gersdorff. Oehler and Oehler do not include this 
footnote in their edition.] 
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how much wisdom fails the politician; this was impossible, and he only made 
himself hated. “I am wiser than this man; for neither of us really knows 
anything fine and good, but this man thinks he knows something when he 
does not, whereas I, as I do not know anything, do not think I do either/’ 14 He 
repeats this experience first with politicians and orators and then with poets 
and artists. He recognizes “what they composed they composed not by wis¬ 
dom, but by nature and because they were inspired, like the prophets and 
givers of oracles; for these also say many fine things, but know none of the 
things they say.” 15 Thereupon he remarks that they also believe themselves, 
because of their poetry and for other reasons, to belong to the wisest of men. 
Well then! He goes to the artisans with more satisfaction. They know more 
than he does and are wiser than him. They too commit the main mistake, 
because each, being well schooled in his own trade, believes himself to be 
wise in other regards as well. This error far outweighed their skills. 

Thus he comes to the belief that Apollo wanted to say that human wisdom 
is of meager significance; he who is persuaded of its worthlessness relative to 
[true] wisdom is actually the wisest. As a consequence of this, he lives in great 
poverty, hated everywhere. In this he would persist until death, to fulfill his 
office of philosophy and its test, to be their warning, to sit like a brake on the 
napes of their necks. If you condemn me, you shall suffer. Silence on my part 
would be disobedience to God. The greatest happiness that a human being 
can achieve is daily discussion concerning virtue and others. Life without such 
conversation is not a life at all. He senses how everything sounds unbelievable 
and strange—knowledge as the path to virtue, yet [followed] not as a scholar 
but rather like a transporting god (0eo<; 63v ti q eke yxiKoq), wandering and 
testing. 16 The search for wisdom appears in the form of the search for sages: 
thereby it is connected to history, whereas Heraclitean wisdom was self- 
sufficient and despised all history. Belief in alleged knowledge appears as 


14. [Plato, Apology 21d. English-language translation is from Plato, Euthyphro . . . , trans. 
Fowler.] 

15. oti on oo(p(a Tioioiev a Ttoioiev, aXXa (puoei tivi mi evGonaid^ovieq, tiomp ol Geopav- 
zeiq Kai oi %pT|apcp8o{. mi yap obroi Aeyouai jiev noXka mi mAa, laaai 8 e odSev &v Aeyouoi 
[Plato, Apology 22c. English-language translation is from Plato, Euthyphro ..., trans. Fowler.] 

16. Plato, Sophist, chapter 1. [More precisely, Sophist 216b-216c. In reference to “the 
Stranger,” Theodorus says, “I should not call him a god by any means, but there is something 
divine about him.” “I would say that of any philosopher.” Socrates replies, “And rightly, my 
friend, but one might almost say that the type you mention is hardly easier to discern than the 
god. Such men—the genuine, not the sham philosophers—as they go from city to city surveying 
from a height the life beneath them, appear, owing to the worlds blindness, to wear all sorts of 
shapes” (English-language translation is from Plato, Sophist, trans. Francis M. Comford, in The 
Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns, Bollingen Series 71 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973).] 
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the worst sort “of ignorance, that of thinking one knows what one does not 
know ." 17 According to Xenophons Memorabilia, “Though for a man to be 
ignorant of himself, and to fancy and believe that he knew what he did not 
know, he considered to be something closely bordering on madness ." 18 

Well then! We also understand the polemic against Sophists here. That 
was a bold position for an individual. [George] Grote has clarified the Soph¬ 
ists; according to the usual notions they are a sect; according to him, a class, an 
estate . 19 According to the standard view they disperse morally corruptive 
teachings, “sophistical propositions." They were regular teachers of customs, 
neither above nor below the level of the times, according to Grote. Plato and 
his successors were aristocratic teachers, according to the standard view, the 
established clergy of the Greek nation, and the Sophists [were] the alternative 
thinkers. [In fact,] the Sophists were the clergy, and Plato [was] the alterna¬ 
tive thinker—the socialist who attacked the Sophists (as he attacks the poets 
and statesmen) not as a special sect but rather as one of the persistent estates 
of society. For the uneducated masses, Socrates was indistinguishable from 
the Sophists: in general, entirely naive custom requires no teacher; the more 
elevated the teacher, the more offensive. There tragedy and comedy are 
sufficient—that is the standpoint of Aristophanes. He sketches the image of 
an Enlightenment figure in Socrates; characteristics of the Sophists and of 
Anaxagoras are transferred to him. But the Sophists distinguish themselves in 
that they completely meet the needs, that they deliver what they promise. In 
contrast no one could say why Socrates taught, he himself excluded. Wher¬ 
ever he went he produced the feeling of ignorance; he embittered men and 
made them greedy for knowledge. One had the sort of feeling one gets at the 
mention of [for example] an electric eel. Actually, he merely prepares the 
lesson in which he uses his own ignorance (dpocGia) to convict his epoch. He 
directs the entire flood of knowledge on this course; the chasm he opens 
engulfs all the floods issuing forth from the more ancient philosophers. We 
see it as remarkable how everything gradually ends up on the same path. He 
hates all previous closings of this chasm. 

For this reason he hates the naive representatives of education and sci- 


17. I s ] dpaGia adxTi f| ErcoveiSiaxoc; fj toO oieoGai a oi!»k ol5ev ([Plato,] Apology, ch. 17, 29b. 
[English-language translation is from Plato, Euthyphro ..., trans. Fowler.] 

18. to 8e dyvoeTv eamov mi a pf| tk ; ol8e So^a^eiv mi oi'eaGai yiyvcacnceiv, eyyoTdxa) 
paviaq eXoyi^exo elvai (Xenophon, Memorabilia, bk. 3, ch. 9,1. 6. [English-language translation 
is from Xenophon, Xenophons Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus, and, the Memorabilia of Soc¬ 
rates, trans. J. S. Watson (London: George Bell and Sons, 1907).] 

19. George Grote, Geschichte, Griechenlands, 6 vols., vol. 1-5 trans. N. N. W. MeiBner, vol. 6 
trans. Eduard Hopfner (Leipzig, 1850-56), vol. 4, ch. 67. 
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ence, the Sophists; if conceit of wisdom (oocpia) resembles madness (pavia), 
then the teachers of such conceited wisdom are likewise makers of nonsense. 
He was most unceasing when he was struggling against them. Here he had the 
entirety of Greek education against him: it is quite remarkable how, in opposi¬ 
tion to it, he nonetheless never left the impression of a pedant. His means are, 
first of all, irony in the roles of a learner and a questioner, a gradually [and] 
masterfully refined art form. [There is] then the indirect way, fraught with 
detours, with dramatic effects, then an extremely likeable voice, and finally 
the eccentricity of his Silenusian physiognomy. Even his manner of expres¬ 
sion had the aftertaste of stimulating the ugly and plebian. The testimony of 
Spintharus: “[Spintharus said] that he at any rate had met very few more 
persuasive [than Socrates]; for so great was his voice, his speech, his outward 
disposition, and, to complement all the things he said, the peculiar quality of 
his appearance .” 20 Whenever a plan was congenial to him, then a true en¬ 
chantment arose: a feeling like being a slave , 21 the most extreme shame, and 
then, as a result, a pregnancy of good ideas. [He sought] to uphold the maieu- 
tic arts (paieuTiicn Te%vr|) during the birthing, to examine the newborn, and if 
he is crippled, to dispose of him with the hardness of a Lycurgian wet nurse. 

Against him an incredible animosity had gradually accumulated—[he at¬ 
tracted] countless personal foes, fathers whose sons left against their wishes, 
and many slanderers, such that Socrates says in the Apology: “And this it is 
which will cause my condemnation, if it is to cause it, not Meletus or Anytus, 
but the prejudice and dislike of the many .” 22 The [members of the] upper 
class, each of whom was hostile to him, created still-greater danger. The 
astonishing liberality of Athens and its democracy to tolerate such a mission 
for so long! Freedom of speech was considered sacred there. The trial and 
death of Socrates prove little against this general proposition. Anytus was 
embittered because of his son and also because he considered Socrates to be 


20. 6xi oa!> tioAAou; ou!>x6<; ye 7u0av(oxepoi<; evxexuxnKwc; evn' xoiauxr|v elvai xf|v xe <pcovf|v mi 
xo axojia ml xo e7iicpaiv6ja,evov f)0o<; Kai rcpoq rcaai xe xoi<; e{pr||ievoi<; xfiv xou eidoxx; idioxrixa 
(Aristoxenus, fragment 28, at Muller). [The English-language translation is by R. Scott Smith. 
This obscure fragment is numbered 28 by Muller and 54a by Wehrli. Its origin is Cyrillus of 
Alexandria’s Contra Julianum 6.185. It may be found in J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Graeco- 
Latina, 161 vols., vol. 9, number 76: Cyrillus Alexandrius (Paris: Joannes Cantacuzenus, 1863), 
783. Cyrillus of Alexandria died ca. 444 C.E. The fragment is also found in Fritz Robert Wehrlis 
Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar, bk. 2, Aristoxenos (Basel: Benno Schwabe, 
1945).] 

21. [Xenophon,] Memorabilia, bk. 4, ch. 2; Plato, Symposium, ch. 39. 

22. mi xoux’ eaxiv 6 epe aipfiaei, eavrcep aipp—oti MeAtixoc; oti8e v Avuxo<; dXX' f| xwv 
noXX&v SiapoMi mi cp0ovo<; ([Plato,] Apology 28a. [English-language translation is from Plato, 
Euthyphro ..., trans. Fowler.] 
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the teacher of Alcibiades and Critias. Meletus was incensed as a poet; Lycon, 
as a rhetorician. Socrates, says Anvtus, taught young people to despise the 
standing political constitution (as an example of the most predatory of the 
Thirty 7 and of the insult of Alcibiades’ democracy). Then the youth learned 
the darkness of their own [alleged] wisdom and the need to slander their 
fathers. Then Socrates used to select passages from the best poets to explain 
them in a damaging manner. Then [there was] the introduction of new di¬ 
vinities while neglecting the old (aae(3eia, as with Anaxagoras, the warn¬ 
ing genius). 

As Xenophon reports, Socrates had from the first expected to be convicted 
and was hindered by his daimon from preparing himself against this. He 
believed specifically that it was the right time for him to die; were he to live 
longer, his age would render his normal lifestyle impossible for him, hence the 
conviction to give an impressive doctrine by way of such a death. We must 
consider his grand defense speech in this way; he is speaking before posterity. 
What an incredibly meager majority convicts him! Of 557 persons, some 6 or 
7 more than half! Above all, they probably felt the barbs of the courtroom. 
Xenophon says explicitly, “Though he might easily have been acquitted by his 
judges, if he had but in a slight degree adopted any of those customs.” 23 
Socrates probably brought this pronouncement on himself intentionally. Well 
then! The imposed penalty was determined by a special speech of the defen¬ 
dant (dikastes). First of all, the prosecutor names what to him is the appropri¬ 
ate punishment; here he [Socrates] takes on a still more proud tone and 
recommends maintenance at the Prytaneum. As a monetary fine he cites one 
mina; Plato and his friends recommend thirty minas and guarantee it. Had he 
only suggested these thirty, without further insult, he would have been set 
free. But the court felt deeply insulted. 

Socrates knew what he had done; he wanted death. He had the most 
magnificent opportunity to demonstrate his domination of human fear and 
weakness and also the dignity of his divine mission. Grote says death took him 
away in complete majesty and glory, as the sun descends in the tropic lands. 
The instincts are overcome; intellectual clarity rules life and chooses death. 
All systems of morality in antiquity concern themselves with either reaching 
or conceiving the heights of this act. The last exemplar of the sage that we 


23. [Xenophon,] Memorabilia, bk. 4, ch. 4 [1. 4]. [English-language translation is from Xeno¬ 
phon, Xenophons Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyras, and the Memorabilia of Socrates, trans. J. S. 
Watson (London: George Bell and Sons, 1907). Nietzsche cites this passage but then gives only 
his own German paraphrase. I am supplying the exact quotation. Nietzsche s paraphrase does not 
mention “custom.”] 
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know is Socrates as the evoker of the fear of death: the wise man as the 
conqueror of the instincts by means of wisdom. Thereby the series of original 
and exemplary 7 sages is completed; we recall Heraclitus, Parmenides, Em¬ 
pedocles, Democritus, and Socrates. Now comes a new age of the sages, 
commencing with Plato, the more complicated characters, from the con¬ 
vergence of the currents formed by the flowing about of the original and 
single-minded sages. For the moment, then, my task has been achieved; later 
I will discuss the Socratic schools in their significance to Hellenic life. 24 


24. Supplement: to Parmenides, separate imagistic depiction of his genesis. Compare Rhein- 
isches Museum, IXX [sic] 513 to Socrates Lichtenberg I 65. [At the end of the manuscript 
Nietzsche adds these notes to himself as to what remains to be done in the supplementary study 
of the pre-Platonics: Nietzsche refers here to C. R. Volquardsen, “Genesis des Socrates,” Rhein- 
isches Museum, n.s., 19 (1863): 513, and to Georg Christoph Lichtenberg s Aphorismen (in 
Lichtenberg, Vermischte Schriften, 8 vols. in 4 [Gottingen, 1867]). Volquardsen was a professor 
at Kiel. Lichtenberg (1742-99) was a prodigious literary figure mentioned numerous times in 
Nietzsches David Strauss: Confessor and. Writer, the first of the Untimely Meditations. ] 

Imperative: to Thales: exact consideration of facts 

to Anaximander: the metaphysical in every mundane phenomenon, 
to Anaxagoras. The infinitely small. Absence of any fixed standard. 

Lichtenberg 1.58.52. 

Would it be inconceivable that the organic world began with the human being and that from human 
beings came animals, from animals the plants? 

Sources of Laertius and of the Suidus 

Pseudepigraphy 

The diadochae [succession] 

Chronology according to Apollodorus. 

Protagoras 

a) 70 years old 74 

4 18 

30 18 or 7 102 (born 500) 48 

Olympiad 84 acme (440) 

then born Ol. 74 (480) according to Apollodorus 

died 01.102 or 101 (410?) 

What is the purpose of division into (piA. icoviKT] and ’haAucri [Ionian and Italian philosophy] 
End Chrysippus Epicurus Clitomachus Theophrastus 
Laert. 2.2 “Thus he flourished almost at the same time as Polycrates . . .” (dKgdcavxd 7ir| 
(idAicrca mia noAoKparri [Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, ]) against Bergk 
c. 48-50 

The pupil relationships from Simplcius [sic] are not according to Theophrastus. 

The sole positive [evidence] that Parmenides was a student of (dKonaai) Anax. cannot be found 
there. 

Theophrastus says cautiously of Parmenides tout® 8’ ETuyeyvogevog, living after him. 
Empedocles as the 7iAr|ciacrrri(; of Parmenides is nonsense. 

Parmenides flourishes in Olympiad 69/Empedocles was born, however, Olympiad 72. 

What is correct is found at Laertius, bk. 8, sect. 55, namely, ^riAcoxfit;. 



mvu yap &v8pe<; ohxoi mvxoioi (pavxa^ojievoi 8ia 
xr^v dAAcov ayvoiav fhciaxpcocpcoai rcoXriaq, 
oi jilt] nXaax&q aXX' ovxcoq (piAoaocpoi, 

KaGopcovxeq u\|/60ev xov xSv kocxco piov, 

Kal xou; jiiev 8oKouaiv efvai xou (iriSevoq xipioi, 

Toiq 8’ a^ioi xou rcavxoc; • 

Kal xoxe jiiev 7 co?UxikoI (pavxa^ovxai, 
xoxe 8e ao(piaxa{, 

xoxe 8’ £axiv otc; So^av 7rapaaxowxo av 
foq TcavxaTcaaiv £%ovxe<; paviKcoc;. 

(“Such men—the genuine, not the sham philosophers— 

as they go from city to city surveying from a height the life beneath them, 

appear, owing to the worlds blindness, to wear all sorts of shapes. 

To some they seem of no account, to others above all worth; 
now they wear the guise of statesman, now of Sophists, 
and sometimes they may give the impression of simply being mad” 
[Plato, Sophist 216c-d, trans. F. M. Cornford].) 
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(sect. 10) 65,65n.47 
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(24) 122n.l9 
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(25.19) )07u.3 
(149.32) 42,42n.9 

(26)3],31nn.5,6 

(155.26) 101,101n.32 

THEOPHRASTUS 

(156.13) 103,103H.42 

On the Senses 

(164.24) 103,103-1.42 

(bk. 1, ch. 29) 104,104n.46 

(300.31) 104,104n.43 
(732.30) 139H.13 

(3) 84n.35 

TZETZES, JOHN 
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(869) 25n.l3 

(3.19) 21n,19 
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(3.80)21n.21 
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(23) 78, 78n.l2 
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